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Introduction 


The history of Russian socio-economic thought has been con- 
veyed to the Western reader by remarkable thinkers and revolutionaries. 
In the middle of the 19th century, A.I. Herzen published his On the Devel- 
opment of Revolutionary Ideas in Russia and a number of articles in which, 
with literary eloquence, he first acquainted Western Europe with the ad- 
vanced thought of progressive thinkers in his native land. Towards the end of 
the century, the book N.G. Chernysheusky by G.V. Plekhanov was published 
in Germany. It drew a portrait of this major public figure of the democratic 
period, and also sketched a few of his contemporaries. The classic works of 
Lenin on the Narodnik (populist) movement—one of the most important 
trends in Russian social thought in the second half of the 19th century—have 
long since been tranelated into many languages. 

Almost a hundred years have passed since Lenin wrote his works. 
The world has changed beyond recognition. The reading public for whom 
such problems are of interest is larger, better informed and attracted to a 
wider range of subjects. Today it no longer comprises only intellectuals and 
educated people in the countries of Westem Europe and Northern America, 
but large groups of people in the developing countries. 

The history of Russian socio-economic thought has a great deal to 
offer. It is capable of providing, if not the answer, then at least material 
useful in answering one of the main questions which people in our modern 
age ask themselves, namely: how is it that, in the latter part of the 19th 
century, the ideas of Marxism were able to establish themselves so firmly in 
Russia and a working-class revolutionary movement arise in a country which 
was economically and socially backward? Yet if this were not so, there would 
have been no socialist revolution and not only Russia but the entire world of 
the 20th century would be very different. 

This book is intended not only for specialists, but also for the 
A reader. Its aim is to trace the main line in the development of ideas. 

reat thought is the product of outstanding people. Therefore there is an 


abundance of biographical and historical material which, it is hoped, has been 
organically integrated with the history of the ideas themselves. The author 
has sought, as far as possible, to let his material speak for itself, and to avoid 
rhetoric, sometimes digressing in order to relate curious facts about a bygone 
age. No special knowledge is needed to read this book, but a degree of fa- 
miliarity with political economy and Russian history will provide a fuller un- 
derstanding of the issues. 


In a previous work I looked at Western European scholars of the 17th 
to 19th century who played an important role in the early stages of the for- 
mation of political economy as a science.’ The omission of the development 
of Russian thought was deliberate (though some critics saw this decision as 
mistaken). This error, if such it was, is now rectified by the present work 
on Russian thinkers. 

It is for a quite specific purpose that this book is devoted to socio-eco- 
nomic thought. Such an approach makes it possible to broaden the range of 
material and thus make the book more interesting. Economists in the modern 
and professional sense of this term appear in Russia only at the end of the 
19th century, while in earlier periods economic thought as such was insep- 
arably interwoven with broader social ideas. 

The book covers two centuries—from the age of Peter I to the end of 
the 19th century, when there takes shape in Russia a world-view which 
corresponds to the interests and historical mission of the working class. A 
separate book must be written on Russian Marxists, though a few words 
are said on this subject in the concluding chapter. 

Political economy as a science emerges together with the development 
of the capitalist mode of production. Historically speaking, its main function 
was to investigate the law of the movement of capitalism. Therefore political 
economy was bom in England and France, where a capitalist economy and 
the corresponding social relations had taken shape earlier than in other coun- 
tries. A prominent place among the great thinkers is accorded to such men 
as Adam Smith, David Ricardo, Frangois Quesney and Jacques Turgot, the 
founders of classical bourgeois political economy. In answer to the question 
as to why there were no German thinkers of this calibre at that time, Marx 
and Engels invariably pointed to Germany’s economic backwardness, its 
weak and undeveloped capitalist relations and persisting feudalism. In 1859 
Engels wrote: ‘The Germans have long since shown that in all spheres of sci- 
ence they are equal, and in most of them superior, to other civilised nations. 
Only one branch of science, political economy, had no German name among 
its foremost scholars. The reason is obvious. Political economy is the theoret- 
ical analysis of modern bourgeois society and therefore presupposes devel- 
oped bourgeois conditions, which for centuries ... could not establish them- 
selves in Germany.” 

Unquestionably this was even more true of Russia, which was a back- 
ward country in comparison with Germany. It was not until 1861 that serf- 
dom was abolished in Russia. In what, then, consists the significance of Rus- 
sian socio-economic thought? This question has several aspects. 

In the first place, the relationship between the level of development of 
capitalist forms of production and the state of socio-economic thought is 
neither direct nor ngid. There can be particular instances and exceptions. 
The genius of Chernyshevsky, who was able, in the conditions of a Russia 
still dominated by serfdom, to rise to the level of the European science of 
his day, and even go beyond it, is a brilliant example. In some areas, for 
example, the question of the economic and social role of the peasant com- 
munity, Russian thinkers made a notable contribution to world political 
economy. 
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Secondly, Russian socio-economic thought deals with questions which 
are of major importance not only for Russia, but also for other countries. 
Of particular importance in the modern world is the choice of path to follow 
for countries which are backward in comparison with advanced capitalist 
countries. This question occupied a central position in the works of 19th- 
century Russian thinkers. ; 

Thirdly, Russian thought sheds light on an issue which has concerned 
both Russians and Western Europeans since the days of Peter I—the histori- 
cal destiny of a great nation and state in the east of Europe, the relationship 
of Russia to the European West, and the influence each exerts on the other. 

Fourthly and finally, continuing the idea that began this introduction, 
it must be pointed out that a study of the views of Russian thinkers in the 
18th and 19th centuries helps towards a better understanding of events in 
Russia in the century that followed. One Russian author wrote in 1899 that 
‘through its best representatives, Russian science has always adhered to the 
traditions of Adam Smith and Ricardo, and at the same time was already 
prepared to receive the teachings of Marx—at the very least in the fundamen- 
tal positions’.? This, of course, is not a complete explanation of the reasons 
for the victory of socialism in Russia, but it is nonetheless essential in elabo- 
rating such an explanation. 

Lenin frequently referred to the trends in the development of Russian 
social thought and the revolutionary movement that had brought them to 
Marxism and scientific socialism. In 1920 he wrote: ‘...Bolshevism arose in 
1903 on a very firm foundation of Marxist theory. The correctness of this 
revolutionary theory, and of it alone, has been proved, not only by world 
experience throughout the nineteenth century, but especially by the expe- 
rience of the seekings and vacillations, the errors and disappointments of 
revolutionary thought in Russia. For about half a century—approximately 
from the forties to the nineties of the last century—progressive thought 
in Russia, oppressed by a most brutal and reactionary tsarism, sought eager- 
ly for a correct revolutionary theory, and followed with the utmost dili- 
gence and thoroughness each and every “last word” in this sphere in Europe 
and America. Russia achieved Marxism—the only correct revolutionary 
theory—through the agony she experienced in the course of half a century 
of unparalleled torment and sacrifice, of unparalleled revolutionary heroism, 
incredible energy, devoted searching, study, practical trial, disappointment, 
verification, and comparison with European experience. Thanks to the polit- 
ical emigration caused by tsarism, revolutionary Russia, in the second half 
of.the nineteenth century, acquired a wealth of international links and ex- 
cellent information on the forms and theories of the world revolutionary 
movement such as no other country possessed.* We will be returning to 
examine various aspects of this statement, remarkable for its density and 
profundity. 

Why does this book begin with the period of Peter I? Socio-economic 
thought had, of course, existed prior to this in Russia. It can be seen in a 
number of religious, legal and political essays, beginning, for example, with 
the Russian Law of Yaroslav the Wise (11th century). This is also the ap- 
proach used by the authors of the multi-volume A History of Russian Eco- 


nomic Thought, to which we will have more than one occasion to refer. The 
first volume of this work, which covers the period up to the end of the 
18th century, has been translated into English and published in the USA.° 

However, a scientific investigation of the laws governing the manage- 
ment of society and the economy began in Russia not earlier than the 18th 
century, and is connected with the enormous changes brought about in the 
time of Peter I, the introduction of Russia to Western culture and the adop- 
tion of a scientific and analytical approach to natural and social phenome- 
na. In these circumstances it appears paradoxical that I.T. Pososhkov, a no- 
table thinker and writer of the Petrine period who may, with some justi- 
fication, be called the first Russian economist, was not directly affected by 
European influence and was wholly national and original. However, the 
economic reality which Pososhkov examined in his Book on Poverty and 
Wealth (1724) could not but reflect the shifts that took place under Peter I. 
Thus, indirectly he reflected this influence. 

The question of external influences and originality is traditionally of 
major importance in the history of social thought in Russia. It runs through 
the whole of the well-known History of Russian Social Thought by Plekha- 
nov, to whom we will also be returning as an important source of facts and 
evaluations.® Passions raged around this question. Both Russian and Western 
scholars have more than once denied originality to Russian socio-economic 
thought and presented it as an echo of foreign ideas. 

John F.Normano, the American author of a work on the history of 
Russian economic thought, has four consecutive chapters entitled: ‘English 
Influence’, ‘French Influence’, ‘German Influence’, ‘The Native Currents’.” 
It thus appears that Russian economic thought was only one quarter national, 
and three quarters borrowed from these leading nations of Western Europe. 
A veritable cocktail of ideas. 

A similar approach is justly criticised by Pashkov in the introduction 
to A History of Russian Economic Thought. At the same time, a concrete 
and impartial analysis of the influence of the West on Russian socio-economic 
thought is essential if we wish to evaluate its main features correctly. Such 
an investigation is to be found in one of the best works on the history of Rus- 
sian economic thought, written by LG. Blyumin.® 

The development of Russian socio-economic thought presents the pic- 
ture of a living process of cultural interaction, the assimilation and adapta- 
tion of foreign ideas, attempts to resolve national questions either with 
reference to the experience of other nations or despite that experience. 

The problem of the future development of Russia was always central 
to Russian social thought, and it was usually posed in the form of a choice 
between development ‘on the Western model’ or ‘in a native manner’. The 
content of these concepts differed to some extent in different periods, yet 
nonetheless this issue not only retained but even increased its significance 
in the course of the 19th century and provoked considerable controversy. 

The beginnings of this division could be seen in literary debates and con- 
flicts at the time of Pushkin, in the works of Decembrist thinkers. In the 
1840s it assumed the form of Westernism and Slavophilism. 

In the 1850s and 1860s various trends took shape within Westernism— 
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from the revolutionary democracy of Chernyshevsky, Dobrolyubov and Pi- 
sarev to the Russian ‘Mancunians’, supporters of ‘pure’ capitalism. Slavophil- 
ism also evolved: on the one hand, some of its ideas were assimilated by the 
Narodniks (populists), and on the other, its reactionary slogans (the exclusi- 
veness of Russia, pan-Slavism) were assimilated by official tsarist ideology and 
bureaucracy. 

Development on the Western model meant, in Russia, the abolition of 
serfdom and its consequences, the restriction of autocracy, the elimination of 
social barriers. This could not fail to attract the supporters of progress, en- 
lightenment and democracy. On the other hand, the Western model meant 
capitalism, with all its already obvious darker sides, and triumphant lower 
middle classes with their lack of humanism and culture. This contradiction 
became the source of Herzen’s mental drama. It was reflected with genial 
literary power in the works of Dostoyevsky. 

Only the Russian Marxists at the end of the century, in the course of 
their ideological battle against Narodism, formulated a historically promis- 
ing approach to this long-standing problem. They were for capitalism, for 
the Western model of development, not for the sake of capitalism but in 
order to prepare the conditions for revolutionary change and the creation 
of a society without classes and exploitation. 

Russian social thought and economic science begins in the Peter and Paul 
fortress, in the dreadful St. Petersburg prison. Here Pososhkov found him- 
self at the end of his life, and there can be little doubt that a fatal role in 
this was played by his daring book. And Russian economic science contin- 
ued in that same prison: through its gates passed Tatishchev, Radishchev, 
Pestel, Chernyshevsky. The Decembrist Nikolai Turgenev and the revolutiona- 
ry democrat Herzen escaped only because the arm of tsarism was too short 
to reach them in emigration. 

Despite the efforts of the government, beginning with Catherine II, 
to tame socio-economic science, it proved difficult to do so. Serfdom and 
autocracy on the one hand and, on the other, political economy as it had 
taken shape in the West and developed in Russia, were essentially incom- 
patible. They could be reconciled only if political science abandoned its prin- 
ciples and was prepared to compromise. In Russia, a socio-economic think- 
er, if he supported the principles established by such men as Adam Smith, 
inevitably found himself in opposition to the existing order. He might be- 
come a revolutionary like Chernyshevsky, or an extremely moderate liberal 
like Mordvinov—this depended on the individual, the times and the circum- 
stances. However, the science itself and an interest in it constantly came 
under the suspicion of the authorities. 

The lives of those who are the heroes of this book contain much that 
is painful, much that is tragic. Pososhkov died in prison. Tatishchev fell into 
disfavour and died while his case was being prosecuted. Radishchev was exiled 
to Siberia and then driven to suicide. Pestel was hanged, Nikolai Turgenev, 
Herzen, Bakunin and Lavrov were forced to emigrate. Milyutin died at the 
age of twenty-eight. Chernyshevsky was condemned to penal servitude and 
exile. A martyrology... Even orthodox professors who did not seek trouble 
but simply tried to do their work honestly often came to a sad end. K.F. Her- 
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mann, who taught Pestel, was expelled from St. Petersburg University. 
A.I. Chuprov, the pride of Moscow University in the last third of the 19th 
century, was repeatedly under surveillance. From time to time the teaching 
of political economy at the universities ceased or was restricted, and domes- 
tic and foreign publications in this field were prohibited. One curious fact: 
a book by A.K. Storch, the court economist of Alexander I and tutor to his 
brothers, the Great Princes, could be published in Russia only in French 
as it contained criticism of serfdom. During the reign of Alexander III, the 
classic works of Adam Smith were removed from all public reading-rooms 
and libraries in Russia. This list of semi-prohibited books also included 
Marx’s Capital. 

There were periods when political economy as a science ‘about wealth’ 
became fashionable and enjoyed the patronage of the authorities, provided 
it remained within the bounds they set for it and did not discuss controver- 
sial issues. Thus it was that Russia became one of the first countries to 
introduce political economy into its universities as a special subject. In 1801 
the young professor Ch.A. Shloezer read a course in political economy at 
Moscow University in which, for the most part, he set forth the ideas of 
Adam Smith. In 1805-1806 the first text-book on this subject was published 
in Russia, also written by Shloezer. Up until the thirties of the 19th century, 
the professors of political economy at the universities were mainly Germans 
from Germany and the Baltic provinces. In the existing historical conditions 
this was natural, and it played a positive role in the development of Russian 
higher education and science. Professors of German origin taught the social 
sciences to the future Decembnists, and the main economist among the De- 
cembrists, Nikolai Turgenev, studied at Goettingen University. 

However, nowhere less than in Russia was political economy a univer- 
sity or academic science. On the contrary, from the beginning of the 19th 
century, a wide section of society took an interest in it. Economic problems 
were actively debated in the state apparatus and the press. Economic essays 
of major importance airing new ideas were written not by professors, but 
by liberal aristocrats, progressive state officials and members of the profes- 
sions. Such were the works of Mordvinov, Turgenev, Milyutin and, finally, 
Chernyshevsky. By the beginning of the 19th century there had emerged 
a specifically Russian form of literary-political journal where belles lettres 
existed side by side with serious socio-economic and economic articles. This, 
moreover, sometimes helped the authors to circumvent the censor. 

The censor haunted the Russian printed word like a spectre. If this is 
not borne constantly in mind, it is impossible to make a serious study of the 
development of social, including economic ideas. For example, at the very 
beginning of the 1820s it was forbidden to write about serfdom in the press, 
be it critically or in defence. This prohibition lasted for about thirty years, 
even though serfdom was the major socio-economic problem of the penod. 
This situation distorted the development of scientific research and public 
discussion, obliged many authors to remain silent, and the bolder and more 
skilful to write by implication. It is a well-known fact that Belinsky and Cher- 
nyshevsky suffered a great deal from censorship and were pastmasters in the 
struggle against it. Many Russian thinkers could have said about themselves 
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what Lenin wrote after the February revolution of 1917, when he published 
Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism: “This pamphlet was written with 
an eye to the tsarist censorship. Hence I was not only forced to confine 
myself strictly to an exclusively theoretical, specifically economic analysis 
of facts, but to formulate the few necessary observations on politics with 
extreme caution, by hints, in an allegorical language—in that accursed Aeso- 
pian language—to which tsarism compelled all revolutionaries to have re- 
course whenever they took up the pen to write a “legal” work.” 

Very probably no other country saw political economy and socio-eco- 
nomic problems penetrate into its literature on such a scale as in Rusaia. 
The entire fabric of such works as A Journey from St. Petersburg to Mos- 
cow by Radishchev, and What Is to Be Done? by Chernyshevsky was woven 
around the most acute problems of the day. These problems were also inter- 
estingly and vividly reflected in the works of Pushkin. Suffice it to mention 
that the hero of his novel in verse, Eugene Onegin, ‘had read Adam Smith 
and was a deep economist’. The works of Saltykov-Shchedrin were a highly 
original literary encyclopedia of the socio-economic problems of the age of 
the abolition of serfdom and the first steps of Russian capitalism. In this 
book an attempt is made to look at the socio-economic aspects of the lit- 
erary work of these two titans of Russian literature. In so doing, there is al- 
ways the risk of vulgarisation, oversimplification, or overlooking the origi- 
nality of artistic creativity. I hope I have succeeded in avoiding this trap. 
The reader is requested to view the chapters referred to as being, in their 
own | ahaa: way, a scientific and literary experiment. 

ne of the great traditions of classical political economy was that of 
examining economic problems in close connection with socio-political pro- 
blems. However, after Ricardo, Western economic thought began to depart 
from this tradition. There was an increasing tendency to isolate economic 
problems from the social and political environment, a tendency to formalise 
them and engage in technical analysis. In Russia, on the other hand, the ideas 
of the classical school found particularly fertile soil and fused together with 
national traditions and specifics of social thought. In Russia, economic 
problems were invariably examined in close connection with, and often as an 
itegral aspect of, socio-political problems. This was one of the sources of the 
powerful humanist current in Russian thought. The harsh position of the 
psere? particularly the peasantry, was the constant and painful concern of 
ussian economists. The problem of the ‘choice of path’, central to Russian 
thinkers, also compelled them to link economic analysis with broad socio- 
political questions. 

This specific feature of Russian economic thought is invariably pointed 
out by Western researchers and analysts who, however, vary in their assess- 
ment of its significance. The German scholar Hans-Jirgen Seraphim, whose 
book was published in the 1920s, wrote: ‘It is indicative of the Russian na- 
tional character that the national economy, as soon as and as far as it is 
dealt with independently by Russians, brings the social aspect to the fore- 
ground.” ° Normano, whom I referred to above, introduced his own note: 
“While in the other regions of un- and underdeveloped capitalism economists 
and publicists used to write and are still writing poetry..., in Russia poets, 
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novelists and playwrights were discussing the economic destinies of the world. 
The Russian intelligentsia during almost the entire 19th century was debating 
and solving the fate of capitalism, the future of Europe, the decline of West- 
ern civilization..." And of course, we can add, it discussed first and fore- 
most serfdom, the peasant community, and economic and political reforms 
in Russia. 

All of this makes the study of Russian socio-economic thought interest- 
ing, gives rise to unexpected associations, and allows the use of unusual 
material, including even poetry. Although verse in translation presents the 
most difficult problems for the foreign reader, the author was unable to re- 
frain from citing Pushkin and Lermontov, Tyutchev and Nekrasov, Alexei 
Tolstoi and Blok... ‘To take pride in the glory of one’s forbears is not only 
permissible but a duty; failure to respect it is shameful pettiness of spirit’, 
wrote Pushkin.’? A profound, bold and vivid thought deserves to be honou- 
red by the generations that follow. 


Pososhkov and the Ideology of the 
Petrine Period 


Historical circumstances were such that the social and economic 
development of the east of Europe lagged behind that of the west. In the 
18th century, capitalism in Russia was taking only its first steps. Agriculture 
was almost wholly dominated by the semi-slave labour of serfs, and even in 
industry freely hired labour was a rarity. Serfdom was the main political 
reality, and it was only towards the end of the century that protest against 
serfdom became noticeable in public life. 

The main trends in socio-economic thought characteristic of 
Western Europe developed in Russia with their own distinctive features and 
major differences. The influence of western ideas was combined with national 
traditions. Russian literature of the 18th century contained much that was 
vividly original and uniquely rich in style. The language and orthography 
were still mediaeval, but new ideas were expressed in the best essays of the 
age with the same boldness and originality as were to be found in the famous 
decrees of the Reformer Tsar. 


The Economic Policy of Peter I 


The first quarter of the 18th century was marked by the activi- 
ty of Peter I and his towering personality. Reforms in Russia were conducted 
from above, by the power of the autocratic monarchy, and with the use of 
the harshest forms of compulsion and violence. As Pushkin wrote, the decrees 
ae Peter I were ‘...frequently harsh, arbitrary and, it seems, written by the 
whip’. 

In the 18th century, the Russian state was a class state of aris- 
tocratic serf-owners, and Peter’s activity was directed at strengthening their 
power. However, Peter saw more clearly than the nobility the means of at- 
taining this end. The backwardness and isolation of Russia made her weak, 
and what pleasure could a monarch or nobility take in ruling a weak country? 
The consolidation of the monarchy and nobility was, in the new historical 
situation, impossible without eliminating economic backwardness, without 
accelerated development of the productive forces. Thus the activity of Peter I 
was historically progressive. 

During the reign of Peter I, around 200 new industrial enterprises 
were established. Of particular importance were the development of metallur- 
gy, the production of various types of weapons, and the textile and paper 
industries. The government offered every encouragement to manufacturers 
and merchants, gave them privileges and loans. The only possible and valid 
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economic policy in these circumstances was mercantilism. This policy was 
given a certain degree of theoretical substantiation in documents by the Tsar 
himself and in some essays by his associates. Along with this, the stimula- 
tion of social life expressed itself in the fact that people far removed from the 
sources of power wrote economic programmes and projects for the govern- 
ment. In these we also find the beginnings of economic analysis. 

The economic policy of Peter 1 comprised the following main points: 
a dramatic increase in the economic functions of the state; the centralisation 
and regimentation of economic life; the accelerated development of industry, 


Tsar Peter the Great. Statesman, 
military leader and patron of 
culture. He carried through 

reforms in state administration 

and was responsible for the founding 
of many educational establishments, 
the Academy of Sciences, etc. 


transport and domestic trade; the consolidation of the landowning nobil- 
ity and the development of agriculture within the framework of serf-based 
relations of production; protectionism with regard to foreign trade and the 
creation of a Russian fleet; the drive for a favourable trade balance and the 
attraction of precious metals into the country. 

Peter sought deliberately and consistently to bring Russia closer to West- 
ern Europe. Naturally, therefore, he pursued a ‘European-style’ economic 
policy. This was the policy of developed mercantilism which Marx referred 
to as the manufacturing or commercial system. 

However, while sharing a number of common principles, mercantilism 
had its specific features in each country. All the more so was this true of 
Russia, where conditions differed far more sharply from those in Western 
Europe than they did between any two Western European countries. 

The development of capitalism, which was an inevitable consequence of 
the reforms and policy of Peter I, took place in quite distinctive forms, 
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with the preservation of serfdom. The very rate of change and the scale of 
the aims rendered necessary the harshest and most dramatic methods. In Rus- 
sian mercantilism, a more significant place was occupied by the problems of 
agriculture. There was no workshop system of crafts in Russia, nor did it 
appear later, although Peter attempted to introduce certain European prac- 
tices in this area. 

The decrees, documents and correspondence of Peter I are themselves 
important evidence of the socio-economic thought of the day. Central to 
Peter’s ideology are questions related to the use of the considerable power 
of the state to intensify economic development, the reorganisation of state 
finances, the increase of state revenue and the financing of military expen- 
diture. In order to validate his reforms and changes, Peter systematically 
appealed to the duty of the state to concern itself with the ‘general good’, 
the ‘national weal’. One of the documents of 1718 states: ‘We hereby declare 
that we always have a diligent interest in the spread of general pansy 
and benefits to our subject merchants and to all other arts and crafts whic 
all other wealthy states have and foster.” 

Here we find three elements which are characteristic of all the activity 
and ideology of Peter I and those who carried out his will: (1) emphasis on 
the role and activity of the state, (2) motivation of this activity by concern 
for the general well-being, (3) a reference to the state of affairs in Western 
Europe and the need to follow this example. 

In fact, of course, behind the reference to the general well-being, etc., 
lay the defence and justification of the class interests of the nobility. How- 
ever, in the concrete circumstances of that time, Peter’s absolutism and mer- 
cantilism were an objectively necessary form of organising society and poli- 
tics which corresponded to the development of the productive forces. 

The new state apparatus created by Peter I, and in particular the so-called 
colleges, the prototypes of the future ministries, concerned themselves to a 
large degree with economic policy and finance. Individual colleges governed 
the mining industry, other branches of industry, foreign trade and the con- 
struction of merchant fleet. 

The results of Peter’s reforms were enormous and long-lasting. At the 
same time, however, the Europeanisation of Russia was largely superficial 
and one-sided. It was far easier to put on powdered wigs than to oblige the 
heads beneath them to think in a new way. National life and the national 
way of thinking preserved its age-old forms. The clash of these two princi- 
ples, the new and the old, gave rise to the original works of Pososhkov, 
an outstanding thinker and the most notable economist of the Petrine period. 


The Life of Pososhkov 


In his character and activity Pososhkov was somewhat similar to his 
Western contemporaries, the founders of classical political economy—the 
Englishman Petty and the Frenchman Boisguillebert. Here we also find a 
persistent formulator and proposer of economic reforms whose ideas did not 
suit the powers-that-be and remained on paper. To this must be added the 
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backwardness and harshness of Russian life in his day. The precise date of 
the birth of Ivan Tikhonovich Pososhkov is not known, and has been the 
subject of scholarly research and discussion. Now it is believed that he was 
born in 1652 in the village of Pokrovskoye-Rubtsovo, which lay just out- 
side Moscow and belonged to the Romanov family. Now it is part of the city 
of Moscow, in the north-east. He was of peasant origin, but his grandfather 
and father had ceased to be peasant farmers and had become jewellers, work- 
ing for the Court and paying a quit-rent to the Tsar. Little is known of 
his childhood and education, only that he grew up and lived among ordinary 
Russian people, and in particular among Nicecow craftsmen, traders, minor 
officials and the lower clergy. 

Pososhkov had various talents: he was a skilled craftsman and inventor 
(he improved firearms and the press for minting money), an enterprising and 
energetic ‘businessman’; he was well-versed in theology and, most import- 
antly, a brilliant publicist who gave vivid expression to the economic and 
political interests of the trading and manufacturing class, a master of the 
written word. This last ability was discovered when he was already approach- 
ing his fifties and had accumulated considerable and rather harsh experience 
of life. 

We have two main sources of biographical information about Pososh- 
kov: his own writings, and investigatory (secret police) material in which 
his name occurs as a result of his inquiring nature and literary boldness. The 
literary-scholarly biography of this Russian thinker begins in prison and ends 
in prison. 

In the 1690s, Ivan Pososhkov, a prosperous craftsman with an incli- 
nation to the sciences, became a frequent guest of Avraamy, the superior 
of the Andreyevsky Monastery (today also within the boundaries of Mos- 
cow, on the Lenin Hills by the Moskva river). Their acquaintance apparently 
began because Avraamy, who’ was for a time close to young Peter I, had 
placed an order with Pososhkov for a model of a minting press which he 
intended to give to the Tsar. A group of educated people had gathered around 
Avraamy—clerks in the Moscow government departments (middle-rank offi- 
cials), traders and craftsmen—who discussed political events. Avraamy and his 
companions disapproved of much that was being done by Peter I. This op- 
position was only in part directed against Peter’s innovations, and in part 
against the squandering of money on ‘illicit pleasures’, against the increasing 
corruption of officials and injustice in the courts. At the end of 1696, Avra- 
amy sent Peter a bold missive in which he denounced these and many other 
disorders, and even criticised the personal conduct of the Tsar. Shortly after- 
wards he was arrested and questioned under torture in order to discover the 
names of his associates. It was then that the names of Ivan Pososhkov and 
his brother, Roman, and of a few other individuals were mentioned. 

Ivan Pososhkov was summoned, but he succeeded, it would seem, in 
vindicating himself and convincing his interrogators of his innocence. His 
biographers suggest that he may also have been helped by the fact that Peter 
knew him personally as a skilled craftsman and inventor.’ Whatever the truth 
of the matter, the Pososhkov brothers did not suffer, whereas Avraamy and 
the others involved in the discussions in the monastery were sent into exile. 
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Avraamy’s circle served as a political and literary school for Pososhkov. 
Soon he wrote his first essays in the form of short reports to the government 
and letters to high-ranking officials. In these brief reports and letters he 
proposed and elaborated various ways of improving state administration 
and the management of military and financial affairs. 

Pososhkov’s proposal on a monetary reform, which he presented in 
1699 or 1700, has not survived, and his first extant essay is ‘A Report on 
Military Conduct’ (1700). As his biographers note, ‘military writers are 
amazed at Pososhkov’s thinking in military matters ... [which is] far ahead of 
his time’.* For example, he disagreed with the concept of military action in- 
volving close infantry formations and proposed that the soldier be trained 
for individual action in a loose formation. 

A document dating from 1704 has come down to us in which Pososh- 
kov is listed as master of the mint in the Armoury. At the same time he was 
engaged in entrepreneurial activity: attempting to open up a sulphur mine 
(the war with Sweden, which had just begun, required sulphur for the manu- 
facture of gunpowder) and seeking to obtain permission to manufacture 
playing cards together with a licence for their sale. However, his efforts 
brought little success. 

His state service took Pososhkov from the Armoury to become a master 
distiller (the production of spirits was a state monopoly). In 1710 he was 
appointed master distiller in Novgorod. This was preceded by yet another 
unpleasant incident: when, two years earlier, he had submitted a request 
for a transfer out of Moscow, the Tsar’s all-powerful favourite, Alexander 
Menshikov, either due to a misunderstanding or as a result of a false report, 
had issued an order testifying that Pososhkov was a thief. The affair ended 
with his vindication. 

While serving in Novgorod, Pososhkov also engaged in private trade and 
manufacture. He purchased several plots of land together with the peasants 
living on them, and thus himself became a land- and serf-owner. He also 
owned houses in Novgorod and St. Petersburg. By the end of his life, Poso- 
shkov’s estate was valued at several thousand roubles. However, after his 
death there remained also unpaid taxes and private debts. 

Writing was Pososhkov’s passion. In 1709 he completed a lengthy essay 
entitled The Mirror of the Obvious, devoted to the defence of the official 
Orthodox church against the Old Believers, and also to a denunciation of 
‘the Lutheran heresy’. Pososhkov was a man of his age, and the concept of 
religious tolerance was alien to him. He demanded the severest penalties for 
heretics, including burning. This essay, in which Pososhkov revealed consi- 
derable knowledge of theological questions and religious history, was noted 
in ecclesiastical circles, but then completely forgotten. It was first published 
only in 1863. 

By 1719 Pososhkov had written another long essay—Testament of a Fa- 
ther to His Son (published in 1873). It consisted in the formulation and subs- 
tantiation of ethical norms based on Christianity and the traditions of the 
Orthodox church. However, ‘its modernity is expressed in its sharp and vivid 
features, and in this respect the Testament of a Father provides rich material 
on society in the 17th and beginning of the 18th centuries’.® It should also 
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be noted that Pososhkov’s essays constitute an important stage in the devel- 
opment of the Russian literary language, and now attract the constant atten- 
tion of philologists and linguists. 

The Testament of a Father to His Son was, of course, intended for a 
broad readership, but Pososhkov did indeed have a ten-year old son at that 
time. He also had a daughter who, by 1725, was already married for the 
second time. The final bitter sufferings in the hard life of Pososhkov were 
connected with this second marriage. A few weeks before his death, when 
he was a prisoner in the Peter and Paul fortress, his son-in-law secured, 
through the court, possession of nearly all Pososhkov’s immovable proper- 
ty. His widow spent a long time appealing to the authorities against this de- 
cision, but in vain. 

The tragic end of Pososhkov is shrouded in mystery. Immediately after 
finishing his Testament of a Father to His Son, the old man (he was almost 
70 years old) began another work entitled A Book on Poverty and Wealth— 
an encyclopedic essay on politics, economics, law, military science and rv 
ligion which summed up the labour of a lifetime. He concluded this work 
in February 1724, with the intention of sending it to Emperor Peter I. Ho- 
wever, Pososhkov’s manuscript would appear not to have reached Peter, 
who died in January 1725. 

In the summer of that same year, Pososhkov, accompanied by his wife 
and son, came to St. Petersburg from Novgorod to seek permission to open 
a textile factory. There he was suddenly arrested, imprisoned in the Peter 
and Paul fortress, and died there in February 1726. 

Existing documents do not enable us to establish the real reasons for the 
arrest and interrogations. One of the papers of the secret department says 
only that ‘Ivan Pososhkov of the merchant class is being held on an impor- 
tant and secret matter of state’.° After analysing all the available material 
and the historical situation in 1725-1726, B.B. Kafengauz comes to the con- 
clusion that Pososhkov was suspected of being involved in the case of the 
Novgorod archbishop, Feodosy Yanovsky, accused of insulting Empress 
Catherine | (widow of Peter 1) and of other crimes. One of those summoned 
in connection with this case was asked if he had the copy of Pososhkov’s 
manuscript from the library of the disgraced Feodosy. This outspoken book 
could, if interpreted in a particular way, increase the suspicions of the author- 
ities, who were already aware of the fact that Pososhkov and the archbishop 
were acquainted. The belief that, in the final analysis, Pososhkov suffered 
as a result of the book he had written has been expressed earlier by almost 
all those who have investigated his life and work. 


Poverty and Wealth 


As soon as it appeared in print (1842), the resemblance was noted be- 
tween the title of Pososhkov’s book and the famous work by Adam Smith 
Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations. In one way 
this was not merely fortuitous. In both cases the title serves as a brief defi- 
nition of the subject-matter of political economy: the social mechanism of 
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‘the increase of wealth’, the development of the productive forces. On the 
other hand, it would be naive to see this as indicating that Pososhkov was a 
precursor of Smith, or a man holding similar views. Smith was the founder 
of classical bourgeois political economy, while in Russia the necessary pre- 
requisites for the emergence of such a science were as yet wholly absent. 

Pososhkov intended to preface his book with a ‘report’ addressed perso- 
nally to Peter J in which he set forth his main aim—that of explaining ‘whence 
comes vain poverty and how to multiply abundant wealth” and how to 
ensure the prosperity of the state. Knowing the interests of the government, 
Pososhkov, like those who proffered their theories in the West, promised, 
as the direct and rapid result of the implementation of his programme, an 
increase in state revenues. Finally, he prophetically declared that he feared 
malicious and envious people and lovers of lies into whose hands his honest 
book might fall, and requested the Tsar’s protection. ; 

What reforms did Pososhkov propose to Peter J, a monarch who himself 
was constantly introducing reforms? ; 

This question is by no means easy to answer. First of all, many of his 
ideas were along the same lines pursued by Peter, but were usually more di- 
rectly linked to the interests of the merchant and manufacturing class. In 
this reapect they were more progressive and democratic than the views and 
measures'taken by Peter I. 

Other measures proposed by Pososhkov were aimed at correcting var- 
ious abuses which not only had survived from the past but which were, in 
many areas, multiplying under the effect of Peter’s reforms. 

inally, in some instances Pososhkov adopted a conservative and openly 
reactionary position, remaining very much a man of the previous century. 
For ‘example, he was extremely intolerant in religious matters, lapsed into 
excessive and inward looking nationalism, and is in favour of extremely petty 
and"tiresome regimentation of many aspects of the economic and daily life 
of the Russian people. 

Naturally, ‘the most interesting and important proposals are of the first 
kind.*It must, moreover, be noted that the whole of the book is imbued with 
passionate patriotism and genuine concern for the well-being of his native 
land. The author was a convinced monarchist, but he was deeply concerned 
about the welfare of the Russian people, the peasantry, which comprised the 
majority of the population and from which he himself came. Independently 
of Boisguillebert, who in part followed the same route, and prior to the phys- 
iocrats, he formulated their treasured axiom: poor peasants—a poor state, 
rich meeere= rich state. 

ososhkov was not an opponent of serfdom, but he proposed to intro- 
duce*humane practices and economic good sense in this area: ‘The peasants 
are not-the permanent property of the landowners, for which reason they 
donot take due care of them, but their direct owner is the Sovereign of Ail 
Russia, they owning them but temporarily. And for this reason it is not fit- 
ting that they should impoverish them, but rather they should protect them 
according to the royal decree, so that peasants are peasants indeed, and not 
beggars, as peasant wealth is royal wealth. * 
Here Pososhkov was basing himself on the old principle according to 
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which the landowners were, so to speak, guardians of the peasants assigned 
to them by the state. This brought with it not only nights but also obliga- 
tions with respect to both the state and the peasants. He proposed to limit 
by law the volume of peasant labour dues to the landowner (in kind and in 
money), to transfer land from the landowners to the peasants and, in effect, 
to give this land to the peasants in perpetuity. He expects that these mea- 
sures will lead to a sharp increase in agricultural production. 

In order to make rational use of the labour force, in particular off the 
seasons, he suggested expanding the system of quit-rent. The peasants re- 
leased on payment of a quit-rent should be paid in manufacture and the 
trades on a piece-work basis so that they would have an interest in the results 
of their work. All in all, Pososhkov’s ideas on the advantages of hired (al- 
though not entirely free) labour and piece-work must be considered remark- 
able for their day.” 

‘Pososhkov’s views on trade and industry show the mercantile influence 
on his economic philosophy and policy recommendations. He demonstrates 
the necessity of developing trade and industry by means of state regulation 
and protection. His discourses on the importance of the merchant class and 
trade, the formation of companies for foreign trade, the curtailment of im- 
ports, the inadmissibility of exporting raw materials from the country, and 
the necessity of developin home industry in order to export goods all have 
a mercantilist flavour.” ° This view would appear, in the main, to be correct, 
although Mordukhovich was critical of it and argued that Pososhkov could 
not be classed with the mercantilists.'' In the specific conditions of his age 
and country, the mercantilism of Pososhkov was natural and simply inev- 
itable. However, it is true that his mercantilism was in many respects differ- 
ent from Western European mercantilism, and was sometimes broader and 
richer in content. Of particular importance is the fact that Pososhkov was 
especially interested in the internal sources of ‘wealth’, that is, the growth 
of the productive forces. 

In the light of modern socio-economic problems it is remarkable that 
Pososhkov distinguished between the material and non-material wealth of 
a nation: ‘More than material wealth it behoves us all to concern ourselves 
with non-material wealth, that is, with genuine truth.” ? The expression 
‘genuine truth’ contained the dream, utopian in the conditions of the time, 
of a favourable moral climate within which men could live, of good govern- 
ment, personal safety and universal access to education and knowledge. 

with Western economists of the 17th century, some elements of 
Pososhkov’s economic theory were buried within a body of concrete material 
and practical questions and expressed obliquely. 

On the question of the factors determining the price of goods, he ex- 
pressed two opinions. Arguing the inadvisability of exporting raw materials 
and the need to process them inside the country, he showed in considerable 
detail that price was basically determined by production costs. Since Russian 
manufacturers spent less on linen and hemp and on wages (the ‘bread and 
victuals’ of the workers) than foreign ones, cloth ‘can be sold far more cheap- 
ly in comparison with their (the foreigners’—A.A.) present price’,'? that is, 
it was possible to compete successfully by using the fact that foreign manu- 
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facturers faced higher production costs. In another place Pososhkov, who 
was in general inclined to place his hopes on administrative and voluntarist 
factors, proposed that a unified system of ‘fixed’ prices set by the govern- 
ment be introduced for all merchants in order to avoid harmful competi- 
tion. This was to operate as regards the internal market. As regards foreign 
purchasers, he recommended that Russian merchants set unified monopoly 

rices on their goods. These prices would have a double basis: economic 
and political. The first was that ‘we can live without their goods, while 
they cannot live even ten years without ours’.'* The second is that ‘if our 
goods are given a high price or not, yet, by the will of our monarch, as he 
orders, so shall it be without variation’.'* Clearly he meant that foreigners, 
out of respect for the Russian monarch, would buy the goods at the prices 
he named for them. 

Pososhkov clearly perceived the relationship between the growth of 
wealth and the productivity of labour. He put forward the principle that la- 
bour must yield an ‘addition’, that is, a surplus over and above the worker’s 
expenditure on essentials. The size of this ‘addition’ depended on the produc- 
tivity of labour, and, at the national level, also on the degree to which the 
whole of the able-bodied population was drawn into production. Pososhkov 
berated idleness and recommended coercive measures to combat this evil. 
However, as has already been pointed out, he called for a material stimulus 
for conscientious and highly productive labour. 

This book by Pososhkov is a remarkable historical document. It is filled 
with observations on life, apt expressions, earthy popular humour. The bold 
language of the author corresponds to the boldness of his ideas. A careful 
reader and great admirer of Pososhkov was Lev Tolstoy. Having had the idea, 
in the late 1860e-early 18708, of writing a novel set in the age of Peter I, 
he intended to make Pososhkov one of its heroes (this can be seen from his 
notes’and rough drafts), and made a careful study of the Book on Poverty 
and Wealth. We do not know what the real Ivan Pososhkov looked like, but 
Tolstoy imagined him ‘lean, with reddish hair, a little beard and freckled 


face’! ° 


Money: Copper, Silver, Paper 


Whence the purchasing power of money? In other words, why is it pos- 
sible to purchase with a coin (gold, silver or copper) a quantity of bread, 
cloth or some other product? 

This question has interested economists for centuries. Some of them 
answered it roughly as follows: because money is made from metal, which 
itself, 80 to speak, costs money, has an intrinsic value. Those economists 
who inclined to the labour theory of value added that the value of the metal 
from which money was minted is created and determined by the labour, 
as with the value of any other product. 

However, there was another answer: because the coins bear a stamp, 
a state stamp. Money is given purchasing power by a legal act resting on the 
authority of the state. What matters is not the weight and purity of the met- 
al in the coin, but its name, again given to it by the political power. The real 
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basis for this view is the ability of the state to put into circulation (within 
certain limits) devalued money made of a cheap metal and, ultimately, of 
paper. This theory of money has been called the nominalist (from the Latin 
nomen, name) theory. Pososhkov was a supporter of the nominalist theory. 

Pososhkov most certainly knew nothing about John Law’s experiment 
in France, although he was writing his book during the very years in which 
Law’s system of paper money flourished and then collapsed (1716-1720). 
Here, as in other areas, the ideas of this Russian thinker were quite original. 
However, in essence, his proposal to mint money with a high face value using 
cheap copper pursued an aim similar to that of the Scotsman—to provide the 
state with revenue and the country with abundant money. 

‘The word of our most glorious Sovereign is strong, should he order the 
inscription of a rouble to be put on a copper zolotnik (a coin of 4.3 gram- 
mes), then it would be a rouble and would be used unchanged in trade for 
ever thereafter.’ ’ In other words: a coin with the value of one rouble could 
be minted from 4.3 grammes of copper, insofar as this was the will of the 
Tsar. Elsewhere, adopting a more practical approach to the problem and leav- 
ing aside polemical ardour, he proposed that a ten-kopeck coin be minted 
out of 4.3 grammes of copper, which, however, is also considerably more 
than the commodity value of copper, and higher than the face value given 
to the coin minted at the time out of this amount of copper. 

On the other hand, Pososhkov was sharply opposed to the corruption 
of money, to the admixture of copper to silver or silver to gold. He found for 
this one very convincing argument, namely that coin in Russia should be of 
the same purity as the Orthodox faith, ‘not having any admixture of heresy’. 
Light coin of pure copper—this was his recommendation. Silver, out of which 
coin was mostly minted in Peter’s time (although Russia herself had mined 
almost no silver, and most was imported), he believed should be used spar- 
ingly, and gold minted in only small quantities solely in order to raise the 
prestige of the country abroad. 

As with all Pososhkov’s ideas, this one also had a wholly practical purpo- 
se. His calculations showed that the revenue to the state from the minting 
of ten-kopeck copper coins according to his proposed norms would be ap- 
proximately 370 roubles per pood (approximately 16 kg) of copper, and the 
overall revenue from the minting of money from 10 thousand poods of metal 
would bel,840 thousand roubles—a huge sum in those days: the total state 
révenue in the last years of the reign of PeterI did not reach 8 million 
roulbes.' ® 

Characteristically, the attraction of valuable metals into the country 
was not, for Pososhkov, particularly important. Did that matter when the 
role of currency could be played quite satisfactorily by copper? For Pososh- 
kov, the main aim of economic pokey was the development of manufacture 
and the introduction of new enterprises. Pososhkov was the spokesman of a 
mature and, for its time, progressive mercantilism. The illusion of a mone- 
tary system which saw the main purpose of economic policy to be that of 
increasing the volume of metal currency was quite alien to him. 

It is important to remember that Pososhkov was not proposing to make 
copper a coin exchangeable against silver or gold, but to make devalued (in- 
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ferior) copper coins, non-exhangeable against precious metals, the basis of 
currency. His copper coins were somewhat similar to our paper currency, 
the sole form of money in circulation and, moreover, having lost, in effect, 
all connection with gold. The value of this paper money is based on the lim- 
ited emission and the credit (trust) of the central bank and the state, just as 
Pososhkov wished to base the circulation of light copper coins on the will of 
tsar. 

eo However, the 18th century is not the 20th century. Money stripped of 
intrinsic commodity value was still impossible as the basis of the monetary 
system. Copper remained a money metal until the end of the century, and the 
government was obliged from time to time to resume the minting of full-value 
or almost full-value copper coins. As a result the money grew ‘heavier’: the 
five-kopeck coin, for example, weighed a quarter of a pound (more than 100 
grammes), and not slightly more than 2 grammes, as Pososhkov had propos- 
ed.!? When the exchequer decided, in 1748, to pay Mikhail Lomonosov the 
Tsar’s reward for his services to poetry—2,000 roubles in copper—the money 
had to be transported on two carts.2° Imagine the problems involved in 
accepting and storing such a gift! 


The Literature of Projects 


Pososhkov’s manuscript was never seen by Peter I. However, we know 
of a number of report-proposals whose authors were more highly placed and 
more successful, According to scholars who have researched these reports 
in the archives, Peter made a close study of some of them. We still have, for 
example, the plan presented by Fyodor Saltykov ‘sprinkled with Peter’s 
ugual marks, with crosses and circled crosses, next to places of particular 
interest to him’.”’ On comparing the text of Saltykov’s plan with the law 
passed in 1714, which established that immovable property was to be be- 
queathed to only one heir (‘a fine decree’, said Pushkin, dissatisfied with the 
division of landed estates), the author also shows that the plan was, in all 
probability, used when drawing up this law.* 

Saltykov was one of those members of the old boyar families who, 
under Peter, undertook a new way of serving Tsar and country. As a youn 
man he was sent abroad to study shipbuilding, and then served for sevteal 
years at the wharves where ships for the royal fleet were being built. In 1711 
Peter sent him abroad once again to purchase ships. He died in England in 
1715. Not knowing he had died, Peter sent instructions to London ‘for the 
extradition of F. Saltykov, my subject, under arrest for misappropriation’.”? 
In what this misappropriation consisted, and whether it took place or not, 
remains unknown. 


In 1713 and 1714, Saltykov sent the Tsar two reports in which he set 


*In all the social estates, the father had the right to transfer his immovable pro- 
perty only to one son. Movable property could still, as previously, be divided among the 


children. The nobility was dissatisfied with this law, and it was annulled by Peter’s suc- 
cessors. 
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down his programme of changes in the spirit of Peter’s reforms. In contrast 
to Pososhkov, he (as the authors of most of the plans known to us) drew 
on foreign experience and constantly referred to his personal observations 
abroad. Saltykov’s reports were not published until the end of the 19th 
century. 

Altiough Saltykov, like all the planners of the time, emphasised the 
direct, practical aim of his reports—an increase in state revenue—in fact he 
touched upon a wider range of economic questions, which makes his plans 
particularly interesting. His experience in Western Europe naturally made his 
proposals on trade and industry richer in content. One of his ideas concerned 
the need to create joint-stock companies in Russia which would unite private 
capital under the control and with the co-operation of the state. He suggest- 
ed that companies of trading people be established in each gubernia (of 
which there were only 8-9 at the time) in order to conduct foreign trade with 
countries closer to the given gubernia. Saltykov was one of the first Russians 
to suggest the creation of a northern sea route to be used for trade with Asian 
countries. 

Saltykov’s plans do not have the inspiration and deductions that give 
Pososhkov’s book such brilliance. He completely avoids the issue of serfdom 
and the position of the peasants. Other projects, submitted both by Russians 
and by foreigners, are even weaker if viewed as economic tracts. Plekhanov 
was right when he wrote that, as an economist, Pososhkov excelled his con- 
temporaries, even if their ideas were realised whereas his propositions re- 
mained on paper. Plekhanov showed that a class position enabled Pososhkov 
to see that which noblemen-authors could not, or did not wish to see.” * 

We are not, of course, able to determine to what extent the actual poli- 
cy pursued by PeterI reflected the projects and ideas of his advisers. As 
always, policy was the result of the interaction of many factors, among which 
the opinion of experts could play a varying role, depending on the situation. 
However, there can be no doubt that it was precisely during the reign of 
Peter I that literature of this kind became a real force acting upon policy. 

The most important changes introduced during the last ten years of Pe- 
ter’s reign (1716-1725) can be, to some degree or other, traced to ‘the litera- 
ture of projects’. This is true of three main areas: trade and economic poli- 
cy; tax reform, and the reform of state administration. 

In the first area one can detect the transition to a more mature and flex- 
ible mercantilism. The methods of protection for national production and 
trade were perfected, and direct intervention by the state in the form of state- 
owned enterprises and monopolies was reduced. 

In the second area, the most important change was the introduction of 
a unified system of direct personal taxation. This simplified the process of 
tax collection and reduced the cost of collecting it. Of course, the class na- 
ture of the taxation was wholly preserved; the nobility and the clergy were 
exempt. 

In the third area there was a reorganisation of the central organs of gov- 
ernment. In place of the former prikazes (government departments), col- 
leges were created. In carrying out this reform, the practice of Western Euro- 
pean states was used as a model. Peter charged Heinrich Fich, a German from 
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Holstein taken into the service of the Tsar, with the task of studying central 
administration in several states and drawing up a draft reform for Russia. 
In the last years of Peter’s reign, Fich was a rather prominent figure in St. Pe- 
tersburg. His career came to an end in 1730, with the accession to the throne 
of Anna Iohannovna, the niece of Peter I. He had miscalculated the relative 
chances of the pretenders to the throne, and he paid for his mistake by being 
exiled to Tobolsk, where he spent 13 years. 

A curious fact in economic history is connected with the name of Fich. 
There were, at the time of Peter I, no banks, no paper money, nor state cred- 
it in Russia. Meanwhile, in France, a financial drama was underway in which 
the central dramatis personae was the famous Scotsman, John Law. He can 
be considered the ‘inventor’ of paper money, modern banking and the stock 
exchange. There is evidence that, during a visit to Paris in 1717, Peter called 
on Law, who was then at the peak of his fame, and was favourably impressed 
by the banker. In 1720 Law’s system collapsed, and he fled from France. 
Shortly thereafter he was visited by a certain nobleman from Savoy bearing a 
letter from Fich in which the disgraced financier was invited to enter Russian 
state service.”* It is quite possible that this letter was written with the knowl- 
edge, or even on the instructions of Peter I. However, Law had other plans 
and turned down this flattering proposal. 

In Russia, banks and paper money appeared 50 years later, under Cathe- 
rine II. This delay was connected not, of course, with Law’s refusal, but with 
the fact that Russia still lacked the objective conditions for such institutions, 
ee the product of developing capitalism and stimulated its further 
growth. 


2? Lomonosov and His Contemporaries 


In his library Lomonosov had the manuscript of Pososhkov’s 
Book on Poverty and Wealth. In 1752, on his instructions, a copy was made 
which has survived to this day. However, even if we did not know this, we 
can see an indisputable continuity of thought in the few works by Lomono- 
sov which can be called economic. It is characteristic of the Russia of the 
18th century that the chief work of this kind by the great scholar, On the 
Preservation and Increase of the Russian Nation, remained, like the book 
by Pososhkov, virtually unknown to contemporaries, and first saw the light 
of day in its complete form more than a hundred years after the author’s 
death. 

However, the influences of Lomonosov on Russian economic 
thought is determined not only, and indeed not primarily by this work, 
but by the whole of his scholarly and public activity, his works in the field 
of geography, metallurgy and the development of industry. With these works 
he created in Russia the culture of scholarly thought, prepared minds for 
research into questions of natural and social science. As Pushkin wrote: 
“Lomonosov was a great man... He created the first university. Indeed, it 
would be better to say that he himself was our first university’.’ It cannot be 
put better. ‘ 


Fledglings from Peter’s Nest 


The biography of Lomonosov is now so well-known that it would 
be superfluous to retell it here. For over a hundred years Russian children 
have been reading and learning the lines by Nekrasov: 


School will tell you how a laddie 
In Archangel born, became 

By God’s will and his own efforts 
Wise and famous in his time. 


Lomonosov’s will was truly indomitable. He voiced it unwaver- 
ingly, beginning with his departure for Moscow to study, leaving a prosper- 
ous family living on the shore of the White Sea, and ending with his diffi- 
cult struggle with ossified academic authorities and their high-ranking pa- 
trons, a battle which he waged literally to the end of his days. For this per- 
sistent insubordination he was put under arrest and threatened with ‘cor- 
poral’ punishment. How can we now imagine this ‘canning’ of Lomonosov? 
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As for God’s will, it proved very necessary: a sequence of fortunate 
circumstances helped Lomonosov to overcome class barriers and other ob- 
gtacles on his road to education and science. He miraculously escaped the fate 
of a Prussian soldier with a powdered pigtail when, penniless, he was making 
his way back home across German territory. ; 

Peter’s innovations and the very situation of social surge forward in the 
last decades of Peter’s reign helped a certain number of talented and energet- 
ic people ‘of base stock’ to make their way into the world. However, in the 
first place, the barrier separating ‘noble’ men form the lower orders (the peas- 


Mikhail Vasilyevich Lomonosov, 
‘Lomonosov was a great man... 

He created the first university. 
Indeed, it would be better to say that 
he himself was the first university’ 
(A.S. Pushkin) 


antry and the lower middle class) nonetheless remained virtually insuperable, 
with exceptions merely proving the rule. Secondly, Lomonosov’s youth 
coincided not with the reign of Peter, but with the sombre reign of Anna 
Iohannovna, when all that was left of Peter’s reforms was the outer shell, 
while their spirit had, for the most part, been lost. Thus the life and work, 
scholarly and public, of Lomonosov constituted a genuine exploit. 
Mikhail Vasilyevich Lomonosov was born in 1711 not far from Archan- 
gel, and came to Moscow at the end of 1730. He spent almost five years in 
ermany, where he studied chemistry and metallurgy. In 1745 he was ap- 
foe professor of chemistry at the St. Petersburg Academy of Sciences. 
e devoted considerable time to fruitful work in poetry and the theory of 
literature, and also to a study of history. He was even a mosaic artist. He was 
a man of universal genius, and in order to find a parallel, we must tum our 
gaze to Leonardo da Vinci. 
Lomonosov was a great admirer of Peter I. The cult of Peter as a great 
monarch and military leader was, of course, part of the official ideology, 
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particularly in the reign of his daughter. Empress Elizabeth, during whose 
reign (1741-1761) Lomonosov was engaged in his mature work. Panegyric 
praise of Peter was the main theme of his literary work in his position as 
court poet and historiographer. However, there can be no doubt that Lomo- 
nosov’s admiration for the Reformer Tsar was genuine. The greatness of Rus- 
sia, the elimination of her backwardness, the spread of enlightenment and 
economic development—such were the aims of Lomonosov’s activity. And 
who had worked more for these ends than Peter? Indeed, even the personal 
life of Lomonosov finally reached a happy conclusion largely thanks to the 


St.Petersburg University at the end of 
the 18th century . 


fact that Peter had created the Academy of Sciences, where a scholar, de- 
spite all the difficulties, despite the preponderance of foreigners, could none- 
theless undertake creative work. It was only thanks to the powerful impe- 
tus given to the Russian ship of state by Peter, and continued under Eliza- 
beth, that it was possible, in 1755, to found Moscow University. Lomono- 
sov was present at the birth of this university, which later played such an 
important role in the development of the sciences, including economic 
science. 

The outstanding people of the age of Elizabeth, among whom Lomo- 
nosov rose up like a Mont Blanc of scholarship, considered themselves to 
be, and indeed were, to use Pushkin’s expression, fledglings from Peter’s 
nest. This could have a slightly different meaning for people of different 
ages and social position. Lomonosov felt himeelf to be the spiritual heir of 
the Tsar as an enlightener. As many after him, he consciously and uncon- 
sciously exaggerated Peter’s democratic ways, his tendency to patronise talent 
from whatever social class it came. 

Another prominent figure of this and the previous age, V.N. Tatishchev, 
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an elder contemporary of Lomonosov, was close to Peter in his lifetime. 
Tatishchev came from an ancient noble family, and paid great tribute to 
class prejudice. He was, so to speak, the first Russian historian with a Euro- 
pean education and a scientific approach to his subject. He has left behind 
several works which also make it possible to consider him one of the first 
Russian economists. 

P.I. Rychkov, born into a wealthy merchant family, served under Tati- 
shchev and enjoyed the patronage of Lomonosov. Engaged in regional 
studies, geography and history, he also wrote several works on economics. 

These men had much in common. Above all, they were enlighteners, 
and saw as their main aim the spread of knowledge. With the naivety of their 
age, they saw enlightenment as the way to resolving the social questions of 
serfdom and autocracy in Russia. Hence the multifaceted nature of their 
scientific and literary activity. “The main figures in the whole history of our 
public thought are precisely the enlighteners. Some of them possessed enor- 
mous power of theoretical thought. However, their pursuit of enlightenment 
as such almost always distracted them from a study of “pure science”. And 
they themselves were well aware of this,’ said Plekhanov. 

Further on he cites the highly appropriate words of N.G. Chernyshevsky, 
who frankly declared the work of the enlighteners to be ‘the further devel- 
opment of that which was begun by Peter the Great’. 

In addition to the other factors referred to in the Introduction, enlight- 
enment explains the nature of the economic writings of the Lomonosov 
period, and, indeed, of the whole 18th century. The Russians with the knowl- 
edge, talent and desire to propel scholarship forward were very few. Their 
time and energy were absorbed by numerous duties and affairs more pressing 
than the composition of economic treatises. Therefore the economic views 
of Lomonosov and his contemporaries have to be gathered piece by piece, 
gleaned from their writings devoted to purely practical matters. The path 
followed by Russian socio-economic thought was slow, difficult and bumpy. 

As social thinkers, Lomonosov and his contemporaries were united by 
yet another common factor: all their hopes for progress were bound up with 
the actions of the autocratic monarchy. Their faith in the benevolent omni- 
potence of this authority was a result of what had been achieved by Peter. 

f course, economic theory and the policy of mercantilism in Western 
Europe also based itself on the decisive role of the state in economic proc- 
eases. However, in the middle of the 18th century the classical school was 
already taking shape which accorded a considerably less important role to the 
state and was investigating economic laws as such. In Russia the conditions 
for this did not yet exist. 

Russian thinkers were deeply convinced that economic and cultural 
rogress in Russia was possible only by means of further Europeanisation. 
owever, this could be achieved only by a powerful and enlightened govern- 

ment. Even many decades later Pushkin could write that ‘the government is 
still the only European in Russia’.* 

Naturally, Lomonosov was not a supporter of serfdom and feudal prac- 
tices. However, neither did he oppose them. The question simply did not 
figure prominently in his work and writings. The only occasion on which he 
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spoke directly about this social sore was at a point in his economic-demogra- 
phic work on the flight of peasants abroad, particularly to Poland, which was 
happening as a result of landowner oppression of the peasants and military 
conscription. Lomonosov limited himself to proposals on easing the burden 
of taxation and conscription in regions bordering with Poland. One cannot 
but admit that here there is neither analysis nor criticism of serf- 
dom. 

Tatishchev was a convinced supporter of serfdom, and ail his projects 
were directed at ensuring the prosperity of landowning estates. Rychkov, 
who can be considered one of the first agrarian economists in Russia, could 
not envisage the development of agriculture in forms other than those of 
serfdom and, moreover, gave his preference to labour services—the most 
overt form of the exploitation of forced labour. 


Economics and Demography in the Works of Lomonosov 


The most important economic work by Lomonosov is contained in 
his letter to II. Shuvalov, dated November 1, 1761. This comparatively 
short essay (in a modern publication it covers only 20 printed pages) is com- 
posed of an introduction, in which he set forth his programme of scholarly 
work in the field of economics, and the main body of the essay, in which 
he examined demographic problems in Russia. The remaining points in his 
programme were not fulfilled. Literature devoted to this work is now many 
times greater in volume than the essay itself. Today it is accepted practice to 
publish it under the title On the Preservation and Increase of the Russian 
Nation, the heading Lomonosov gave to the first point in his pro- 
gramme. 

The Soviet scholar M.V. Ptukha, the author, in my opinion, of the best 
work on the socio-economic views of Lomonosov, poses three questions: 
(1) what caused this work to be written at the end of 1761? (2) Why did 
Lomonosov write it in the form of a private letter? (3) Why was the letter 
addressed to Shuvalov? 

The answers can be summed up as follows: In 1761 a decree was issued 
on a third universal census of the population, which was necessary for tax 
and military purposes. This stimulated interest in demographic questions. 
In these circumstances, Lomonosov probably decided to commit to paper 
ideas that he had long since had in his mind. 

For its time, the essay seemed very daring. In particular it annoyed the 
clergy, with whom Lomonosov was, in any case, not on good terms. It seems 
likely that this article was not intended for publication, but was a confiden- 
tial report for the authorities. The extent to which Lomonosov was correct 
is revealed by the fact that the first (abridged) publication of his report in 
1819 provoked a minor scandal, and almost caused the censor who allowed 
it to be printed to lose his post. 

LI. Shuvalov was Lomonosov’s friend and patron. This high-ranking of- 
ficial had considerable influence at court, and was in a position to convey 
the letter directly into the hands of Empress Elizabeth. However, it is unlike- 
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ly that he did this, if only because she had but a few weeks left to live.® 

The population, its size, movement and structure constitute the natural 
basis for economic analysis. Marx noted that this approach was ‘taken by 
political economy historically at its inception. The 17th-century economists, 
for example, always started with the living whole, the population, the nation, 
the State, several States, etc.’’ Thus Lomonosov was in line with world eco- 
nomic science when he began with the population in Russia. : 

Up till approximately the middle of the 18th century, philosophy in 
Europe was dominated by the concept that a large population and its rapid 

owth were an indisputable sign of the wealth and prosperity of the state. 

he mercantilists, who elaborated this theory for sovereigns, assured them, 
not without success, that the more subjects they had, the more powerful 
they were. The French physiocrat economists were the first to question this 
principle, arguing that any growth in the population must be preceded by 
an increase in agricultural production. At the end of the century, Malthus 
expressly declared that the growth of the population was a disaster, and 
strove to explain the economic flaws of capitalism in terms of excess popula- 
tion. 

Lomonosov unquestionably supported the first approach, which objec- 
tively corresponded to the conditions in Russia, which had large tracts of 
unoccupied territory and a relatively small population—around 20 million. 

His*contribution consisted, firstly, in the fact that he developed the con- 
cept of the optimal growth of population for the specific conditions existing 
in Russia, and, secondly, in that he elaborated a body of measures designed to 
stimulate that growth. 

Lomonosov’s style is reminiscent of the style of William Petty, one of 
the founders of both demography and political economy. The same con- 
cision, precision and concentration on the issue in question, features usually 
associated with works in the exact and natural sciences. Clearly Lomonosov 
was not acquainted with the works of Petty and his followers in England. 
However, he was undoubtedly familiar with contemporary German literature, 
and was in agreement with the general spirit of its approach to demographic 
questions. As in other areas of scientific knowledge, the originality and signif- 
icance of Lomonosov’s ideas on demographic questions was, in his own day, 
questioned and debated. An extreme viewpoint on this subject was expressed 
by the author of an article published in the Lomonosov almanac issued in 
1911 to mark the bicentenary of his birth and containing, on the whole, 
interesting material. The author wrote, for example: ‘Lomonosov followed 
the trend then dominant in German scientific thought’.® Referring to Siiss- 
milch and Justi, German scholars on the theory of the state (‘statisticians’ 
in the 18th-century meaning of this-term), the author declared that ‘the 
difference between their works and the ments used in the project by 

omonosov consists in the greater comprehensiveness and systematisation 
of the former: there is a lack in Lomonosov of a detailed theoretical elabora- 
tion of the question under investigation’.? 
_ Such an approach was subjected to fundamental criticism, particularly 
in the work by Ptukha to which we have already referred. The pedantic and 
formal approach of the author of this article to the dciouraphic concepts 
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of Lomonosov indeed leaps to the eye. Without denying the link between 
Lomonosov and contemporary German thought in this area, we must admit 
that his essay was original in essence and of considerable importance for 
Russia. 

Lomonosov took the bull by the horns, so to speak, and set out in 13 
points the reasons for the low level of population growth in Russia, and his 
proposals aimed at correcting this situation. The first four points were devot- 
ed to the low birth-rate and methods of increasing it. The next three points 
(5-7) dealt with the high level of infant mortality and indicated measures to 
reduce it. In points 8-1] he examined adult mortality and methods of low- 
ering it. Point 12 dealt with ‘emigration’ (the flight of peasants abroad), 
while point 13 proposed the attraction of immigrants from abroad. 

It is evident that, together with the systematic and ‘natural science’ 
approach to the subject, there is excellent knowledge of the life of the 
people, its dark, and even dreadful aspects. The marriage of young boys to 
adult women, the lack of medical assistance at birth, the baptism of infants in 
icy water, alcoholism, shortage of doctors and apothecaries, epidemics and 
barbaric methods of treatment, fires and natural calamities... Lomonosov 
wrote about all of this, and much else besides, in powerful and vivid language. 
All the measures which he proposed required the active involvement of the 
central authorities: they must prohibit, decree, institute, supervise... The 
power to which the author was appealing was that of enlightened absolutism. 
In discussing the population question, he everywhere emphasised state 
interest, sometimes referring to it as ‘the general weal’. However, objectively 
speaking, his ideas were humane. Without dealing with the fundamental 
causes of the harsh position in which the population found itself, those ideas 
were nonetheless directed at improving that position. Historians point out 
that certain of Lomonosov’s practical suggestions were, to some degree or 
other, implemented in the reign of Catherine II, although there is no basis for 
assuming that this can be attributed to his influence. 

The letter to Shuvalov begins as follows: ‘On going through my writings, 
I found some old notes I had made on certain ideas touching upon the in- 
crease of the general weal... All these ideas, noted down at different times, 
can be brought together, it seems to me, under the following headings: (1) On 
the preservation and increase of the Russian nation. (2) On the elimination 
of idleness. (3) On the improvement of morals and on the extension of pop- 
ular education. (4) On the improvement of agriculture. (5) On the better 
use of the merchant class. (6) On a better state economy. (7) On the preserva- 
tion of the military art during a long period of peace. 

‘These very important chapters require profound argumentation, long ex- 
perience of affairs of state and great caution in putting them into effect.’ 

We also have the rough draft written by Lomonosov in his own hand and 
containing a list similar to the one above, but differing in details. Point 
4 reads: ‘On the multiplication of internal abundance’. The point concerning 
the merchant class follows immediately after this, and is supplemented with 
a special reference to external trade. In addition there is a curious addition 
consisting of several unnumbered points, for example: ‘Idleness to be illus- 
trated: by place, by individuals, and by time’.'° 
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There is a great deal of interesting material to be found here, both as 
regards Lomonosov’s own biography, and as regards the development of eco- 
nomic thought in Russia. First of all, it is important to note Lomonosov’s 
reference to his earlier and intermittent interest in economic questions. It 
is possible that some of the results of the work he did in this area have not 
come down to us. Of particular note is his concept of the nature of econom- 
ic problems, of the need for a carefully elaborated system of measures in 
the economy, and prudence in applying them. Also interesting is his inten- 
tion to make a detailed study of the problem of idleness. 

Literature on this subject has repeatedly pointed to the similarity be- 
tween this plan and the structure of the book by Pososhkov. One can also 
find certan similarities with the questions studied by Adam Smith in his 
Wealth of Nations. This, of course, is due to the similarity of certain major 
economic problems in the 18th century. The question of eliminating idleness 
has its parallel in Smith’s book in the latter’s concern to increase the propor- 
tion of the population engaged in productive labour. In the point on state 
economy, Lomonosov clearly intended to discuss the economic role of the 
state. Smith also dealt with this question at the end of his book. Finally, 
the question of maintaining the military capability of the army in peacetime 
was also dealt with separately by Smith. 

It would, of course, be erroneous to exaggerate these points of similar- 
ity. Lomonosov was writing in quite different socio-economic conditions. 
In terms of the general nature of his views, he must be classed as a mercan- 
tilist, whereas Smith was one of the most prominent representatives of clas- 
sical bourgeois political economy. 

By today’s standards, Lomonosov died quite young, at the age of 54, 
in 1765, leaving a wife whom he had married in Germany, and one daughter. 
His granddaughter married a hero of the Napoleonic war of 1812, General 
N.N. Raevsky, and their sons were friends of Pushkin, while their daughters 
were the wives of the Decembrists Volkonsky and Orlov.'! 

Death cut short many works the great scholar was engaged upon, includ- 
ing the realisation of one curious project—that of compiling an Economic 
Lexicon of Russian Products. With the help of colleagues and using numerous 
sources, he hoped to compile something akin to a commercial reference book 
for men of affairs both in Russia and abroad. The reference book was to con- 
tain basic information on the places where specific products were manufac- 
tured, on the quantities and quality, on their local use and sale to other 
regions of the country and abroad, on transport routes and, finally, on prices. 

Lomonosov was the first in Russia to suggest the publication of an eco- 
nomic meee which was to provide information on production, trade, 
harvests, etc. It was he who had the idea of creating an academic journal in 
which, together with other sciences, economics would also be represented. 
Not long before his death, he submitted to the new empress, Catherine II, 
a project for the creation of a special state organ which was to combine fea- 
tures of an administrative and scientific institution and to occupy itself with 
agriculture. All these ideas remained on paper. To some extent the last was 
realised with the establishment in 1765 of the Free Economic Society for the 
Encouragement of Agriculture and Household Management in Russia, al- 
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though it was created on principles differing from those in Lomonosov’s 
project. 

The tireless and inventive mind of Lomonosov touched upon economic 
questions from various angles. He wrote a great deal about industrial devel- 
opment in Russia, particularly in mining and metallurgy, translated from the 
German a book about agricultural economics, drew up a project for a north- 
ern sea route round Asia, and attempted to give it an economic basis. 


Tatishchev: Work and Ideas 


The extraordinary character of Vasily Nikitich Tatishchey attracts atten- 
tion. He was born in 1686 into a noble but impoverished family, entered 
army service at an early age, fought courageously in the battle of Poltava 
and was noticed by Peter I who, to the end of his life, patronised this loyal 
officer and efficient official. Tatishchev was devoted to Peter, and had total 
faith in the correctness of all he did. However, he often had his own opinion 
on specific questions, and his career did not always benefit from expressing 
it. He was a man of considerable independence and daring in his judgements. 

Tatishchev spent several years abroad, mainly in Germany and Sweden, 
carrying out secret assignments for the government, and possibly for Peter 
himself. While abroad he absorbed a great deal of European scholarship, and 
developed a love for history and plilosophy. Around 1719 he first had the 
idea which became the chief interest of his life: writing the first history of 
Russia which would correspond to the contemporary level of historical 
science. He worked with unbelievable assiduity and conscientiousness on 
this enormous labour, studying rare books and manuscripts. 

The life of Tatishchev contains its tragedy. The death of Peter I termi- 
nated his career, but did not give him either freedom or leisure. He was 
moved to the Mint, was in charge of the state mining enterprises in the Urals 
and Siberia, and then the chief of the Orenburg territory and governor of 
Astrakhan. He founded the town of Yekaterinburg (now Sverdlovsk), and 
took part in the founding of Orenburg. He served to the rank of privy coun- 
sellor (Lomonosov was two ranks lower—state counsellor—when he died), 
but found himself in permanent conflict with the St. Petersburg authorities, 
spent some time in the Peter and Paul fortress and since 1739 was under in- 
vestigation; he found himself implicated in a scandalous intrigue due to the 
envy and slander of those who had high-ranking patrons in St. Petersburg. 
Tatishchevy was unquestionably a conscientious and efficient administrator, 
but to some extent it was precisely this which brought his downfall. His 
personal life also proved unsuccessful. In 1728 he appealed to the Synod for a 
divorce from his wife, by whom he had two children, on the grounds that she 
was unfaithful, drank and had attempted to poison him. His appeal dragged 
on, and he lived apart from his wife to the end of his life. 

All of this meant that the chief work of his life, which has preserved his 
name for future generations, received only sporadic attention, and was pur- 
sued only thanks to enormous effort. 

There was a moment when, by the will of fate, Tatishchev found him- 
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self caught up in major historical events. At the beginning of 1730, follow- 
ing the death of the young Peter II and during the election of Anna Iohan- 
novna, Russia found itself at a political crossroads: would it retain an unlim- 
ited autocracy (as Pushkin will say later, limited only by the garrotte, that is, 
by a palace coup and the assassination of the tsar), would the autocracy be 
limited by the members of an oligarchic council, or would the monarch reign 
supreme, but with the ‘help’ of an elective body representing a relatively wide 
circle of the aristocracy. Tatishchev supported this last variant and was, so to 
speak, the first proponent of parliamentarism in Russia. He was obliged to 
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renounce his idea when others of like mind abandoned it, and the Guards 
proclaimed Anna unlimited autocrat. For two or three years he appeared to 
enjoy the favour of the court, but the Empress, her favourite, Biron, and 
other influential persons did not forgive his ‘constitutional enthusiasm’ and his 
role as the patriotic leader of the Russian aristocracy. Therefore he was 
removed permanently from both capitals—Moscow and St. Petersburg. 

In 1745 Tatishchev was retired and sent to his village just outside Mos- 
cow, where he lived another five years under the constant threat of trial and 
prison. His strength of spirit is revealed by the fact that during those years 
he finished his History of Russia and wrote a number of other works, in- 
cluding those which enable him to be considered one of the first Russian 
economists. 

Like Lomonosov, Tatishchev played a significant role in the develop- 
ment of Russo-German cultural ties. This is indicated by the fact that the 
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GDR has published a fundamental research into his work, including his 
economic essays. '” 

A portrait of Tatishchev during the last years of his life has come down 
to us in the words of an English trader and traveller, Jonas Hanway, who 
had long conversations with him in Astrakhan: ‘This old man was remarkable 
for his socratical look, his emaciated body, which he preserved many years 
by great temperance, and for keeping his mind continually employed. When 
he was not writing, reading or discoursing about business, he played at dice 
one hand against the other..."'? Clearly for exercise. 

His Essay on the Merchant Class and the Trades (1748), in which Ta- 
tishchev developed and modernised the view of the Petrine age, is his main 
economic work. Another interesting work—Brief Economic Notes on the 
Village—is, as it were, a guide to landowners on how to manage serf-based 
estates with the greatest economic efficiency. In addition, individual ideas 
having economic aspects are to be found in other essays and official docu- 
ments kept in the archives. During the lifetime of Tatishchev, almost none 
of his numerous works in various spheres were published. 

Tatishchev was the ideologist of the serf-owning aristocracy, but an aris- 
tocracy sufficiently enlightened to understand that its class interest lay not 
in the impoverishment of the peasantry, but in its economic prosperity. 
Therefore he made a long and detailed study of methods capable of improv- 
ing the position of the peasants within the framework of the existing socio- 
economic structure. This was economics in the original, Aristotelian sense 
of the word—the science of ‘household management’, in this instance the 
large ‘family’ economics of the landowner and his serfs. 

The institution of serfdom itself, according to Tatishchev, was based 
on an agreement supposedly concluded between the landowners and their 
peasants, according to which the first undertook to defend the peasants and 
guarantee them a minimum level of living conditions, while the peasants, 
in exchange, renounced their freedom and agreed to perform labour ser- 
vices. Another justification of serfdom he saw in that, by binding the peasant 
to the land and, through this, to agriculture, it left the nobility economically 
free to serve the sovereign and the state with sword and pen, and this was, 
in his eyes, the supreme public calling of the nobility. Sometimes Tatish- 
chev declared that, theoretically, the freedom of the serfs would be prefer- 
able, but that in the conditions existing in Russia it would remain imprac- 
ticable for the foreseeable future. 

Tatishchev realised that those forms of exploitation of serf labour 
were more profitable which gave serfs a material interest in the results of 
their labour. Therefore he suggested that the landowners grant the peas- 
ants a certain amount of land and take for this an agreed payment in mo- 
ney or kind, that is, that they make only restricted use of forced labour. 
A German researcher has this to say: “These ideas indicate how deeply he 
had thought about economic problems, and how he attempted, within 
the context of the existing conditions, to stimulate the development of 
agriculture’. ! 4 

However, he also did not retreat in the face of coercive and punitive 
measures, envisaging a prison on the landowner’s estate, and the transfer of 
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inveterate ‘idlers’ as slaves to corrective masters, for whom they would work 
merely for subsistence. 

The essay on the merchant class and the trades is a mercantilist tract, a 
little behind the times in Western European terms, but wholly up-to-date 
for Russia. Tatishchev was of the opinion that the wealth of the state could 
not increase without developed commerce, and that ‘external trade abroad 
brings the greatest wealth and benefit’. To illustrate how foreign trade en- 
riches a country which does not mine precious metals, he cites the example 
of the Netherlands and England, who ‘solely by the trades and commerce 
have acquired great wealth and power, and therefore the respect of all’,’° 
whereas Spain, despite the flow of wealth from her colonies in America, 
has become impoverished, for she has neglected the development of manu- 
facture and commerce. This example was very relevant as, until the middle of 
the 18th century, Russia produced no gold and very little silver. Tatishchev 
sought to show that Russia could only become rich by virtue of precious 
metals if the development of industry and commerce was accelerated, partic- 
ularly as regards export. As we can see, this was good advice, although the 
basis was flawed by the illusions typical of mercantilism, which saw wealth 
as residing in these metals. 


Rychkov: the Living Link of Time 


When he published his History of Pugachev, Pushkin included as an ad- 
dendum a manuscript chronicle by Rychkov, ‘The Seige of Orenburg’, which 
he had discovered. He referred to ‘the curious chronicle of our renowned 
academician Rychkov, whose works are marked by genuine scholarship and 
conscientiousness...”! 

Rychkov was not a full academician, but he was the first corresponding 
member in the history of the Russian Academy. This title was first intro- 
duced especially for him in 1759 on the request of the historian G.F. Miller, 
member of the Academy, and with the support of Lomonosov.'’ Rychkov 
did not have a formal education but, extremely talented and exceptionally 
industrious, he became a true scholar. 

Pyotr Ivanovich Rychkov, the son of a merchant, was born in 1712 in 
Vologda. He studied languages, accountancy and practical commerce in the 
offices of foreign traders. In 1734 he was sent as a minor official to the 
Orenburg territory, was rapidly promoted and became the man effectively 
in charge of a department whose chiefs, one of whom, as we know, was 
Tatishchev, were constantly changing. Having received an aristocratic title and 
become a landowner, he retired, occupied himself with agriculture and crafts 
on his estate, then entered service once more and finally reached the rank 
of state counsellor. At the time of the Pugachev uprising in 1773-1775 he 
was in charge of the state salt works and was an eye-witness of the menacing 
events which he described. He died in 1777 in Yekaterinburg. 

Judging by his writings and extensive correspondence, Rychkov was 
pedantic and placed great importance on rank. His views were politically 
acceptable. Moreover he had an irrepressible passion for writing and exchang- 
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ing ideas with other scholars. This by no means always pleased his superiors, 
and poisoned the last years of his life which, an old man, he spent in hopeless 
conflict with Reinsdorp, the governor. Pushkin classed this Reinsdorp with 
those Germans in Russian service who, holding the ranks of brigadier and gen- 
eral, ‘displayed weakness, timidity and lack of zeal’! *, during the Pugachev 
rebellion. It is understandable that he should have feared the ‘chronicler’. 

Rychkov’s economic writings lie forgotten in antiquarian publications 
of the 18th century. He did not deal with theory, but interested himself 
in economic practice, the history of the national economy and trade. Even 
during Tatishchev’s lifetime, Rychkov sent him some articles on the history 
of trade and on Russian foreign trade. Tatishchev approved this essay by his 
former subordinate and made a series of comments on it, including ‘among 
them the first and most important: Latin and French words are used, which 
all scholars consider to be a corrupt practice’. Rychkov replied: “That I some- 
times include foreign words in my letters and essays happens only because 
of our insufficient learning as regards those matters to which the terms refer, 
for which I most humbly beg that I be kindly allowed to retain them. I have 
never used such foreign vou except out of utmost necessity, and hereafter 
will seek to arrive at a better knowledge of our language and, if possible, 
make no further use of them.” 

Here Rychkov touched upon the important question of the emergence 
of Russian economic terminology. Although he apologised to his critic, he 
was essentially correct when he used a foreign term in those cases in which he 
was not certain whether Russian possessed an adequate equivalent. One of 
the tasks taken up by the Russian economists of the 18th and the beginning 
of the 19th centuries was precisely the creation of that body of terminolo- 

without which no science could develop. In some cases Russian words 
aving an ordinary, everyday meaning could be given a specific scientific 
meaning (value, costs, profit, etc.). In others, foreign words served, as in the 
natural sciences, as the basis for the creation of new Russian terms that 
have now become essential (capital, rent, monopoly, and others). 

In 1755, on the initiative of academician Miller, a renowned historian 
and ethnographer, the first Russian popular-science journal Monthly Essays 
for Benefit and Entertainment, began publication. An interest in economic 
quetions characterised this distant ancestor of similar modern journals. 

uring the first year, the journal published a long review of two foreign 
books on commerce, and ‘A Discourse on Commerce and Currency by Mar- 
quis Gieronim Belloni, a Titled Merchant in Rome’, which appeared in two 
consecutive issues. Three articles by Rychkov were also published under the 
heading ‘Correspondence Between Two Friends on Commerce’. Their signifi- 
cance lies in the fact that these would seem to be the first original Russian 
publications on economic topics. Of particular interest is the third article, 
which Rychkov rewrote after seeing the first two in print. 

In his essay Rychkov repeated certain ideas of Pososhkov and Tatish- 
chev. We come across Pososhkov’s favourite idea, namely that Russia did not 
need foreign trade, whereas the West would find it difficult to survive without 
trade with Russia. Here also we meet Tatishchev’s contrast between England 
and Holland on the one hand, and Spain on the other, and also the moral of 
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this contrast for Russia. It is clear that Rychkov was in full accord with the 
mercantilist outlook. His achievement can be seen as lying in his attempt 
to give concise, condensed expression to the principles and methods of mer- 
cantilism as applied to Russia. He was in favour of the most active and con- 
stant state intervention in foreign trade. The traders engaged in such com- 
merce had always to feel the hand of the government, which supported, pro- 
tected, regulated and, if necessary, punished. An especially important role 
was accorded to the state in the development of Russian industry. The export 
of raw materials had to be prohibited, except in the case of a considerable 
surplus of some particular commodity or ‘if there are insufficient skilled 
craftsmen’ to process it. The magistrates were to determine the maximum 
amount of credit to any particular trader, and ensure that he did not ex- 
ceed it. 

Rychkov called for the introduction among Russian traders of the Ital- 
ian (that is, modern, Western-type) style of accounting: ‘This science of or- 
dered book-keeping and accounting, so necessary to the merchant class, can 
be established on the same rules in our country, with no little benefit to the 
merchant class’. ° 

Rychkov was one of the most active members of the Free Economic 
Society and was given several awards by this society for his works and his 
information on agricultural questions. In 1766, the Works of the Society 
published his ‘On the Use of Goat-Wool’, in which he provided the first 
information on the manufacture of the finest products made from goat 
down — the famous Orenburg shawls. In 1770 Rychkov (together with the 
agronomist and memorialist A.T. Bolotov) was awarded the gold medal 
for his essay-instructions for a village administrator. His work was presented 
under the characteristic motto: ‘Learn and work as long as you live’.*! 

It is evident from this essay that Rychkov understood the significance 
of economic stimuli for the peasants, but did not see much possibility of 
using them on the landowners’ estates. He believed that the system of quit- 
rent tempted the peasant to abandon agriculture, and this was fatal not only 
for the landowner, but for the country. For this reason he supported the 
system of labour service, suggesting that the volume of service be regulated 
not only as to the time spent on it, but also by ‘duties’, a form of production 
rate. Rychkov demands from the bailiff the most rigorous control of the 
quality of agricultural labour, and with knowledge of his subject lists the 
subterfuges used by peasants in order to work off their labour service as 
quickly as possible, regardless of quality. 

By the middle of the 18th century, enlightenment was producing its 
first fruit in Russia. For the first time there appeared in the country a group 
of people with secular (non-religious) education, capable of undertaking 
scientific study, and in particular of assimilating and adapting Western socio- 
economic thought. 


3 The Russian Followers of Adam Smith 


In the 18th century, the sciences studying human society (so- 
ciology, economics, law, political economy, and in part also history and phi- 
losophy) were classed together under the broad and not very precise concept 
of ‘jurisprudence’. Occasionally jurisprudence in its turn was divided into 
two fields. The first was sometimes called natural law, sometimes ethical 
philosophy, and sometimes both concepts were used together. This was 
approximately what we today would call social science. The second field 
was jurisprudence in the narrow sense of the term: Roman law as the basis 
of modern legal systems and legal practice in the majority of present-day 
states. 

When the Russian government began to send young and talented 
people to foreign universities to study the social sciences, their aim was 
usually expressed as the study of jurisprudence, including both above-named 
fields. Such was the education received by S.E. Desnitsky and I.A. Tretyakov, 
who were sent in 1761 to study at Glasgow University in Scotland, and who 
later became the first Russian professors of social sciences. They may also be 
considered the first Russian economists possessing a European academic level 
of knowledge. 

Two circumstances led to economic problems occupying a 
prominent position in the work of these two men: their personal talents and 
inclinations, and the Glasgow professors. One might say that they were 
incredibly fortunate: they attended the lectures given by the great scholar of 
the 18th century, Adam Smith. And not only did they attend the lectures, 
but absorbed the material, assimilated Smith’s ideas and were the first to 
bring them to Russia. Smith had still not written his Inquiry into the Nature 
and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, and was by no means as famous as he 
was a couple of decades later. His views on political economy were still 
taking shape. To some extent it might be said that Desnitsky and Tretyakov 
were the first ‘Smithonians’ not only in Russia, but in the whole of Europe. 

As later Russian disciples of Smith, they did not adopt every 
aspect of Smith’s theory, but rather were inspired by its spirit and essence. 
a, wittingly and unwittingly adapted it to the conditions existing in 

ussia. 

The other leading trend in classical bourgeois political economy 
in the 1760s and 1770s was the French school of physiocrats, created pri- 
marily by the works of Quesnay and Turgot. This school also exerted a 
degree of influence, but far less, on Russian thinking. 
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Glasgow University 


As far as we know, Desnitsky and Tretyakov were the first Russian 
students to attend a British university. Both of them (but particularly Desn- 
itsky) became intermediaries between Russian and British culture, and 
therefore the life and works of these two men are the object of joint research 
by scholars in the USSR and in Great Britain. Among the latter, the most 
prominent is unquestionably A.H. Brown (Oxford University), who has been 
researching into these questions for many years. He had used material from 


Semyon Efimovich Desnitsky. 

A professor of Moscow University. 
He was the founder of the Russian 
school of jurisprudence and the first 
Russian sociologist 


Soviet and Scottish archives, uncovered a number of new facts, and published 
in Britain and in the USSR several important works on Desnitsky and Tre- 
tyakov.! Much has also been done in this field by Soviet scholars, in partic- 
ular I.S, Bak and S.A. Pokrovsky.? 

Nonetheless, the lives of Desnitsky and Tretyakov contain much that 
is still unknown. We do not even know in which year Desnitsky was born. 
Both professors, the pride of Moscow University, were obliged to leave it 
at some point, but we only have a very rough idea of the true reason. Finally, 
there is the two hundred year-old mystery of the ‘Moscow conspectus’ of 
the lectures by Smith—a manuscript which Desnitsky and Tretyakov brought 
with them from Glasgow in 1767, which they used in their works written 
during their time in Moscow, and which then disappeared without trace. 

Semyon Efimovich Desnitsky was born at some time between 1735 
and 1740, in the town of Nezhin in the Ukraine, into a lower middle-class 
family. It is known that he studied in the church school of the Trinity-St. 
Sergiy Lavra, from where he went on to the gymnasium attached to Moscow 
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University, which was still in its early years and where, in 1759, he became 
a student. Here he met Ivan Andreyevich Tretyakov, who was born in 1735 
in Tver (now Kalinin), the son of an army officer (clearly of low rank), who 
had received his early education in a church school in Tver. From then on 
the careers of both were inseparably linked. They were summoned to St. Pe- 
tersburg, and from there sent to study in Scotland by the Academy of Sci- 
ences. In all probability, the university at which they were to study had not 
been decided upon in advance, but was recommended to the Russian envoy 
in London by English acquaintances of his. One of the documents of Glas- 
gow University states that both Russian gentlemen were sent on the recom- 
mendation of Lord Mansfield, a descendent of a Scottish aristocratic family 
who had made for himself a brilliant legal and political career in London.’ 

It was a happy choice. Scottish universities were distinguished by the 
high level of education offered and by originality of thought, and Glasgow 
was among the best of them. In the city itself, industry and trade were de- 
veloping intensively, and the envigorating air blew within the old univer- 
sity walls. The professor of ethical philosophy was Adam Smith, the pro- 
fessor of medicine and chemistry was Joseph Black, a world-renowned schol- 
ar, while mechanics was taught by James Watt, a young man of the same 
age as the two Russian students, and the inventor of the steam engine. After 
analysing what Desnitsky wrote about Watt on returning to Russia, Brown 
draws the highly probable conclusion that the Russian student was closely 
acquainted with the young mechanic. 

Desnitsky and tige kay spent six years in Glasgow without returning 
home. Living among the students and local people, they undoubtedly soon 
mastered English. Judging by surviving documents and by their own results, 
they studied successfully, fully justifying the allowance they received from 
the Academy, which was, moreover, rather meagre. 

Unfortunately, we do not possess any direct evidence indicating that the 
Russian students were personally acquainted with Adam Smith. However 
a number of indirect facts make this seem quite likely. Statements made offi- 
cially by Desnitsky and Tretyakov to the Glasgow University authorities 
provide us with documentary evidence of the fact that they attended Doctor 
Smith’s classes in ethics and jurisprudence. From all the subsequent work 
of both it is clear that these classes exerted a considerable influence on their 
views. As Smith left Glasgow University in 1764 to go abroad as tutor to a 
young nobleman, the Russian students must clearly have attended his lec- 
tures in 1762-1763 and, perhaps, during the autumn term of the next acad- 
emic year. 

There were barely more than a dozen professors lecturing at Glasgow 
University, while the students numbered no more than 200-250. In these 
circumstances, personal contacts between the students and the professors 
outside lectures were virtually inevitable. It is known, for example, that the 
students were often guests at the Smith home. It is difficult to imagine that 
he did not interest himself in these inquiring young men from a distant and 
little-known land. In the summer of 1762, Desnitsky and Tretyakov found 
themselves in a desperate situation: the allowance of money from the Rus- 
sian embassy in London was overdue. They were obliged to request the uni- 
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versity for a loan. The minutes of the meeting of the university senate held 
on August 11, 1762, recorded the fact that the senate decided to credit them 
with a sum of &40. Professor Smith was entrusted with handing this money 
over to the young students, and on October 27 of the same year he reported 
to the senate that they had repaid the loan.* It may be supposed that Smith 
was their tutor at the time. 

In my book Adam Smith (1968), written in the style of a literary biog- 
raphy, I permitted myself to adduce certain facts, within the limits of the 
probable, concerning the life of this great Scotsman, and in particular as re- 
gards his relations with the Russian students.* And now, in the light of mate- 
rial published since, my suggestion that they had personal contacts outside 
the framework of their official studies would still seem highly probable. 

Economic question occupied a central place in Smith’s lectures on ju- 
risprudence. These lectures contain in quite clear form many of the issues 
which would be developed subsequently in his fundamental work Inquiry 
into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations. In particular, Smith 
spoke a great deal about the evolution of property along with the develop- 
ment of human society, and this theme later came to occupy a prominent 
place in Desnitsky’s essays. In Smith’s lectures there was a section on the 
causes of the slow progress of prosperity, and this question was of partic- 
ular interest to Tretyakov. 

After Smith’s departure, his pupil, the young professor John Millar, 
whose name also occupies an honourable position among the figures of 
Scottish enlightenment, took over the tutorship of the Russian students. 
Millar was only a few years older than his students, and there can be little 
doubt that close ties of friendship formed between them. Under Millar, 
Desnitsky and Tretyakov studied Roman law, as this was a necessary condi- 
tion of receiving first a Master’s and then a Doctor’s degree in law. How- 
ever, it would seem that their interests inclined them towards sociology and 
political science in which Millar was one of the pioneers. It is possible that 
they also continued to study, to some extent at least, political economy. 

At the end of 1766 a tragicomical incident occurred which could have 
had sad consequences for Desnitsky. Among the professors at the university 
was a Professor Anderson who taught natural philosophy (that is, natural 
actenee) and who was known for his difficult character. He was also one 
of the leaders of the university choir. It would appear that he refused Desnits- 
ky permission to sing in the choir in the university chapel and, moreover, 
did so rather rudely. Desnitsky considered himself offended, and soon public- 
ly offended Anderson in his turn. As the documents show, he tore off Ander- 
son’s wig in the university courtyard, in the presence of a number of students. 
Desnitsky was threatened with expulsion from the university for eg viola- 
tion of discipline and order. The matter was handed over to the lord rector 
(the honorary head of the university) who, fortunately, proved to be a hu- 
mane man. Taking into account that Desnitsky was a foreigner sent to study 
at the cost of his government, and expulsion could mean for him the end 
of any hopes of a career, the lord rector satisfied himself with a severe repri- 
mand. Desnitsky was ordered to make a public apology to Professor Ander- 
son and to the university. Thus the incident ended, and the authorities in 


Moscow and St. Petersburg learned nothing of it. It is quite possible that the 
relatively mild punishment imposed on Desnitsky was due to the intervention 
of Millar, who had the reputation of being a man who would not abandon a 
student in misfortune. 

In the meantime Desnitsky and Tretyakov received orders to return 
home immediately. As they had already passed the necessary examinations, 
the university made an exception and awarded them their Doctor’s degrees, 
without their having defended their theses. In the spring or summer of 1767 
they said a final farewell to Glasgow. 


The Moscow Professors 


The official correspondence between Moscow University and govern- 
ment offices in St. Petersburg in 1765-1766 concerning Desnitsky and Tre- 
tyakov was published quite recently. This correspondence dealt almost ex- 
clusively with the financial affairs of the two students in Glasgow—their 
allowances, receipts and debts—and boded them little good on their return 
home. They had, without the permission of their superiors, fallen into debt 
and, regrettably, ‘their debts cannot be left unpaid, lest this prejudice the 
opinion of the whole of society as regards our nation’. Furthermore, ‘not all 
their study is wholly adequate’. Desnitsky and Tretyakov apparently pro- 
posed to compensate Moscow University for these extra expenses to pay off 
their debts: ‘in their report [they] write: there is one book that they will 
publish in Russia, though they do not name it, but only explain that it is 
contrary neither to our faith nor our government, but that they will be able 
to repay all their debt in one year.” 

As we can see, both sides already implicitly anticipated that the fruits 
of their study might prove unacceptable in Russia for political and religious 
reasons. The attitude of the university authorities to Desnitsky and Tretya- 
kov’s proposal to publish a book was clearly sceptical and, of course, this plan 
was never realised. 

Fortunately, the question of the debts was somehow resolved, and the 
Glasgow doctors returned to Moscow. However, the Moscow University 
authorities, prejudiced against them, refused to accept their diplomas uncon- 
ditionally. The University conference (academic council) required them to 
sit examinations in jurisprudence and mathematics. It is possible that the 
second requirement was intended to disadvantage them, for they had studied 
mathematics for only a very short time, at the very beginning of their stay 
in Glasgow. Both passed the examination in jurisprudence, which was in Lat- 
in, wih flying colours. As for the examination in mathematics, Desnitsky 
did not appear, and Tretyakov failed. Nonetheless, they were both permitted 
to deliver lectures on probationary status, and were soon made extraordinary 
professors (candidate professors) of the faculty of law. Five years later Des- 
nitsky became an ordinary (full) professor. We have no such information 
about Tretyakov. With the permission of the Empress, they were the first 
to deliver lectures on law in Russian, prior to that such lectures had been 
given in Latin. 
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Desnitsky worked at Moscow University for twenty years and had a 
profound influence. Law historians are unanimous in considering him the 
founder of the Russian school of jurisprudence. Engaged in the study of the 
theory of state and law, he became, so to speak, the first Russian sociolo- 
gist. Many talented young people received their education from Desnitsky 
inside the walls of Moscow University. It may now be considered as estab- 
lished that he cooperated in the publication of works by the Russian enlight- 
ener N.I. Novikov, later arrested and imprisoned. In 1783, with the founding 
of the Russian Academy of Sciences, entrusted with the task of studying 
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the Russian language and publishing the first Russian dictionary, Desnitsky 
was elected a member and compiled the legal terminology for the diction- 
ary. 
Desnitsky knew and loved the English language, which was then little 
known in Russia. He taught English for a while to students at Moscow Uni- 
versity. Doubtless, this love for English was bound up with his belief that it 
was in this language that had been and were being written works expressing, 
as A.N. Radishchev so vividly put it, ‘the resilience of the spirit of liberty. 
Desnitsky published the major work by the English jurist, Blackstone, Com- 
mentaries on the Laws of England, adding his own comments to the transla- 
tion, of which he had done a part. For autocratic and serf-owning Russia this 
was a bold book. The same Radishchev referred to it more than once. Des- 
nitsky’s interests were wide-ranging, and he even translated Shakespeare.” 

In his legal and sociological writings, Desnitsky appears as an indepen- 
dent and original thinker. At the same time, he retained throughout his 
life the progressive and humane ideas of his teachers, the best representa- 
tives of Scottish enlightenment. As Brown rightly comments: ‘Desnitsky paid 
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his Glasgow professors the tribute of courageously upholding many of their 
major ideas in an environment which was often extremely hostile to such rad- 
ical thoughts.’!° 

Although we possess very little biographical information on Desnitsky, 

there are a few indications of clashes between him and the university author- 
ities and clergy. The suggestion by M.T. Belyavsky that Desnitsky s sudden 
retirement in 1787 was possibly due to the fact that he was the author of 
certain daring political articles published in Novikov’s Moscow Gazette,’' 
would appear quite likely. Some indications of the struggle waged by Desnits- 
ky with his ‘deotocieal opponents, including with foreign professors who 
feared to lose their dominance in higher education, can be found in his writ- 
ings. 
a Desnitsky died in 1789, having barely passed his fiftieth year. The life 
and work of his friend ended even earlier. In 1773 Tretyakov submitted a 
request to the Senate to be allowed to retire. The reasons for and result 
of this request, and also his occupation in the years that followed, are un- 
known. LA. Tretyakov died in 1776. 

Desnitsky’s main works were his report for the government on reforms 
of state administration in Russia, and a series of university speeches which 
were published under the heading ‘Words’ or ‘Arguments’. Only three such 
speeches by Tretyakov have survived, and one of them, as Brown has shown 
on the basis of material obtained in Glasgow, was in fact prepared by Des- 
nitsky and only ‘delivered’ by Tretyakov.'? However, one of Tretyakov’s 
works was devoted specifically to economics, whereas in Desnitsky’s writ- 
ings economic questions were scattered among other problems and were 
nowhere particularly identified. 

Desnitsky and Tretyakov were born into the raznochintsy* and made 
their way in science by virtue of their talent, hard work and persistence. 
Their ideas and work were objectively directed at the bourgeois develop- 
ment of Russia. Two hundred years ago, such a direction was fundamentally 
progressive, expressing the interests of the Russian nation as a national com- 
munity. The words of Lenin are as applicable to them as they were to many 
figures of the enlightenment in Russia: ‘No selfishness was therefore 
displayed at the time by the ideologists of the bourgeoisie; on the contrary, 
both in the West and in Russia, they quite sincerely believed in universal 
well-being and sincerely desired it, they sincerely did not see (partly could 
not see) the contradictions in the system which was growing out of serfdom.” 


Desnitsky and the ‘Instructions’ of Catherine II 


Desnitsky and Tretyakov returned to Russia at a time of great hopes 
and illusions. A Commission for the Composition of a Project for a New 
Code of Law was created in 1767 in the form of an elective, consultative 
organ composed of representatives of all social strata except the peasant 


* The classes between the aristocracy and the peasantry. Roughly the equivalent 
of the middle classes. 
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serfs. The ‘Instructions’ for this Commission were drawn up by Catherine II 
in her own hand, and constituted what one might describe as a manifesto 
of enlightened despotism, in which the idea of autocracy was oddly com- 
bined with a phraseology borrowed from Western enlighteners. The Em- 
press was playing at constitutionalism and liberalism. 

The ‘Instructions’ received her signature on July 30, 1767, and Desnits- 
ky could well have read it in the autumn of that year. In February or March 
1768, Desnitsky, who had just become a professor at Moscow University, 
sent to the Empress a document entitled ‘Ideas on the Institution of Legisla- 
tive, Judicial and Punitive Power in the Russian Empire’. This document 
comprises an appeal to Catherine, the main body of the text and four pro- 
posals. Although Desnitsky referred to the ‘Instructions’ at one point, his 
report differed considerably from it in content, and even in part ran counter 
to it. It is true that he spoke of the need to preserve both the autocracy 
and serfdom, but in fact the reforms he outlined limited both these insti- 
tutions. 

In place of the Senate established by Peter I and composed of the titled 
nobility, called upon to assist him in the implementation of autocratic pow- 
er, Desnitsky proposed the creation of a new senate which would resemble 
a parliament composed of 600-800 members. This organ was to comprise 
representatives not only of the nobility and the clergy, but also of the Rus- 
sian tiers état (the merchants, the traders and artisans, the free, land-owning 
peasants), and also the raznochintsy-intelligentsia (members of universities 
and various military colleges, of the sciences and arts). Only the court, eco- 
nomic (state-owned) and private estate serfs were to be excluded from elec- 
tions and participation in this legislative organ. 

For the electors and senators, Desnitsky proposed to introduce a prop- 
erty qualification, that is, to permit only property owners to take part in 
the elections and, even more so, to be elected senators. Thus the old social- 
status principle was combined with a wholly bourgeois approach to the 
creation of organs of power. Desnitsky gave his senate fairly broad powers. 
Having stipulated that the monarch would nonetheless remain above the sen- 
ate, he possibly thought that the autocracy would, to some extent, defend 
the interests of the third estate from the encroachments of the nobility, who 
must inevitably prove the majority inside the senate. He obviously also 
hoped that the situation would change gradually, and that the third estate 
would come to predominate. In the words of A.S. Pokrovsky, ‘the conven- 
ing of such a senate would mean the transformation of Russia into a con- 
stitutional monarchy with a unicameral system, the beginning of the imple- 
mentation of the bourgeois principles of state structure...” 

Having declared with respect to the peasant serfs that ‘there is no pos- 
sibility of giving these tillers of the land rights and property without disturb- 
ing the peace of the realm’, Desnitsky then suggested a series of concrete 
measures which would legally restrict the power of the landowners over the 
serfs, and would give the peasant the right in law to a certain amount of 
private property. This was sufficiently bold in an age when serfdom was con- 
tinuing its extension and entrenchment. 

Desnitsky’s ideas received no acknowledgement from Catherine. How- 
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ever, it is very interesting to note that in certain specific issues the Empress 
later made use of the report by the Moscow professor. This was first pointed 
out by A.H. Brown.'* In April 1768, Catherine signed a ‘Supplement to the 
Main Instructions’ which was devoted entirely to economic and financial 

uestions. In some places this supplement repeated Desnitsky’s report word 
for word. For example, Desnitsky wrote about ‘grounds’, that is, the objects 
of taxation, ‘five grounds are to be considered as a possible basis for taxa- 
tion: (1) individuals; (2) property; (3) domestic cultivation used by the peo- 
ple; (4) goods dispatched for sale and brought in for purchase; (5) activi- 
ties.'° In the official Russian text of the Supplement (a French text was 
published at the same time), only two or three non-essential words have 
been changed: ‘Five grounds are to be considered as the common basis for 
taxation: (a) individuals; (b) property; (c) domestic cultivation used by peo- 
ple; (d) goods dispatched for sale and brought in for purchase; (e) activi- 
ties’."” Taken as a whole, the section on state expenditure and taxation re- 
peated Desnitsky, who, in his turn, had based himself on lectures delivered 
by Smith. 

The question of ‘The Moscow conspectus’ is also linked to ideas taken 
from Smith. At the end of the 19th century, notes of lectures in jurispruden- 
ce delivered by Smith, probably in the 1762-1763 academic year, were dis- 
covered in Edinburgh.'* In writings by Desnitsky and Tretyakov there are 
sections and phrases which are almost a literal translation of the correspond- 
ing places in these notes. Thus it must be concluded that they had another 
copy of these notes, which then received the name “The Moscow conspec- 
tus’ in literature on this subject. If it was not destroyed immediately follow- 
ing the death of Desnitsky, then it was probably destroyed in the fire of 
1812, together with the archives of Moscow University. 

Such borrowings from Smith’s lectures and the use of his ideas in no way 
lessen the contribution made by Desnitsky and Tretyakov to Russian eco- 
nomic science. In the first place, such use of other sources was common prac- 
tice in the 18th century. In addition, they both, and particularly Desnitsky, 
repeatedly referred to Smith. Secondly, the assimilation and use of the most 
advanced ideas of Western thinkers in the Russia of the day was in itself 
no small service. Thirdly, they were by no means blind followers of their 
British teachers. On the contrary, they used their ideas creatively, sometimes 
critically, and always bore in mind the specific situation in Russia. On a num- 
ber of questions their views ran counter to those of the Glasgow professors. 
They differed fundamentally from Smith in their interpretation of the eco- 
nomic role of the state, attributing to the state, for example, such important 
functions as control over prices and the financing of educational institu- 
tions. 


Stages in the Development of Society 


The scientific works and services of Desnitsky relate more to the field 
of sociology than political economy. However, these social sciences are still 
interconnected today, and in the 18th century they were virtually insepa- 
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rable. This is illustrated in the work of Adam Smith, the outstanding polit- 
ical economist of the century. 

One may suppose that, having sent his report connected with the ‘In- 
structions’ of Catherine II, Desnitsky sat down to prepare another major 
work with which he hoped to consolidate his position in the university. He 
announced this work in the form of a university speech delivered on June 30, 
1768, and in that same year it was published under the title ‘A Word on the 
Direct and Most Immediate Method for Teaching Jurisprudence’. In it 
Desnitsky used all the tools of his European scholarship. He provided a solid 
review of literature on natural jurisprudence (essentially sociology), and 
clearly expressed his support for that of its trends which was close to the 
ideas of Smith and which we would now call economic materialism. It is 
possible that the name of Adam Smith was first heard in Russia when this 
speech was delivered. Desnitsky made an unusual but perceptive comment 
about Smith: ‘In my opinion, if I am not mistaken, the ethical philosophy of 
Mr. Smith is associated with natural jurisprudence far more closely than any 
other system of this science.” Here Desnitsky was referring to Smith’s 
transition from the problems of ethics, also an integral part of moral philos- 
ophy and the subject of his first book The Theory of Moral Feelings (1759), 
to socio-economic questions. It was precisely these ideas which had such a 
powerful impact on the Russian students attending Smith’s lectures. It was 
from this seed that, ten years later, grew the monumental work The Wealth of 
Nations (1776). In another of his works published in 1772, Desnitsky called 
Smith ‘a great philosopher’,”° which, it might be pointed out, had no analogy 
in the Western European literature of the day. Smith’s works became classics 
considerably later. 

With the enthusiasm of youth, Desnitsky boldly criticised the theory 
of natural law as it existed at that time in Wectar Europe, particularly in 
Germany. He accused it of scholasticism, of lacking a historical approach 
to human society. Scholars of this school wrote about ‘imagined conditions 
of humanity without showing how property, ownership, inheritance and the 
like emerge among people and are restricted....2' Here, indirectly, we can 
see the view that the development of human society is determined first and 
foremost by property relations, and that these relations are highly depen- 
dent on the means of production of material goods. 

In his speech delivered in 1781, published under the title ‘A Juridical 
Discussion of Various Concepts Which People Hold about Ownership in 
Various Conditions of Community Life’, Desnitsky developed ideas that 
were important and novel for Russia. In essence he discussed which kinds of 
ownership were typical for various stages in the development of human 
society. 

This last major work by Desnitsky known to us produces a profound 
impression by its careful argumentation and clarity. Now the ageing and al- 
ready recognised author did not seek to shine by virtue of his erudition, as 
in the speech of 1768. He made skilful use of a small volume of material to 
set forth his principles. Using once again Smith and Millar, whom he re- 
ferred to as ‘the latest and most assiduous investigators of human nature’, a8 
his starting point, Desnitsky formulated the concept of four stages in the 
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development of human society. These stages were hunting, stock-breeding, 
land-tilling and commerce. However inadequate this formulation may be, it 
reflected an evolutionary view of human society and identified changes in the 
means of production of material goods. By the commercial stage of society 
Desnitsky meant capitalism or, at least, its beginnings within feudal society. 
Fully in keeping with the spirit of Smith, he noted the link between the com- 
mercial stage and the development of the social division of labour. 

In the spirit of economic materialism, Desnitsky made the following 
comment: ‘This origin and rise of human societies is common to all primi- 
tive peoples, and on these four foundations we must deduce their history, 
government, laws and customs, and measure their varying success in the 
sciences and the arts.” “ Here one can detect the vague glimmerings of the 
concept of the basis and the superstructure as the two aspects of society, 
and of the determining role of the first. Desnitsky considers the forms of 
ownership to be the most immediate factor determining the superstructure, 
i.e. the forms of ‘state government’, legislation and ideology. These views held 
by this Russian scholar must be recognised as outstanding for his day. 

By ownership Desnitsky invariably meant private property, and the 
development of private property he saw as a manifestation of social prog- 
ress. This is why, in his scheme, ownership appears to be absent in the hunt- 
ing and, in part, the stock-breeding stages. However, in fact he sketched the 
main features of the collective primitive community: ‘...Among people who 
live by hunting wild animals, the very use of articles is, for the most part, 
undivided and common to all. For, as they live all together in one common 
hut or cave, so their ownership and use of this dwelling is collective and in- 
divisible, and as they eat all together, so their food supplies are common to 
all, and, owing to scarcity, even their clothes, as with our peasants, can be 
worn by both sexes equally and indifferently.” ? 

It would seem that Desnitsky was hinting unambiguously at the poverty 
of the Russian peasants, comparing their life with the subsistence level of 
primitive hunters. Also noteworthy in this work is the use of ethnographic 
data. The author cited evidence provided by contemporary explorers who 
had visited Africa, and experts on the life of North American Indians. All 
in all, this work by Desnitsky appears to look forward from the 18th to the 
19th century, presaging great progress in the Russian social sciences. 

Unfortunately, as we come to the commercial stage, that is, to the mod- 
ern era, the author becomes increasingly laconic. Desnitsky made almost 
no study of the social structure of capitalism and the class relations with- 
in it. 


Tretyakov on the Wealth and Poverty of Nations 


The German professors who set and marked the examinations taken by 
Desnitsky and Tretyakov in 1767 noted that the first came better prepared 
than the second. In this particular instance they were correct. Tretyakov did 
not prove to be such an original or profound thinker as Desnitsky, though, 
of course, his work as a professor lasted only a few years. 
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Nonetheless Tretyakov cannot be ignored in the history of Russian 
socio-economic thought. In a modest work published in 1772 Tretyakov 
was the first to set out coherently and substantially the early economic views 
of Adam Smith, while also expressing a number of his own original ideas. 
Tretyakov was possibly closer than Desnitsky to economic problems as such. 

The very title of Tretyakov’s work recalls Smith and his famous work, 
whose publication at this moment still lay four years in the future: ‘An 
Examination of the Causes of Abundance and the Slow Accumulation of 
Wealth in Both Ancient States and Modern Nations.’ Here the point of 
interest is the reference to the slowness with which wealth is accumulated, 
that is, it is not about the wealth, but rather about the ‘poverty of nations’. 

Tretyakov begins with the question of requirements as the stimulus for 
production and the growth of wealth. Man differs from the animal in that 
he does not acquire his essentials directly from nature, but obtains the goods 
he uses by labour, transforming the material of nature. This labour may be 
more or less productive, depending on the level of its division and on the 
implements and machines used for that labour. Thus, notes Tretyakov, there 
are ‘...two real causes of the enrichment of the state, that is, the division of 
labour and the invention of the crafts...’?4 

As the next factor which ‘enriches any state to an unprecedented degree’ 
he advances ‘the institution of banks for commerce’. It is to the existence 
of banks that the author attributes the prosperity of such countries as Holland 
and England. Although there is no mention of Russia, it is not difficult to 
perceive the implication that here, too, the institution of banks would, in the 
author’s opinion, assist the increase of wealth. The traditional fear that banks 
are inclined to ‘go to extremes’ and issue large amounts of bank-notes with- 
out the necessary security in precious metals, Tretyakov counters by the 
suggestion that there should only be a few banks in each country, and that 
they should compete with each other. On these conditions ‘the bank-owners 
will take precautions, and will be obliged to ensure that, on the presentation 
of paper notes, they are able immediately and unconditionally to provide 
the equivalent in coin.” *° 

From the question of banks Tretyakov moves, by means of a not alto- 
gether clear line of argument, to gold and silver as forms of wealth. He was 
the first in Russia to formilate a serious criticism of the theory and practice 
of mercantilism, declaring erroneous the belief that ‘state wealth consists 
in large amounts of gold and silver’. Tretyakov formulates, although not very 
precisely, the most important thesis of classical political economy, namely 
that the amount of money in a country spontaneously adapts itself to the 
requirements of circulation. 

Free foreign trade can never damage a country: “The poverty of a coun- 
try is never the result of trade with foreigners, provided that trade is con- 
ducted prudently and intelligently ’.*° 

In the second part Tretyakov deals with factors restraining the economic 
development of a country. The first of such factors he considers to be, using 
modern terms, insufficient accumulation. If there is no reserve supply, no 
surplus of goods’, then the division of labour cannot develop successfully, 
and new trades cannot emerge. This may be understood to mean that the 
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surplus must consist both of objects of consumption and implements of la- 
bour. Such concern over accumulation, over ensuring the future, is also one 
of the most characteristic features of the classical school. 

Among the political (or ‘civil’) causes of the poverty of the state, Tretya- 
kov includes weak government, its inability to ensure the security of produc- 
tion, to defend the land-tillers and the craftsmen from external enemies. 
Fortunately, in contemporary Europe there existed a certain equilibrium or 
balance de pouvoir as Tretyakov called it, using the French expression. How- 
ever, economic progress is all the more impeded in other continents by 
lack of security against war and invasion. On the other hand, militarism and 
the cult of war, as happened with the ancient Romans, give rise to disregard 
for peaceful labour and also undermine the economy. “These are the factors 
impeding the rapid enrichment of states....—on this melancholic and very 
topical note Tretyakov ends his ‘Examination’. ” 

] of this occupies only six printed pages in modern publications. The 
novelty of these ideas, although they are not Tretyakov’s but given condensed 
and effective expression by him, was beyond the comprehension of his con- 
temporaries. Much of what he said was forgotten in Russia, and began to 
attract attention only at the beginning of the 19th century, when the condi- 
tions necessary for the acceptance of the ideas of classical political economy 
had, to some extent, taken shape. 


Physiocracy in Russia 


In the 1760s in Paris it was fashionable to attend the Tuesday soirees 
at the home of the Comte de Mirabeau, where gathered the ‘economists’, 
as the scholars and writers later to be known as the physiocrats called them- 
selves. Among the supporters of a school whose acknowledged leader was 
Quesnay, physician in ordinary to the King, and the society chatterboxes 
who visited the home of the Count, there was a young Russian aristocrat, 
first a counsellor at the embassy and later, from 1762, uae ambassador 
in France, Prince Dmitry Alexeyevich Golitsyn. He was born in 1734 and 
belonged to a very distinguished aristocratic family which produced military 
leaders and royal favourites, statesmen and Decembrists, scholars and mis- 
sionaries. D.A. Golitsyn spent all his adult life abroad in diplomatic service. 

At that time the ‘new science’ was attracting many intelligent and liber- 
al people from various strata of society. It proclaimed agriculture to be the 
basis of state prosperity, preached economic freedom, and espoused the 
principle of enlightened despotism. The bourgeois, anti-feudal trend of phys- 
iocracy was concealed by the fact that it proclaimed the landowner to be 
an important social figure. Prince Golitsyn became a life-long adherent of 
physiocracy. 

Golitsyn was a man with a brilliant education, interested in the natural 
sciences and philosophy, a friend of Voltaire and Diderot, and closely 
acquainted with all the French encyclopedists. With the accession of Ca- 
therine II, he became her trusted associate, an intermediary in her dearly 
cherished relations with the ‘princes of science’. However, the favour of 
autocrats is unreliable, as he was soon to discover. 
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At dinner one evening in 1767, Diderot introduced Golitsyn to a disci- 
ple of Quesnay, a theoretician and practitioner of physiocracy (he was at- 
tempting to implement its principles while serving as the governor of the 
island of Martinique) Mercier de la Riviere. Diderot was himself interested in 
physiocracy at the time, and was Mercier’s patron. It was suggested that 
Mercier be invited to enter Russian service, and Golitsyn transmitted this idea 
to St. Petersburg, where it was received favourably. Around this invitation to 
Mercier there arose fantastic rumours. It was said that the Empress was in- 
viting him to take charge of the work of the legislative commission for which 
she had written her ‘Instructions’. It would seem that Mercier also allowed 
himself to indulge in these illusions regarding his future role in this dark 
and ignorant country to which he was to bring the light of reason. The whole 
episode ended in total failure: in the August of 1767 he left for St. Peters- 
burg, and in March 1768, returned to Paris, having been given no post in 
Russia. Mercier accused the Empress and her court entourage of slighting him, 
they accused him of arrogance and impoliteness. Catherine wrote to Voltaire 
that Mercier clearly believed that the Russians went on all fours, and that he 
was called upon to teach them to walk on their hind legs.”* 

Shortly thereafter Golitsyn lost his post as ambassador in Paris and was 
transferred to The Hague, a relatively provincial town, where he spent around 
thirty years as ambassador to the Netherlands. He continued to study the 
sciences, corresponded and met with philosophers, and set out his socio- 
economic views in extensive letter-memoirs which he sent to St. Petersburg. 
Only a few of these letters have been published. In The Hague, Golitsyn ex- 
perienced the storm of the French revolution. In 1796 he published in 
Germany a book written in French whose title expressed its chief purpose: 
On the Spirit of the Economists, or the Economists Justified in That Their 
Principles Underlay the French Revolution.”° Following the execution of the 
king and the terror, he did not want the names of the friends of his youth to 
be connected in people’s minds with these events. Having set forth the es- 
sential content of the doctrine of the physiocrats, Golitsyn went on to show 
that physiocracy was directed at preserving the old order, though perhaps in a 
slightly improved form. If the European monarchs were to follow the ideas of 
the physiocrats, then they could avoid revolutions similar to the one that 
had occurred in France. 

The physiocrats were no more responsible for the revolution than Rous- 
seau or Diderot. These philosophers, and also Quesnay and Turgot, would 
probably have withdrawn in the face of that whirlwind of popular fury that 
was unleashed during the revolution. On the other hand, however, the works 
of the encyclopedists and the physiocrats (to a considerable extent they were 
one and the same people) constituted the ideological preparation for the 
revolution. 

The ideas of the physiocrats were far less applicable to tsarist Russia 
than they were even to monarchist France. The collapse of Mercier’s mis- 
sion is explained not only by his tactlessness at the court in St. Petersburg. 
In fact, the physiocrats wanted to see the freer development of capitalism, 
while Catherine II and the Russian aristocracy did not. Later the same fail- 
ure was to attend Diderot’s visit to Russia and the efforts of other philos- 
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ophers to persuade Catherine II not merely to accept their beliefs in word, 
but to implement them in practice. The words of A.K. Tolstoi from his fa- 
mous satire expressed this best of all: 


‘There will be order,*madam, 
While you rule Russia.’—So 
Politely wrote to Catherine 
Voltaire and Diderot. 


‘You are your people’s mother, 
And will, we hope and pray, 
Give freedom to your people 
At once, without delay.’ 


‘Messiers,’ she wrote in answer, 
‘Vous me comblez.’ And lo!— 
Of all Ukrainian freemen 
Made bondsmen at one go.*° 

Here is the matter in a nutshell, Quesnay based his economic theory 
on a class of free, capitalist farmers. Turgot, when he held the post of minis- 
ter, reduced the feudal dues of the peasants and attempted to put a tax on 
landed property. In Russia there was no such class of farmers, and such re- 
forms were impossible: the intensification of serfdom was proceeding apace. 

A disciple of the physiocrats, Golitsyn could not be a supporter of serf- 
dom, and he indeed was one of the first to criticise it from the position of 
a liberal aristocrat, he quite justifiably asserted that the peasants’ lack of 
personal freedom and property was the main obstacle preventing an increase 
in agricultural productivity, and that it was impeding the development of 
the trades and commerce: ‘...Therefore I am totally convinced ... of the im- 
possibility of introducing into Russia flourishing commerce without the abo- 
lition of peasant serfdom’.?! 

In this same letter Golitsyn briefly sets out his programme for the eman- 
cipation of the peasants. They should be granted personal freedom and the 
right to own movable property (personal property, livestock, implements). 
The land were to remain the property of the landowners, but the free peas- 
ants were to be granted the right to buy land or lease it. This was the most 
that a liberal aristocrat could envisage. He desired the growth of the rural and 
urban bourgeoisie while retaining the wealth and power of the nobility. 
However, even such moderate proposals remained unacceptable to the aristo- 
cracy and the autocracy for another hundred years. 


Radishchev and the Beginning 


of Revolutionary Ideas 


Radishchev belonged to the same generation as those who led 
the revolutions in America and France. He was six years younger than Jef- 
ferson, the same age as Mirabeau and nine years older than Robespierre. 
Revolutions in the 18th century could only be bourgeois, but in Russia the 
bourgeoisie was weak and, in the main, reactionary. Therefore it is not sur- 
prising that the first revolutionary thinker in Russia was a nobleman by birth 
and a middle-ranking state official. Radishchev did not create any revolution- 
ary organisation and had no immediate following. His sole weapon was the 
word—but the word was also effective. 

Like Desnitsky and Tretyakov, Radishchev received his university 
education abroad, and was on a level with contemporary European scientific 
thought. While not a professional scholar, he occupies a prominent place 
in the history of Russian social thought. His famous book A Journey from 
St. Petersburg to Moscow is not only a vigorous criticism of serfdom and 
autocracy, but also contains a close analysis of socio-economic conditions in 
Russia. 

In addition, Radishchev was a ‘practical economist’, and served in 
several government offices dealing with economic matters. This experience 
was reflected in his writings. 


The Enigma of His Life and Death 


We will relate in a few words the ‘formal’, generally accepted 
biography of Alexander Nikolayevich Radishchev. He was born in 1749 into 
an ancient but not very wealthy noble family. At the age of eighteen he was 
sent to study in Germany, and spent four years at Leipzig University studying 
philosophy and law. Goethe, who was around the same age, was also studying 
there, but we have no information about any personal acquaintance. On 
returning to Russia, Radishchev spent around twenty years (with an inter- 
val) in state service, and towards the end of his career was the director of the 
St. Petersburg customs and a college counsellor. He was also busy writing, 
and in 1789 he published his Life of Fyodor Ushakov—an edifying biography 
of a friend of his youth who had since died. In 1775 Radishchev married, 
but eight years later he was left a widower with four children. 

In 1790 Radishchev printed his A Journey from St. Petersburg to 
Moscow at his own printing house. The authorities were disturbed by the 
news of a revolution in France. The Empress herself, having carefully read the 
book, said of it that it was ‘the spread of French infection’, and that the 
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author was ‘a rebel worse than Pugachev’.’ Radishchev was arrested, tried 
and sentenced to death, but this was commuted to exile for ten years in 
Eastern Siberia. In 1797, after the death of the Empress, he was allowed 
to return from exile by Paul I, but sent to take up residence in the village 
of Nemtsovo on his estate in the Kaluga gubernia. By this time his second 
wife had died, leaving him with three small children. In 1801 he was ‘par- 
doned’ by the young Tsar, Alexander I, and appointed a member of the 
Legislative Commission, where he worked on a project for new legislation. 
In September 1802, he committed suicide. 


Alexander Nikolayevich Radishchev. 
One of the leading figures of Russian 
social thought, the first to proclaim 
revolutionary ideas in Russia 


Several books have been written on the life of Radishchev, including 
a novel by Olga Forsh, a classic of Soviet historical literature. However, 
the more one reads these books, the more one feels how much there is that 
is strange and still unclear in this man’s extraordinary life, and in his tragic 
death and posthumous fate. 

Pushkin also noted this: ‘If we imagine ourselves back in 1791,* if we 
recall the then existing political situation ... then Radishchev’s crime will 
appear to us to be the action of a madman. A minor official, a man without 
any power, without any influence, dares to take up arms against the general 
order, against the autocracy, against Catherine! And notice: a conspirator 


* The date of publication is given wrongly. It was 1790. 
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relies on the combined efforts of his companions; he who is a member of 
a secret society hopes, in case of failure, to earn clemency by informing 
against others, or, in view of the large number of like-minded people, to 
remain unpunished. But Radishchev is alone. He has neither friends nor 
like-minded companions. Should he fail—and what success can he hope 
for?—he alone must answer for everything, he alone will fall victim to the 
law.”? It should only be noted that Radishchev became a victim not of the 
law but of arbitrary action. 

Did Radishchey understand what he was doing? Did he deliberately un- 
dertake his exploit, consciously sacrifice himself? The answer is yes and no. 
It is clear from the text of A Journey from St. Petersburg to Moscow that 
he thought of this and saw suicide as his last recourse. On the other hand, 
however, Radishchev lived in the period of illusions generated by the ‘In- 
structions’, believed that the Empress shared the ideas of the French phi- 
losophers on which he, too, had been nurtured. His son, Pavel Alexandro- 
vich, wrote in his biography of his father: ‘Radishchev said that if he had pub- 
lished his Journey ten or fifteen years before the French revolution, then 
instead of exile he would probably have been granted an award, as his book 
contained very useful indications regarding many abuses unknown to the 
government. > This, as Pushkin described him, ‘political fanatic’, who acted 
with amazing self-sacrifice and something akin to knightly conscientiousness, 
was, it would seem, a naive man. This penetrating observer of social mores 
and practices perhaps did not notice what was happening under his very 
nose in St. Petersburg, where the fashion in free-thinking philosophers had 
suddenly waned. 

Pushkin was also the first to relate the story of the suicide. Moreover, 
his version, heard from people who knew Radishchev (perhaps even from 
Speransky), was later confirmed by Pavel Radishchev. While working in the 
Commission under Count Zavadovsky, Radishchev did not renounce his 
former ideas nor conceal them. Zavadovsky reminded him that he.had already 
paid the price of such ideas once, and hinted that he might find himself 
in Siberia again. This half-joking menace proved fatal: a few days later (ac- 
cording to his son) Radishchev drank a glass of nitric acid at home, and died 
about twelve hours later in great pain. 

D.S. Babkin, one of the most serious researchers into the life of Ra- 
dishchev, has this to say: “The poisoning of Radishchev remains a ae 
No less mysterious is the disappearance of many of his manuscripts.* We 
will have more to say about the manuscripts, but as to the suicide, we cannot 
but agree. How could he have departed this life voluntarily without leaving 
some explanation, some ‘last will and testament’ for his seven children, 
whom he loved tenderly and to whose education he devoted so much atten- 
tion? How could a man of such courage and resolution suddenly renounce 
Opposition? We know that Radishchev thought about suicide all his life. How 
could he finally have recourse to such a dreadful and, at the same time, the- 
atrical manner? Was this a deliberate act of protest and disillusionment in 
the ‘fine beginning of Alexander’s days’, as some researchers try to argue? 
We do not have sufficient evidence for such a conclusion. Certainly, Radi- 
shchev wrote nothing which directly confirms such a theory. However, it is 
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also difficult to accept the version implicit in the words of Babkin: ‘A tragic 
accident ended Radishchev’s life.*> There are too many coincidences for this 
to be an accident. One might cite here the words of a contemporary foreign 
author who wrote an interesting book on Radishchev: ‘He may have felt 
that he had shown weakness at his trial, and Radishchev’s generation was 
brought up on Plutarch, on the deeds of republican heroes, Curtius, Brutus 
and Cato. Only by taking his own life could he both avoid faltering and make 
a protest against injustice, against showy promises, a protest that would 
never be forgotten. 

The fate of the writings and manuscripts of Radishchev is unusual even 
for Russian literature, which in tsarist times was always menaced by censor- 
ship and persecution. This fate is reflected in works belonging to a variety 
of genres—from scrupulous textological and graphological research intended 
for a specialist readership, to impassioned publicistic articles, from scholarly 
dissertations to a ‘literary detective story’. What is more, all these elements 
can be found in the unusual book by Georgi Shtorm, The Secret Radishchev. 
The author seeks to prove (and he does this with great inventiveness) that, 
on returning from Siberia, Radishchev continued his work on A Journey, 
and made important additions by hand which reflected his unchanged revo- 
lutionary convictions. 

Radishchev’s main work continued to be banned for more than a hun- 
dred years. Several attempts by bold and progressive publishers to give A 
Journey a second life were halted by the censor, including at least two 
instances involving the destruction of editions already printed.* It was only 
after the 1905 revolution that the book was issued legally and unabridged. 

Other works by Radishchev, devoted to economic questions or contain- 
ing sections dealing with such questions, were published over the course 
of almost two hundred years. After his death, Radishchev’s sons published, 
among other remaining works, his Letter on Chinese Trade and A Brief Nar- 
rative on the Acquisition of Siberia. The second half of the 19th century 
saw the publication of a large number of letters from Radishchev to A.R. Vo- 
rontsov, a high-ranking liberal, Radishchev’s superior, friend and patron. 
At various times legal works by Radishchev were discovered and published, 
and these also contained economic sections. In the 1950s there appeared 
the ‘Report on Taxes in the St. Petersburg Gubernia’, and official reports 
on questions of foreign trade. Nonetheless, according to Babkin, ‘...a consid- 
erable part of Radishchev’s literary legacy still remains undiscovered.” 


A Journey into the Life of the People 


The language of A Journey seemed archaic even to Pushkin. Full of 
Church-Slavonic terms, marred by stilted classicism and excessive sentimen- 
tality, it is particularly difficult for the modern reader. Occasionally, when 
depicting scenes from the life of the people, Radishchev does, it is true, 
adopt the living conversational language of his day, and then his style is 
vivid and expressive. Moreover, some researchers believe that Radishchev 
deliberately made use of archaisms: in the 18th century this was the language 
used to preach and denounce. 
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The book consists of twenty odd chapters, and each is given the name 
of a staging post on the road from St. Petersburg to Moscow. The book also 
contains ‘A Word on Lomonosov’, a biographical sketch and assessment of 
the great scholar. Radishchev included in A Journey a large part of the text 
of his ode ‘Liberty’, written in iambic tetrameter. Using various literary tech- 
niques, speaking sometimes in the first person, sometimes through charac- 
ters he brought into his narrative, Radishchev set out his social ideas. The 
chief of these was the economic, social and moral destructiveness of serfdom 
and the need to abolish it. Radishchev also spoke out against the autocracy. 
He explained that both these ‘monsters’ existed together and supported each 
other. The revolutionary nature of the book derives from At fact that 
Radishchev envisaged the violent overthrow of the autocracy and serfdom, 
and even called for a peasant uprising. 

Radishchev’s book arouses a storm of passions to this day. Among 
Soviet researchers there are fundamental differences on certain questions, 
among which two are particularly important for our topic. The first concerns 
the role of Western social ideas in the philosophy of Radishchev. The second 
is the correlation of liberal (in the sense of reformist, non-revolutionary) 
and revolutionary-democratic elements in his book. I will state immediately 
that I favour the answer given in the lucid and original book by Yu.F. Karya- 
kin and E.G. Plimak, and also in the latest, more modest in scope yet very 
informative work by V.I. Moryakov.' ° 

Let us try to summarise this answer. 

It would be an error to detach Radishchev from European enlightenment, 
as was done in certain Soviet works written in the forties and fifties. It is 
equally inaccurate to contrast him against the French encyclopedists as a 
‘critic of the bourgeoisie’. In the 18th century, the concept of an advanced 
bourgeoisie, as the encyclopedists were developing it, was the only possible 
effective weapon in the struggle against the old absolutist order. It was nat- 
ural and inevitable that Radishchev should use this weapon. Careful analysis 
has revealed a profound similarity of ideas between the Russian thinker and 
left-wing, revolutionary-democratic French enlighteners. However, the spe- 
cific situation in Russia, where the bourgeoisie was unable to fulfil that 
historical task which it fulfilled in the Western European and American 
revolutions, compelled him to seek a revolutionary potential in the peasants. 

Radishchev’s thinking, like that of the French enlighteners and, I should 
add, the English political economists, is based on the ideas of natural law 
in its progressive, democratic variant. Political and economic liberty was de- 
clared to be the ‘natural’ condition of men, and serfdom and autocracy were 
declared to be a violation of natural law. In common with his Western teachers 
and contemporaries, Radishchev saw freedom from these chains as a univer- 
sal human ideal. He did not and could not see the bourgeois limitation of 
this ideal. The wonderful world of freedom and reason which was to arise 
after the emancipation of the peasants appeared to Radishchev in a form 
quite unlike real bourgeois society. 

The fundamental difference between Radishchev’s book and projects 
for the emancipation of the peasants which appeared in the second half 
of the 18th century is that he anticipated a revolutionary means of achieving 
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this noble ideal. However, the problem is that, in addition to this, he also 
elaborated and set out a project for their gradual and peaceful emancipation 
by means of a series of reforms to be implemented with the agreement 
of the aristocracy—by the autocratic power. Which variant did he actually 
support? What is their relationship in his philosophy? 

Radishchev elaborated his project in great detail, and in so doing revealed 
a deep understanding of the fundamental socio-economic problem in the life 
of the Russian people. However, he immediately pointed out quite clearly 
that to await such a favour from the aristocracy and the tsar was futile. Lib- 
erty would come not from the conscience of the powers-that-be but, as he 
said, from the very burden of slavery, that is, from the spontaneous indigna- 
tion of the peasants. Thus there was no contradiction between his reformist 
and revolutionary plans for liberation, but each occupied its place in the care- 
fully thought-out composition of A Journey. The true theme of the book 
was how to overcome the illusion of enlightened absolutism and move to a 
revolutionary position. 

Such is the conclusion drawn by Karyakin and Plimak, and it is possible 
to agree with it, but with certain fundamental reservations. It seems to me 
that they are too hasty in dismissing Radishchev’s project for a peasant re- 
form. In the first place, for hig day this project was also exceptionally bold 
and efficient. V.I. Semevsky, a prominent specialist on the peasant ques- 
tion wrote that “Radishchev’s project ... in its scope and definition, exceeds 
everything that went before.'’ Secondly, it is difficult to imagine that Ra- 
dishchev took such care over his project only to dismiss it scornfully. There 
is scarcely any psychological or historical basis for supposing the two views 
to be mutually exclusive. Radishchev quite genuinely admitted the possi- 
bility that conditions favourable to reform might arise in the future. Here 
E.V. Prikazchikova, a Soviet researcher and the author of the only book 
especially devoted to the economic views of Radishchev, is more accurate 
when she says: ‘As the first champion and herald of revolution, Radishchev 
also did not exclude the possibility of emancipating the serfs by means of 
reform from above, setting out all the arguments in favour of such reform: 
economic (the low productivity of enforced labour and the unprofitability 
for the state of the low standard of living among the mass of the population— 
the peasantry) and political (the natural right of the peasants to equality 
in law, the possibility of finally putting an end to peasant revolts, etc.).”"” 

This is logical and important for our theme: if Radishchev had not seen 
any way of transforming the serf-based system, why should he make such a 
close economic study of it? 

A step-by-step emancipation of the peasants constitutes part of his ‘Pro- 
ject in the Future’, which takes up the chapter entitled ‘Khotilov’. In this 
village not far from the town of ys ahni Volochek, the author is depicted 
as finding a bundle of papers lost by some unknown traveller, and reads 
them... 

The first stage is the elimination of ‘domestic slavery’, that is, house- 
hold serfs. If the landowner takes a land-tiller into his house as a servant, 
then the latter automatically receives his freedom. The peasants are allowed 
to marry without having to obtain the landowner’s permission. The practice 
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of paying the landowner for the serf-bride is forbidden. During the second 
stage, the peasants are granted the unrestricted night to own the land they 
work. They are also permitted to buy additional land. Peasants may acquire 
personal freedom by ‘paying the lord a specified amount’. This may be 
understood to mean that the maximum amount should be fixed by law. 
Peasant serfs should have equal civil rights with other social estates, and in 
particular punishment without trial should be banned. At the third stage, 
‘there comes the total abolition of slavery’.'* 

This project satisfied the age-old demand of the peasantry, which was 
later expressed by the slogan ‘Land and Freedom!’. Together with personal 
freedom, it provided for the right of peasants to own a part of the land- 
owners’ land which would constitute their ‘share in the land’, that is, in addi- 
tion to his work for the landowner, the peasant would work this piece of land 
and enjoy the usufruct of it. On the estates where the peasants paid labour 
dues rather than working the land, this meant that all the land would be 
transferred to the peasants. For Radishchev this was, so to speak, the mini- 
mum programme. However, it is clear from what he said in a number of other 
places that his final aim was the liquidation of landownership by the nobil- 
ity and the complete transfer of the land to those who worked it. This ul- 
timate goal he based on the concept of natural law. During the first stage in 
the development of human society, it was natural that each family should 
possess a piece of land that it could cultivate by its own labour, with the help 
of its own implements. In serf-owning Russia the situation was exactly the 
reverse: those working the land owned no land, for the land belonged to 
those who did not cultivate it at all and who used force to compel the ma- 
jority of the population to work it for them. 

Here one recalls John Locke and the extracts quoted from him by Marx 
when analysing ground rent as a form of surplus-value: ‘Subduing or cultivat- 
ing the earth, and having domination, we see are joined together. The one 
gave title to the other. 

‘The measure of property nature has well set by the extent of men’s 
labour, and the conveniences of life...!* This similarity should not cause 
surprise: we have seen that Radishchev’s ideas were connected with the most 
advanced bourgeois thought of Western Europe. Subsequently, however, 
the thinking and literary style of Radishchev cease to have anything in 
common with Locke. If one were to look for something similar in the West, 
this would be Abbe Meslier who, in the feudal-absolutist France of the 17th 
century, raised a solitary voice in defence of the oppressed peasantry and 
warned the king and the aristocracy that they risked a popular upniing. 

Radishchey moves from economic analysis to menacing prophecy. He 
reminds the powers-that-be of the Pugachev rebellion and predicts apocalyp- 
tically: ‘Do you not see, my dear fellow-citizens, what end awaits us, in what 
danger we are living. The feelings of every slave have been debased; they are 
not released by the noble call of freedom, but thereby the inward emotion 
is strengthened and increased. The torrent, obstructed in its course, becomes 
more powerful the greater the resistance. Having once broken through the 
dam, nothing can withstand its flow. Such are our brothers, whom we keep 
in chains. They await the occasion and the hour. The tocsin sounds. And 
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these dreadful catastrophes will pour out upon us. We will see around us the 
sword and poison. Death and fire will be paid to us for our harshness and 
inhumanity. And the slower and more resistant we have been is unloosing 
their bonds, the swifter they will be in their revenge.” ° 

This brings many things to mind, Pushkin wrote: ‘May the Lord deliv- 
er us from the sight of a Russian rebellion in all its ruthless stupidity.” ° 
In this sentence the author, speaking through one of the characters in his 
The Captain’s Daughter, expressed his fears concerning the destructive spon- 
taneity of a peasant uprising. And Blok: ‘Why do they defile estates dear to 
the nobleman’s heart?—Because their young girls were raped and flogged, if 
not on this estate, then on the neighbouring one. Why are ancient parks cut 
down?—Because under their sycamores the lords wielded their power for a 
hundred years...” ” 

We can feel and understand the tormenting doubts of Radishchev, a 
lover of truth and humanity. Was there really no other solution except a 
bloody revolt in which thousands would perish, including innocent children, 
women and old men? Such a solution was to be found in the peaceful lib- 
eration of the peasants, in the project of an unknown traveller behind whom, 
no doubt, stands the author himself. But the Tsar and the aristocracy will 
not heed the warning; at best the project may be realised in the distant fu- 
ture. However, time will not wait... Describing the most recent acts of vio- 
lence and cruelty by the landowners, Radishchev himself becomes a propo- 
nent of uprising: ‘Destroy his (the landowner’s—A.A.) implements; burn his 
drying and his threshing barns, his granaries, and scatter the ash over the 
fields, for it was there that he engaged in his torture...’ He gives a socio-eco- 
nomic explanation for this summons: “The wealth of this tyrant does not 
belong to him. It has been obtained by theft and deserves strict punishment 
according to law.’ 

Let us suppose that, at some point or other, in some way or other, the 
hated slavery came to an end and the peasants acquired personal freedom. 
How did Radishchev see the subsequent agrarian development of Russia? 

It is clear from what has been said above that Radishchev was, in any 
circumstances, against the continuation of large estates using hired peasant 
labour—against what Lenin, a hundred years later, referred to as the Prussian 
method of bourgeois agrarian evolution. This should have made him sceptical 
of peaceful reform, as it was difficult to imagine that the landowners would 
give up their land voluntarily. 

Radishchev imagined a society in which the land would belong to mil- 
lions of small, independent farmers cultivating their land without paying any 
dues to the nobility. This kind of agriculture, in which ‘there are no landed 
estates, or else they are broken up by revolution, which confiscates and di- 
vides them’,'? is the kind which Lenin called the American method of 
capitalist development in agriculture. This term is surprisingly apt with regard 
to Radishchev, because the only positive example he had of a solution to the 
agrarian problem was the American revolution and the War of Indepen- 
dence (1775-1783). 

Thus Radishchev favoured a revolutionary-democratic solution to the 
agrarian question. He gave the most graphic description of his ideal in the 
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most revolutionary of his writings—his ode ‘To Liberty’. In just a few lines 
he contrasted the low productivity of forced slave labour on the landowner’s 
estates and the free labour of the future peasant on his own land. In the 
new society which arose as a result of revolution: 


.. the breath of freedom warms the soil, 
Painlessly the land grows fertile, 
Each reaps the harvest of his toil.?° 


The herdsman, who did not have the landowner’s cattle much at heart, 
now said: ‘But now, now you are mine’, and selflessly defended the herd 
from beasts of prey. Again and again the last word in Radishchev’s project 
was free, private property unfettered by remnants of feudalism and provid- 
ing scope for the development of the productive forces. The communal, 
primitive-socialist ideals and dreams that were later to captivate the Narod- 
nik movement were alien to Radishchev. E.V. Prikazchikova, who has made 
a special study of this question, has shown that Radishchev viewed the rural 
commune and communal land cultivation negatively, mainly because, in his 
opinion, such forms hinder the growth of agricultural productivity. In his 
main works he simply did not refer to the commune, clearly seeing no future 
for it.”' In this sense Radishchev was far from being utopian. 

Radishchev’s ‘utopianism’ consisted in something else. On the one hand, 
with great understanding of the needs and aspirations of the peasants, this 
outstanding thinker defended ‘a development that would secure for the peas- 
ants the greatest degree of prosperity possible with the existing level of agri- 
culture, the abolition of the landlord latifundia, the abolition of all serf 
and bondage methods of exploitation, and the expansion of free peasant 
landownership. ’ 

On the other hand, however, such small-scale farming was, for Radi- 
shchev, not merely the starting point for inevitable capitalist development in- 
volving the growth of some farms and the disappearance of others, but a 
permanent and ideal situation in which the primeval equality of ownership 
would somehow be preserved forever. In this system there would appear to 
be no room for either the accumulation of wealth in the form of capital, or 
for hired labour. 

This illusion persisted despite the fact that Radishchev noticed and re- 
ferred in his Journey and other writings to the property stratification of the 
peasantry and to the different position of privately-owned and state-owned 
serfs. He pointed to the fact that sometimes new exploiters emerged from 
among the peasants—middlemen, money-lenders and entrepreneurs. For 
some, the fixed per capita tax amounted to half of their income, while for 
others it amounted to only a few per cent. Would it therefore be necessary, 
when establishing the ‘natural order’, to take surplus land away from the 
rich peasants in order to ensure the ideal of equality? Radishchev gave no an- 
swer to this question. 

Among the writings of Radishchev which appeared in the first posthu- 
mous edition of his works, there is an incomplete manuscript entitled ‘This 
Is a Description of My Estate, My Lands, My Patrimony, Village or Whatev- 
er You Would Care to Call It’. Soviet researchers are of the opinion that it 
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was written in Nemtsovo in 1800-1801. This business-like piece of prose on 
agriculture and economics differs considerably in style from the Journey. 
Above all, however, it is apparent that ten years in exile did not alter Radish- 
chev’s fundamental attitude to serfdom. In a few terse sentences he de- 
scribed the lack of rights suffered by the peasant serfs, the arbitrary beha- 
viour of the landowners, the wretched condition of peasant farming. Together 
with this we also have an interesting practical investigation into the manage- 
ment of a quit-rent estate. The calculations provided by Radishchev are of 
considerable value for anyone researching into Russian agriculture at that 
time. He calculated the basic capital of 36 peasant households, dividing it into 
three parts: livestock, implements and farm buildings. The sum total amount- 
ed to 5,200 roubles. The annual expenditure of liquid assets was 5,500 
roubles, of which 3,000 went on seed and 2,500 on labour. The very fact of 
estimating the value of labour in money was completely new, for serf labour 
was seen as unpaid and was not usually calculated. The gross income of 
Radishchev’s peasants amounted to 5,000 roubles, their expenditure to 3,500 
roubles, and their labour dues to the landowner—800 roubles. This left a 
net income from farming of 700 roubles, to which a further 750 roubles 
was added from non-agricultural occupations. By subtracting 500 roubles 
for ‘holidays’, Tadehchey estimated the ‘accumulation’ in these peasant 
households at 1,000 roubles a year or an average of 25 roubles per household. 

Even given the then high value of money, this was pititally small. For 
example, one horse could cost as much. And even at this micro-level there 
was inequality: ‘...if there are ten households with a capital ranging from 25 
to 200 roubles, there are others who have nothing put by, either by reason 
of their dissolute life, or misfortunes such as loss of livestock, crop failure 
and the like’.”* 

In contrast to those who wrote advice to landowners, of whom we spoke 
earlier, Radishchev was concerned not about the economy of the estate, 
but the economy of the peasant household, and his calculations constituted 
the first investigation into this question. 


Trade and Money 


On setting out into exile in Siberia in the autumn of 1790, Radishchev 
had already sent a letter from Tver asking Vorontsov to send him books, 
‘so that I can shorten the ten years with study and work’.?* A few weeks 
later, in Kazan, he began his travel notes, in which there soon appeared the 
familiar theme of the Journey—the misery of the people. In Tobolsk Radi- 
shchev would spend more than six months exchanging long letters with 
Vorontsov on many topics, including socio-economic. In Tomsk, in the 
present of the commandant and other prominent city figures, he released a 

ontgolfier balloon made out of thin paper. Having arrived at his remote 
destination—llimsk—he did not waste his time: he took up philosophy and 
agriculture, botany and mineralogy, and also helped the ical inhabitants with 
medical treatment and education. Fortunately, the books from Vorontsov ar- 
rived regularly. On April 4, 1792, Radishchev thanked him for sending a tele- 
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scope and compass, and on December 7 of that same year, describing his 
study of mineralogy and applied chemistry, he wrote: ‘So, constantly occupi- 
ed, I do not fear boredom, that fierce enemy of a happy life.’?* 

Radishchev’s second wife, Yelizaveta Rubanovskaya, brought to Tobolsk 
the two youngest children from his first marriage. She and the children shared 
his exile in Dimsk and supported his courage and hope. That remarkable 
woman, anticipating the heroism of the Decembrists’ wives, may perhaps 
have saved Radishchev: he lacked even that which sustained the Decem- 
brists—the sympathy and support of friends. 

The journey to Siberia, numerous observations, meetings and conversa- 
tions directed Radishchev’s active mind along another path: he began to 
study the wild life, history and economy of Siberia. To him belong the re- 
markable words: ‘How richly nature has endowed Siberia! What a magnifi- 
cent region this is! It will take hundreds of years, but when it has been settled 
it will play a great role in the chronicles of the world!” ® 

There was much anxiety and talk in Siberia about the cessation of trade 
with China, which had been conducted in the border settlement of Kyakhta 
by direct barter exchange, and about its possible renewal. This question in- 
terested Vorontsov, who was President of the College of Commerce, that is, 
Minister of Foreign Trade. In 1792, probably to some extent on the in- 
structions of Vorontsov, Radishchey wrote a lengthy letter-easay which, 
from its first publication, has been printed under the ttle ‘A Letter on Chi- 
nese Trade’. 

This easay reveals the author to be a man well-read in European litera- 
ture, knowledgeable about his subject and with a gift for economics. To the 
main question—is trade with China of benefit to the national economy?— 
Radishchev did not give a definite answer. This illustrates his conscientious- 
ness and scientific approach. He noted the lack of information, cited and 
substantiated the positive and negative aspects of this trade, but concluded 
that to weigh these factors, to estimate their relative significance was impos- 
sible. The reader was offered all the maternal available to the author, but it 
was the reader himself who had to decide. 

Speaking of foreign trade in general, Radishchev clearly distinguished 
between the position of the mercantiists (‘the opinion of those who still 
clang to outdated ideas’) and that of the classical school (‘the latest opin- 
ion expressed by writers’). He refuted the main principles of mercantilism, 
and in particular the distinction made between gold and silver, and all other 
goods. Radishchev’s attitude to the classical school was ambivalent: he was 
attracted by its ideas of economic and political freedom, but he could not 
accept for Russia its proposed rejection of protectionism for national indus- 
try (import duties, etc.). We will see that this ambivalence with regard to the 
ideas of Smith and his followers was typical of major progressive thinkers 
in Russia in the first quarter of the 19th century, including the Decembrists. 

Traditionally, since the days of Peter I, protectionism in Russia had been 
seen as a means of encouraging large-scale manufacture. However, Radi- 
shchev scarcely touched upon this question, and therefore his writings con- 
tain no direct reference to protectionism as a policy. Soviet researchers have 
interpreted him freely on this issue. 1.S. Bak and E.V. Prikazchikova see Radi- 
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shchev as a protectionist in the manner of Admiral Mordvinov.”” The author 
of the commentary to ‘The Letter on Chinese Trade’, on the other hand, 
wrote that in this essay Radishchev ‘appears as a supporter of free trade in 
almost all his arguments’.”* It is worth recalling that Pavel Radishchev con- 
sidered his father to be a supporter of free trade.”” 

From the above it is basically clear why such a divergence of opinion is 
possible. Firstly, in Radishchev’s work it is difficult to separate his general 
position on the question of economic freedom from his concrete view of pro- 
tectionism in Russia. Secondly, his attention was drawn not to the growth 
of manufacture, but to the development of small-scale peasant crafts, for 
which foreign competition was by no means the main problem. 

At one point he said typically: “The usual types of manufacture, not 
excluding the English and the French, are useful in that they provide a means 
of subsistence of a large number of poor citizens, and of every 200, 300, 
500 or 1,000 people earning their daily bread, one or two citizens make a 
fortune; but silk embroidery, such as exists in the Moscow gubernia, while 
not enriching anyone, provides many individual inhabitants, for the most 
part rural, with a sufficient livelihood’.?° In this ‘anti-capitalistic’ statement 
we can clearly detect Radishchev’s already familiar social ideal: the small, in- 
dependent peasant economy. 

It would seem that Radishchev was acquainted with the writings of the 
French economist physiocrats. Their characteristic term avance (capital ex- 
penditure, that is, the means of production) he translated literally, using 
the Russian word ‘advance’. These ‘advances’ were the ‘true’ value of a com- 
modity. The whole (full) price was composed of the advances and the ‘sur- 
plus’ or ‘accrued’ price. This last included both wages and the profit of all 
those involved in the production and delivery of the commodity to the 
consumer. Also in the spirit of this same social ideal is the fact that Radi- 
shchev did not separate wages and profit, that is, looked not at capitalist 
production using hired labour, but at ‘petty-bourgeois’ simple commodity 
production, where necessary and surplus labour and the product, wages and 
profit were, for the producer, indeed inseparable. For all its inadequacy, this 
was, peer the first analysis of the structure of prices in Russian literature. 

f particular interest is Radishchev’s attitude to Adam Smith and his 
famous book. In a letter written to Vorontsov from Tobolsk on May 2, 
1791, in which he discussed new books published in the West, Radishchev 
said: ‘I admit that I would very much like to read the work of Condorce, 
and also his commentary to the book by the Englishman Smith.*' Ve 
probably it was in the foreign newspapers which arrived in Tobolsk that Ra- 
dishchev found this information on the publication of a new French transla- 
tion of The Wealth of Nations. It was proposed to issue together with this 
book, which came out in 1790, the commentary by the philosopher and poli- 
tician Condorce in a separate volume. 

From this one may conclude that Radishchev was to some extent famil- 
iar with the book by Smith. Furthermore, Radishchev’s library, which was 
sold by his sons after his death to the Commission for Legislation, con- 
tained two volumes of The Wealth of Nations, valued at 7 roubles. Unfortu- 
nately, Ya.L. Barskov, who published a list of the books sold according to 
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the written record and traced the subsequent fate of some of them, did not 
find these volumes in the state libraries where Radishchev’s books finally 
arrived.°? As a result we do not know which edition he had and whether 
he left any signs of having read it. 

Radishchev’s writings contain no references to Smith. However, the im- 

rint of his ideas, possibly in combination with those of French and other 
enlighteners, can be felt in the works of the Russian thinker, less in concrete 
questions of economic theory than in the overall anti-feudal spirit of his 
approach to socio-economic phenomena. 

Radishchev returned frequently to the problem of money. In A Journey 
from St. Petersburg to Moscow, he discussed the mining of precious metals, 
and pointed out that their conversion into money gave rise to a veritable hun- 
ger for gold and silver which compelled people to undertake amazing exploits 
and commit horrendous crimes. In ‘A Letter on Chinese Trade’ he discussed 
the factors determining the amount of money that should be in circulation, 
and the issue of paper money exceeding that ‘norm’. In one of his last works, 
the report ‘On Legislation’, he drew a vivid picture of the inflation caused by 
paper money, warning the government of Alexander I against the dangers 
involved: ‘The flood of paper money is an evil; the current from the shattered 
dam will submerge all trade; agriculture and the crafts will suffer, and the 
amount of paper money will increase to a point where its value will be less 
than the piece of paper on which it is printed. Then will come the fatal hour, 
the hour of unexpected bankruptcy, and he who today counted his capital in 
millions will be destitute and will have to subsist on the alms of the con- 
descending, or else have recourse to the final salvation of the unfortunate— 
suicide.” 

To conclude, let us consider one curious fact. Radishchev explains the 
fall in the exchange rate of the rouble against stable foreign currencies to- 
wards the end of the eighties and beginning of the nineties by the emission 
of large quantities of paper money to finance the war against Sweden and 
Turkey, criticising those who blamed it on an unfavourable trade balance 
(the need for foreign currency to pay for imports). Here he uses almost the 
same arguments as will be used twenty years later by David Ricardo in the 
famous discussion on the high price of gold bullion which stimulated the de- 
velopment of monetary theory in England. 

‘The first paper money represented circulating currency,’ stated Radi- 
shchev, ‘but now it is excessive.” ° Here we see expressed the correct idea 
that paper money, if issued in limited amounts, successfully takes the place of 
metal coins. However, if the printing of paper money exceeds these limits, 
there appear the three usual signs of inflation: the value of the paper rouble 
falls below that of the silver rouble; the exchange rate of the rouble declines; 
the price of many commodities increases and there is a rise in the cost of liv- 
ing. Radishchev noted the’ operation of all three phenomena. 

Radishchev pointed out that, over a short period of time, the amount 
of money in circulation increased by one third. This led to a devaluation of 
Paper money, not exchanged for silver at its face value. Hence the fall in 
the exchange rate: ‘Therefore, if we take our rouble and compare it with 
Dutch money on the basis of its true weight, then its value would be 35 
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stiver or a little more. Why is it, then, that for one rouble we receive 27 or 
28 stivers? It is because trade is carried out not on the basis of the silver rou- 
ble, but using paper money. 

In England, the long war against France meant that bank-notes were 
issued in large amounts by the Bank of England and were no longer ex- 
changed against gold. Similar consequences followed. Ricardo again argued 
against those who defended the selfish interests of the bankers and asserted 
that the Bank of England was not responsible, arguing that the pound had 
dropped in value due to an unfavourable trade balance. He writes: ‘...this 
depreciation in the actual value of bank-notes has been caused by the too 
abundant quantity which the Bank has sent into circulation...” And further: 
‘wit is to be accounted for only by the depreciation of the circulating 
medium’.? ’ 

Ricardo’s arguments are, of course, more fully developed, supported 
by convincing statistics and conveyed in a more journalistic style. [t must 
be remembered, however, that the English economist lived and worked in 
London, the capital of world trade, while Radishchev wrote his work in 
llimsk, seven thousand kilometres from St. Petersburg. 


5 Liberalism and Reformism 


The 19th century in Russia began with a palace coup d’etat and 
regicide: in March 1801, Paul I was murdered. The first quarter of the centu- 
ry concluded with the Decembrist uprising. It is of this troubled period and 
its people that we will be talking. It was a time of great hopes, great triumphs 
and bitter disillusionment. 

The death of the despot Paul I, described by Pushkin as the mod- 
ern Caligula, and the accession to the throne of Alexander I, tutored by 
philosophers, ate rise to the illusory hope that slavery would be abolished 
‘by the will of the Tsar’, that now Russia would share in Western enlighten- 
ment. An unprecedented interest in political economy was one indication 
of the new intellectual atmosphere. This science had penetrated into the 
universities and the press, and it was even taught in the royal family. The 
political expression of this new mood was the reforming activity of M.M. Spe- 
ransky, one of the most outstanding Russian thinkers of his day. Objectively 
speaking, the activity undertaken by Speransky, and other reforms intro- 
duced or planned during this period, were directed at the development of 
capitalism, and therefore went against the interests of the serf-owners. As a 
result, Speransky was removed from office in 1812, sent into exile, and 
returned to public affairs a completely different man. 

Napoleon’s invasion of Russia in 1812 and the Russian army’s 
victorious campaigns in Europe led to the Decembrist movement and new 
hopes for a Russian renaissance. At that time, N.S. Mordvinov, an ageing re- 
tired admiral, elaborated his plans for the accelerated industrial development 
of Russia. His writings, published in the second and third decades of the 19th 
century, occupy a prominent place in the history of Russian socio-economic 
thought. 


Serfdom and Capitalism 


In the first quarter of the 19th century, political economy re- 
mained predominantly an aristocratic science. It engaged the minds of educat- 
ed noblemen, whose political views ranged from support for serfdom and au- 
tocracy to revolutionary democracy. This is explained by the fact that they 
faced acute questions of social development, and the young science of politi- 
cal economy promised to provide the answers. Russia was an agrarian society 
still dominated by serfdom, but capitalism was increasingly becoming a vital 
reality. The relationship between these two social structures and the ques- 
ton of their future development acquired urgent topicality. It must be re- 
membered that the question could not, at the time, be formulated in these 
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terms: those who find themselves caught up in social processes are not able 
to appreciate their true historical meaning. Now, however, almost two cen- 
turies later, their significance is obvious. 

The economic progress was linked to the development of new forms of 
economic management, essentially capitalistic or having at least some of the 
features of this new system. Feudal, serf-based forms of economic manage- 
ment were passing through a crisis, and this was evident to everyone to some 
degree, including the most ardent supporters of serfdom. Even Arakcheyev, 
whose name became synonymous with reaction, and Kankrin, one of the 
pillars of the reign of Nicholas I, drew up projects intended to mitigate 
serfdom. Questions pertaining to industrial development appeared in news- 
papers. Pushkin’s Sovremennik (Our Contemporary) wrote about railways, 
steam engines and new factories. 

In terms of population and military might, Russia was undoubtedly the 
leading power in Europe. The victory over Napoleonic France confirmed 
this status for the next fifty years. The population of Russia, which totalled 
36 million in 1800, had reached 52 million by 1825, and by 1850—69 mil- 
lion. Industry gréw: the number of industrial workers totalled 90, 21) and 
502 thousand respectively.’ 

These figures only give, of course, a very rough picture of the develop- 
ment of Russian industry. On the one hand, half or more of the ‘industrial’ 
workers to whom these figures relate were peasants. On the other hand, 
artisan manufacture was of considerable economic importance, and here it 
was once again peasants who were employed. Only a very few branches of 
the economy, particularly the cotton industry, were developing in a manner 
similar to that of factory production based on the simplest types of machine. 
Here hired labour dominated. In older branches of the economy (mining, 
metallurgy, wool and glass industry) it was still corvee labour that prevailed. 
According to the estimates available, by the end of the first quarter of the 
19th century hired workers accounted for only one third of all the industrial 
workers, and even these obviously included many peasant serfs who paid 
quit-rent and were allowed by their landowner to work elsewhere. 

Agriculture was also changing. Although a large proportion of the popu- 
lation lived at subsistence level, and periodically died of hunger, Russia was 
moving out onto the world market as an exporter of grain. In the first quarter 
of the century, wheat accounted for an average of 20-25 per cent of Russian 
exports, followed by hemp and animal fat. 

Internal trade in grain had also increased considerably. In the southern 
and south-western gubernias, the landowners had begun to grow grain and 
other agricultural products not only for their own consumption, but also 
for sale, including for export. In order to increase their revenue from this 
source, they teak art of the land from the peasants and intensified serf 
labour. In the pecine conditions of Russia, even the growth of trade, which 
usually led to capitalist development, intensified serf-based forms of econom- 
ic management. “The landlord,’ wrote Lenin, ‘began to produce grain for sale 
and not for himself. This gave rise to intensified exploitation of peasant 
labour...” Such methods naturally impeded the introduction of improved 
agricultural techniques and equipment. 
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In the central, northern and north-western regions, it was the quit-rent 
system which dominated. Under this system the peasants paid the landown- 
er in money or in kind, and themselves engaged in farming or artisan produc- 
tion. The amount to be paid in quit-rent was not determined by law or con- 
tract, but usually by the arbitrary decision of the landowner. The peasant 
sought by every means possible to conceal his actual income, and often did 
not try to increase it: either way, any increase would be taken by the land- 
owner. The peasant could succeed only thanks to the difficulty of checking 
or the negligence of the serf-owner. 

Russia maintained a large standing army in peace time—on average not 
less than 500-600 thousand men. Right up to the sixties there existed a con- 
scription system under which the soldiers were virtually removed from eco- 
nomic life to become the military slaves of the state. It was this desire to in- 
crease the number of such state slaves that dictated the notorious experi- 
ments with military settlements, in which lived peasants who had been 
forcibly militarised. 

The finance system was archaic. Upwards of three-quarters of all taxes 
were paid by the peasants and semi-peasant strata. Almost all the revenues 
of the state came from personal tax and indirect taxation on wine, salt, to- 
bacco and other items of mass consumption. From time to time the state 
covered its expenditure by issuing non-exchangeable paper money. 

As a result of all these factors, Russia remained an economically back- 
ward, agrarian country. In many areas this backwardness increased during 
the first half of the century. By the 1850s Russia was producing 14 times 
less iron than England and 3 times less than France. The total number of 
cotton mills in Russia was 20 times less than in England and 4 times less than 
in France.* 

The cultural level was also exceptionally low. The overwhelming major- 
ity of the population were illiterate, and the sole source of education was 
the church, As to the typical provincial aristocratic milieu, we can find de- 
scriptions of it in classical Russian literature, particularly the works of Gogol 
and Saltykov-Shchedrin. Here reigned ignorance, vulgarity and avarice. How- 
ever, even among the top nobility the majority were to use Pushkin’s ex- 
pression, ‘the apes of enlightenment’, having assimilated only the external 
elements of Western culture. 

The enormous vitality of the Russian nation is revealed by the fact 
that, even under these conditions, it produced the Decembrists. The Decem- 
brists themselves came from an even larger group of progressive aristocratic 
intellectuals, who were joined by the first intellectuals from among the raz- 
nochintsy, people such as Speransky and Pushkin’s teacher at the Lycee, 
Kunitsyn. It was in this section of society that there appeared the first shoots 
of that science whose development we are following—the science of politi- 
cal economy. 


Universities, Textbooks, Journals 


_ _In 1802, after almost a century of dissolution, the ancient university 
in Dorpat (Tartu) was re-opened. In 1803, the Academy of Sciences was 
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given new statutes in which political economy (along with history and statis- 
tics) received the status of academic science. That same year also saw the 
re-opening of Vilnius University and an unsuccessful attempt to persuade 
Sismondi, a famous economist from Geneva, to take the chair of political 
economy. 

Under the new university statutes, several pedagogical institutes were 
founded, including one in St. Petersburg in 1804. (The institute where, 
according to Princess Tugoukhovskaya in Griboyedov’s famous satire Wit 
Works Woe, ‘the professors excercised themselves in schism and unbelief.) 
Later it was given the title of Central Pedagogical Institute, and in 1819 
it became St. Petersburg University. 

Kazan University was founded in 1804, and Kharkov University in 1805. 
The Tsarskoye Selo Lycée, made famous by its pupil, Pushkin, was founded 
in 1811. It should be mentioned that during the following decades the Ly- 
cée also became a centre of economic education, producing many prominent 
figures in economics and state finance. The School of Higher Sciences in Ne- 
zhin, attended by Gogol, was opened in 1820. To this must be added the 
creation of several gubernia gymnasia which, like the Lycée, provided both 
secondary and higher education. 

All these educational institutions taught political economy. Such was the 
spirit of the times, in which it suddenly seemed that without a knowledge 
of this science one could not be considered an educated man. The inclusion 
of political economy in the syllabus created the need for lecturers and text- 
books. Both were almost non-existent in Russia. This vacuum was hastily 
filled by foreigners and works in translation that came to hand. As early as 
1802 there appeared the first volume of a translation of Adam Smith’s work 
on the wealth of nations, and by 1806 the entire translation had been pub- 
lished. Although the translation was rather poor and could, if one so wished, 
be viewed as a collection of absurdities, the publication of Smith’s book was 
of fundamental importance for Russian science. Publication expenses were 
covered by a special fund provided by the state for the translation of ma- 
jor works of Western social thought. Thus the publication of Smith’s work 
was an integral part of the systematic enlightenment of the Russian 
reader. 

Every course in political economy was based to a greater or lesser degree 
on the ideas of Adam Smith, who had won universal recognition in the West. 
In 1803 the first works by Say and Sismondi were published in France, pop- 
ane and pecpaganne Sates theory. These books were more accessible 
to the Russian reader as French was far more widespread among the educat- 
ed classes in Russia than English. At the same time, German professors in- 
troduced into Russia the traditions of Kameralia—a highly specific combina- 
tion of the social sciences which was taught in German universities and spe- 
cially designed to train state employees. However, during this period German 
Kameralia was rapidly changing under the influence of ideas coming into 
Germany from England and France. 

We find such a combination in the lectures of Christian August Schloe- 
zer, who, in 1801, was the first in Russia to read a course on political econo- 
my in Moscow University and who, in 1805-1806, published the first Russian 
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textbook on political economy, which came out in two volumes. It was pub- 
lished simultaneously in German in Riga, but it must be supposed that 
Schloezer at least read the proofs of the Russian tranglation. It is worth 
noting that the author attempted to link the theory of political economy to 
the actual situation in Russia. 

Schloezer was no stranger to Russia. His father, August Ludwig Schloe- 
zer, worked in Russia for many years, studied Russian chronicles and co-op- 
erated in the publication of Tatishchev’s History. In his autobiography, 
Schloezer senior declares: ‘A curse on serfdom... From that time on I could 
not think without bitterness about this invention by people who are monsters 
by name and in deed.”® 

The book by the younger Schloezer deserves to be recognised as an 
outstanding work of Russian economic thought. It represented the first 
systematic review of economic science to be published in Russian. For the 
first time the main categories of political economy (value, capital, interest, 
profit, wages and many others) were presented as constituting an inter-relat- 
ed whole. In his theory, Schloezer based himself on that interpretation of 
value by Smith that was later to be taken up and developed by Say: value 
was determined by costs of production and, under normal circumstances, 
ensured a return on capital, haba and land as the main elements in produc- 
tion. Fixed Russian equivalents had not yet been found for certain important 
categories used by Schloezer or his translator. For example, the exchange- 
value is termed ‘relative value’, ‘relative price’ or ‘exchange price’. In order 
to distinguish between value and price, and explain the unity of a commod- 
ity as use- and exchange-value, other writers of the day sometimes used the 
word ‘worth’. For example: ‘The worth of an article for consumption differs 
from its worth for exchange. The first signifies the usefulness of the article; 
the second~the possibility on posseasing it, of acquiring others in exchange 
for it.’ 

The overall structure of Schloezer’s book is similar to that of Smith’s. 
It is mainly to Smith that one can trace the division of the entire subject 
of political economy into two major sections. The first deals with the objec- 
tive laws of economic management as such, seen separately from the activi- 
ty of the state. The second makes a special examination of the economic 
functions of the state and elaborates the principles of economic policy.* 

Schloezer used the concepts of political economy, state economy and 
the science of national wealth as if they were virtually synonymous. The first 
section of this science he termed ‘the metapolitical part of state economy’. 
This word, created by analogy with the Greek term ‘metaphysics’, was in- 
tended to refer to those economic phenomena which were not directly linked 
to the state. The second section he named ‘political economy proper’, basing 
himself on the original Greek meaning of the term ‘political’—pertaining to 
the state.” 

Such a division of political economy continues to be of great signifi- 


_ * The first three parts of Smith’s The Wealth of Nations can be included in the 
first section, the fourth and fifth—in the second. He formulated this division most ex- 
plicitly in the introduction to the fourth book. 
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cance to this day. We still view economic science as a combination of analyt- 
ical (positive) and normative functions. The latter means that this science 
should provide the basis for taking decisions in the field of economic policy 
at the atate level. 

The problem of textbooks was also solved. A Russian translation of a 
textbook written by George Sartorius, a professor at Goettingen University 
and a prominent follower and proponent of Smith in Germany, was published 
in Kazan in 1812. In the first quarter of the 19th century, Goettingen Uni- 
versity played a major role in Russo-German scientific and cultural links. 
Pushkin reflected this fact in his poem Eugene Onegin by giving one of the 
heroes, Vladimir Lensky ‘a truly Goettingen soul’, and remarking that he had 
brought from Germany, amongst other things, ‘his freedom-loving dreams’. 
Sartorius was a favourite professor among Russian students, and perhaps 
this influenced the choice of his textbook for translation. 

The translator, Pyotr Kondyrev, assistant lecturer in law and political 
economy at Kazan University (and probably still only a young man), proved 
equal to his task. Not only did he produce a fine translation of Sartorius’ 
work, but also furnished the book with a most useful] introduction and ap- 
pendix. He briefly resumed the main differences between Smith and subse- 
quent economists, identifying five such areas: (1) value and its criteria (in 
contrast to Smith ‘it is posited sometimes in rarity and usefulness, in neces- 
sity and usefulness, in the attitude to goods, etc.’); (2) the degree of appli- 
cability of the chief Smithonian principle of the freedom of labour and capi- 
tal; (3) ways of harmonising private and public benefit, (4) productive and 
non-productive labour; (5) taxes.” 

Here the Russian scholar accurately perceived the main trends in bour- 
geois critique of Smith, and identified with extraordinary perceptiveness 
those aspects of economic theory that were to prove extremely important 
in the future. To this may be added the fact that Kondyrev provided in his 
appendix a full and well-selected bibliography of the economic literature 
available at the end of the 18th and beginning of the 19th centuries. 

The book has yet another very curious appendix—a list of subscribers 
(outside Moscow and St. Petersburg), which probably served to determine 
the number of copies published. From this we learn that Kazan University 
had ordered 50 copies (undoubtedly to be used as textbooks or reference 
material), the Astrakhan gubernia gymnasium had ordered 25, the Simbirsk 
high school—10, students at the Nizhny Novgorod high school (individu- 
ally)—7, etc. Several hundred copies had been ordered by landowners, state 
officials and high-ranking members of the clergy. However, the subscribers 
also included quite a few merchants, traders and members of the lower cler- 
gy. Judging by this list, the edition was fairly large. The eastern and northern 
limits of distribution were Yakutsk, Nerchinsk and Verkhneudinsk—places 
then still almost unimaginably remote. Although the overwhelming majority 
of the population were illiterate, there was already an educated section of 
society interested in the sciences. 
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Storch and the Russian Germans 


Wilhelm Roscher, one of the founders of the so-called historical school 
in political economy, once put forward the idea that in the first half of the 
19th century there existed a distinct German-Russian school which included 
such people as Schloezer, Storch and Kankrin. These were, in his opinion, 
people who not only brought Western science to Russia and acquired mate- 
rial there, but who also, influenced by Russian experience, moved away from 
classical political economy and ‘to a significant degree prepared the way for 
historical method in science’.!° Thus Roscher examined these scholars from 
a point of view which happened to suit him, a point of view which has been 
criticised more than once in both Soviet and German literature. Roscher 
sought to unite together economists from different periods and of different 
trends, presenting the formal fact of nationality as the mark of belonging to 
a ‘school’. 

Yet nonetheless the work and writings of scholars who, while living in 
Russia, retained to some extent their links with their homeland in Western 
Europe still require to be studied. For historical reasons, in nearly every case 
of importance this country was Germany. Scholars of German origin played 
a major role in the formation of Russian economic science. To separate 
them from Russian science would be as meaningless as to consider, for exam- 
ple, Rastrelli o: Quarenghi to be foreigners who just happened to figure in 
Russian art. The German scholars brought with them to Russia the habits of 
theoretical thought and elaborated the basic categories of political economy. 
As a rule, they were critical of serfdom, and some vigorously opposed it. 
One cannot understand certain important aspects of the socio-economic 
ideas of the Decembrists without taking account of the influence of the Ger- 
man professors. 

The situations varied in different cases. Storch and Kankrin lived all 
their lives in Russia, working in various fields of scholarship and state admin- 
istration. Then there were specialists who came to Russia for a short period, 
and who, in their writings, looked at Russia as it were from the outside. 
Therefore Storch and Kankrin may be considered major Russian economists, 
the view adopted by I.G. Blyumin in a book in which he devoted two sepa- 
rate chapters to them.’' On the other hand, for Ludwig Christian Jakob, 
the time he spent in Russia as a professor at the new Kharkov University 
and as a counsellor in St. Petersburg was merely an episode in his life, al- 
though he wrote a major work on serfdom in which he argued its economic 
non-viability.'? 

The influence exerted by German scholars on Russian science was dimin- 
ished by the fact that their works were usually published in German (or 
French), and were not even always translated into Russian. Storch’s princi- 
pal work, for example, was published in French, and another 66 years passed 
before a Russian translation appeared. However, their works were thus easily 
accessible to the Western European reader, and this brought Russian econom- 
ic thought to an international public for the first time. Of particular impor- 
tance in this respect is this same Storch. He most definitely felt himself to 
be a Russian scholar, referred to Russia as ‘my country’, and said that ‘only 
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necessity has obliged me to write in a foreign tongue’.’? No doubt he had 
in mind, to some extent at least, the fact that his book was too liberal for the 
Russian censor. He made frequent references to censorship. When discussing, 
for example, the effort and time that a scholar had to expend in order to car- 
ry out any important economic observation, he exclaimed sadly: “..And 
when it has been carried out, who can ensure that he will be permitted to 
publish the results of this observation?” * 

Andrei Karlovich (Heinrich, Henri) Storch was born in 1766 in Riga, 
into the family of a German tradesman, and died in 1835 in St. Petersburg, a 
privy counsellor and academician. Having revealed his exceptional abilities 
at an early age, he went to Germany as a young man to study at the Univer- 
sity of Jena. In 1787 he met the Russian diplomat, N.P. Rumyantsev, the son 
of a field-marshal and himself a famous collector and patron of the arts. 
Rumyantsev invited him to come to St. Petersburg, where at first he taught 
history and literature in the Cadet Corps, and then served in the Department 
of Foreign Affairs. Simultaneously he was busy with his own literary work, 
and in the 1790s he published a whole series of books on the geography and 
history of Russia intended primarily for foreigners. In 1799, having already 
made somewhat of a name for himself, Storch was invited to tutor the 
daughters of Paul I, and later taught science to Great Princes Nikolai and 
Mikhail, the younger brothers of Alexander I. This brought him into high so- 
ciety, provided him with rank, wealth and a title. However, placing his hopes 
on the third estate, he remained a moderate liberal all his life, while nonethe- 
less adapting successfully to the conditions obtaining in the Russian autocrat- 
ic state. In this he was helped by his own character. He proved to be a skilful 
courtier, and was able to maintain good relations with people of different 
views. Although he was frequently sharply critical of serfdom, he still remain- 
ed on friendly terms with those known to support it. 

In 1804, Storch was elected to the Academy of Sciences as a political 
economist. For several years he occupied the post of vice-president and vir- 
tually supervised the work of the Academy. His first works on political econ- 
omy were published in the Academy’s memoirs. He then collected them 
together in one comprehensive course which was published in French in 
1815. This book brought its author fame throughout Europe and became 
a topic of scientific debate. It was translated into German, and also repub- 
lished by Say in Paris. Storch published yet another work, also in French, 
in the field of political economy—Considerations sur la nature du revenu 
national. During all this time he also interested humself in applied economic 
questions, particularly the circulation of money and foreign trade. One may 
say without fear of contradiction that he was a worthy representative of eco- 
nomic science in the Academy. 

Storch was an economist ‘of a world standard’. His works were known 
to and used by Marx. Quotations from two of his main essays and refer- 
ences to his views are found in all four volumes of Capital, where they play 
differing roles in Marx’s discussion of economic problems. 

In some cases, Marx used quotations from Storch ‘neutrally’, as examples 
from economic literature which illustrated his analysis. This is particularly 
true of the first volume of Capital.'* In other instances, Storch’s ideas, al- 
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though inadequate and unacceptable to Marx, helped him to identify specif- 
ic laws and provide additional material for a critique of other economists, 
and in particular Say. Such, for example, are the quotations from Storch 
found in the second and third volumes of Capital, when Storch found it 
impossible to break down the value of an individual product and the value of 
the total product of a nation solely in terms of revenue (wages, profit and 
rent), since it ought also to include fixed capital expenditure, which must be 
recovered (the value of the means of production). He failed, however, to find 
the right solution.'® Finally, in yet other instances, Storch was referred to by 
Marx to expose bourgeois-apologetic views, in particular assertions that it was 
natural for the hard labour and poverty of the masses, the bulk of the nation, 
to serve as the necessary prerequisite for the accumulation of ‘spiritual 
wealth’, for the leisure which enabled the privileged classes to engage in 
‘higher’ forms of activity.’” 

Storch was, in the main, a follower of Adam Smith and adopted many 
of the fundamental propositions of the classical school. His criticism of serf- 
dom, for example, was linked to this. However, Storch did not develop these 
basic propositions, but either muted or reformulated them, adapting them 
to the interests of the bourgeoisie and the aristocracy. Curiously, Storch him- 
self, unlike the more crude defencers of the status quo, clearly understood 
and honestly expressed the fact that political economy was a class science 
and concerned the material interests of social groups. ‘Opinions in political 
economy,’ he wrote, ‘have the particular misfortune to be supported not 
only out of ambition, the most universal of human weaknesses, but also out 
of personal, but no less universal interest which, without our realising it, 
extends its vast power over our manner of thinking.’ Noting the difference 
between ‘economic truths’ and physical or mathematical truths, he declared 
that ‘the first involve the pecuniary interests of an innumerable class of 
people who, as a result, frequently oppose them, even with the inner convic- 
tion of being right’."® 

In explaining value, Storch rejected the theory of labour. For him, the 
source of value was utility, and therefore value was an attribute of all bene- 
fits, including those existing naturally. However, when he moved to the 
exchange value of commodities, Storch was obliged to abandon the idea of 
utility, and to adopt the trivial definition of value as the costs of production. 
That was the value around which, under the influence of supply and demand, 
the market price fluctuated. 

Storch used his concept of value to develop an idea which constitut- 
ed his main contribution to economic theory. He attempted to add to the 
‘theory of wealth’, which studied the production, distribution and accumu- 
lation of material values, the ‘theory of civilisation’ (‘enlightenment’ in the 
Russian translation by Vernadsky), intended to deal with the question of 
non-material, spiritual values. In the final analysis, this concept was directed 
against the bold theory of productive and non-productive labour formulated 
by Adam Smith. Unlike other critics of Smith, Storch did not attempt to 
prove that the work done by a doctor, priest, administrator, etc., finally also 
contributed to the creation of material values. He declared that such work 
created non-material values which constituted an integral element of civilisa- 
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tion, and were therefore no less valuable than material values. The labour of 
state officials (civil service) created such a specific value as security. The 
progressive factor in this original concept lies in the fact that by ‘security’ 
Storch meant, amongst other things, personal liberty and the guarantee of 
private property, and this was possible only with the abolition of serfdom. 

Therefore, by the term ‘capital’ Storch meant the accumulation of any- 
thing with utility value. For example, the worker possessed capital consist- 
ing in his natural abilities and acquired qualifications. It is clear that such 
an interpretation is quite contrary to the understanding of capital as the so- 
cial relationship between the owners of the means of production and the 
possessors of labour power. Russian economists of the 1840s who defended 
the exploiting classes made active use of Storch’s theory of capital. 


The Russian Reformer: Speransky 


The personality and work of Speransky recall Turgot—with allowance 
made for Russian autocracy and serfdom. In the 1870s, this minister under 
Louis XVI attempted to carry through radical reforms which would have 
directed France along the path of accelerated capitalist development. He 
was unsucceasful, and after two years’ service in the post of minister of fi- 
nance, was retired.’ Speransky’s activities under Alexander I had ultimately 
the same aim and were inspired by similar ideas, and he too was ‘devoured’ 
by royal favourites and courtiers. Like Turgot, Speransky had a sharp mind 
and considerable talent. Chernyshevsky called him the Ruasian reformer, and 
noted that ‘truly tremendous changes were planned’.”° 

Mikhail Mikhailovich Speransky was born in 1772 into the family of a 
village priest in the Vladimir gubernia, and climbed upwards by talent and as- 
siduity. He attended the Vladimir church secondary school, and, as its best 
pupil, was sent on to the seminary of the Alexander Nevsky Monastery in 
St. Petersburg. At the age of twenty he was already teaching mathematics 
and rhetoric there. Later this seminary became a religious academy. Shortly 
thereafter, Speransky also became personal secretary to Prince Kurakin, and 
then, under his patronage, entered state service. This naturally meant that 
he had to renounce his ecclesiastical title and career—yet another feature he 
had in common with Turgot. In just a few years Speransky enjoyed a meteo- 
ric rise, rapidly moving up the ladder of ranks. At the age of 27 years he was 
already a state counsellor. He was granted a hereditary peerage and became 
the owner of 54,000 acres of land with all the resident serfs. 

The price of this elevation was the title or nickname of ‘upstart’, which 
followed Speransky all his life. He was valued and his services used by his im- 
mediate superiors, by top-ranking officials and even by the Emperor, but he 
was detested by most of those in high society and bureaucratic officialdom. 

Into Speransky’s life came the short and tragic episode of his marriage 
to an English girl who had come to Ruasia with her governess mother. There 
was a year of happy family life, the birth of a daughter and the death of his 
wife. Speransky then engaged in his own unique cult to his beloved departed, 
remains unmarried for the rest of his life and dedicated himself to cease- 
ess work. 
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The accession of Alexander I in 1801 opened up broad career oppor- 
tunities for Speransky. During the first decade of Alexander’s reign, Speransky 
and his work were the embodiment of the new atmosphere of the age at the 
level of government. In numerous reports, most of which never left his of- 
fice, he planned the transformation of Russia from an archaic and badly- 
governed monarchy into a modern state with a clearly-defined system of ad- 
ministration, guaranteed personal liberties and a secure economic base. 

He was extremely critical of the existing state of affairs, and permitted 
himself to make bold statements on it. In one of his reports, written in 1802, 
he said: ‘And so, in place of the pompous divisions of the free Russian people 
into the very free classes of the aristocracy, the merchants, etc., I find in 
Russia two conditions: the slaves of the monarch and the slaves of the land- 
owners. The first are termed free only in contrast to the second. In actual 
fact there are no free people in Russia except beggars and philosophers.*! At 
a time when the Russian literary language was only just taking shape, Sperans- 
ky was undoubtedly an outstading master of the written word. 

Speransky realised that serfdom was destroying Russia and was funda- 
mentally opposed to it, but did not propose to abolish it in the near future. 
The emancipation of the serfs was far from being the most important point 
in his programme of reforms, for he considered that ‘in a state where po- 
litical freedom has been established, civil slavery dies away of its own ac- 
cord.””? Civil slavery was Speransky’s term for serfdom, while by political 
freedom he meant the introduction of constitutional government. This point 
of view was later decisively opposed by some of the Decembnists, and in par- 
ticular Nikolai Turgenev. They quite nghtly believed that there could be no 
political freedom without the abolition of serfdom. 

Speransky’s ideas on economics, insofar as they found expression in his 
essays and practical activity, were linked to the teaching of Adam Smith 
and his followers. However, he was far from accepting in its entirety the con- 
cept of non-interference by the state in economic activity, for he believed 
that in Russia the state was obliged to protect national industry. In an impor- 
tant report written in 1803 and entitled ‘On the Organisation of Judicial 
and Government Institutions in Russia’ there is a special section “On the State 
Economy’ in which he included ‘various methods of stimulating agriculture, 
directing manufacture, commerce, crafts and factories.?* His introduction 
in 1810 of a customs duty was of a clearly protectionist nature. 

In around 1806 the Tsar, disillusioned with his former counsellors, be- 
gan to turn more and more to Speransky. In 1808, he took Speransky with 
him to Erfurt for his meeting with Napoleon. It is recounted that the French 
Emperor jokingly proposed to the Tsar that he exchange Speransky for one 
of the kingdoms under Napoleon’s rule. Even if this incident never occurred, 
the story is nonetheless revealing: it is quite probable that the astute mind 
of Napoleon picked out the brilliant Speransky from among the imperial 
retinue. From the end of 1808 he became the Tsar’s confidant, his constant 
companion with whom he shared all his ideas. 

the course of the following year, Speransky devoted all his energies 
to two major projects: the reform of the state apparatus and the reorgani- 
sation of finance. He proposed the creation of two important organs: the 
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State Duma and the State Council. The Duma was to become the main legis- 
lative organ and was to be composed of deputies representing all the free 
estates (social groups). In some ways it would have resembled European 
parliaments. It would, for example, be impossible to introduce new taxes 
and obligations without its consent. There can be no doubt that Speransky 
was seeking to place certain restrictions on the autocracy. The State Council 
was to be a consultative organ advising the Tsar. It is not serra oat the 
Duma remained on paper (and, moreover, was kept secret), while the Coun- 
cil was created in 1810 and continued till the fall of the monarchy in 1917. 

Speransky had far-reaching and, for his day, progressive ideas as regards 
finance and the circulation of money. He proposed a tax system based on 
modern principles that would sweep away the existing, outdated feudal sys- 
tem. He wished to replace personal tax with a tax on land and income that 
would, moreover, include the aristocracy, who paid no taxes. The labour 
services of the peasants (road-building, cartage, etc.) were to be replaced by 
moderate monetary payments, for he correctly noted that forced labour was 
low in productivity and bitterly resented by those who were compelled. 
Speransky also wished to end the printing of paper money, which the state 
was gradually to exchange for coin. Money circulation was to be based on 
the silver rouble, and metal coin was to be supplemented with exchangeable 
bank-notes issued by special banks according to the actual needs of the 
economy. The American professor Marc Raeff, who wrote a major work of 
research on Speransky, was highly appreciative of this aspect of Speransky’s 
work, and believed that his ideas in the field of finance were ahead of those 
of the majority of Western European economists at that time, moving in the 
direction proposed by English theoreticians and practical economists in the 
first quarter of the 19th century. He comments quite justifiably: “The pro- 
posals and arguments for the reform of Russia’s monetary and financial 
condition which Speransky presented marked a turning point in the history 
of Russian financial administration and thinking on economic matters.”?* 

In December 1809, Speransky was appointed State Secretary and head 
of the Commission for Legislation, thus becoming something in the nature of 
Alexander’s prime-minister. He had the opportunity to realise his ideas, and 
immediately set about implementing his reforms. The State Council was 
created, the ministries reorganised, a temporary tax introduced on those who 
owned serfs, the silver rouble made the official basis of currency and the 
printing of ifaber money halted. Speransky also introduced examinations for 
state officials of certain grades in an attempt to raise the level of the adminis- 
trative apparatus. It is revealing, however, that he did not attempt to intro- 
duce any reforms affecting sertdom. Nonetheless, his measures provoked in- 
creasing dissatisfaction among the aristocracy, and also among officials and 
other influential groups. Storm clouds began to gather over the head of the 
minister, and the situation worsened with the approaching war against 
France. Persistent rumours began to circulate to the effect that Speransky 
had betrayed Russia to Napoleon, that his measures were deliberately intend- 
ed to damage the country. The Tsar received more and more reports against 
his favourite. Alexander, whose character had its share of treachery and 
cunning, believed them, or pretended to do so, and decided to sacrifice him. 
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The manner chosen was crude and harsh. In March 1812, Speransky was 
suddenly arrested at night and exiled to Nizhny Novgorod, where he was kept 
under police surveillance. No accusations were brought against him, and no 
decree was issued removing him from his posts. 

When the local authorities responsible for his surveillance reported to 
St. Petersburg that ‘Mr. Speransky frequents incognito inns and drinking 
houses where the lower orders and people with a weakness for alcohol always 
gather’, the Minister of Police replied that ‘His Imperial Majesty ... has or- 
dered me to instruct you to continue to observe all the actions and move- 
ments of Mr. Speransky, and to seek as far as possible to penetrate the cause 
and object of such an inclination on his part to the common people and lower 
orders...7° It would seem that the Tsar seriously considered the possibility 
that Speransky was seeking to provoke a disturbance among the people. 

In September 1812, Alexander, not forgetting the disgraced minister 
even in time of war, issued in his own hand (this expression is underlined in 
the original—A.A.) an edict ordering that ‘this harmful person be sent under 
guard to Perm with instructions to the governor in my name that he keep 
him under close surveillance and answer for all his movements and actions.”° 
Such was the gratitude of the autocrat! 

Thereafter the life of Speransky contains nothing of interest. A few 
years later he was ‘forgiven’ to some extent, and in 1816 appointed govern- 
or of Penza, and then governor-general of Siberia, where he proved himself 
a far-sighted administrator. Indeed, he was unable to work badly. In 1821 
he was permitted to return to St. Petersburg, and from then up to his death 
he held high positions in the official hierarchy. 

In 1826 he lived through a great personal tragedy: Nicholas I, with sa- 
distic pleasure, compelled him to play a central role in the farcical trial of 
the Decembrists, who had included the reformer among the members of their 
proposed revolutionary provisional government, and some of whom were 
his friends and close acquaintances. Speransky’s daughter recalled that dur- 
ing those dreadful days she more than once saw tears in her father’s eyes. 
He found himself not only obliged to vote in favour of the sentences together 
with the other members of the Supreme Criminal Court, but also to prepare 
the legal basis of the trial, divide the accused into groups according to the 
seriousness of their alleged offence, and formulate the ‘charge’ beought 
against them.”” 

Nicholas I pardoned Speransky the liberal sins of his youth and his 
ambivalent role in the Decembrist affair. In 1839, just a few months before 
his death, Speransky was made a count. To the end he was an efficient civ- 
il servant, but with each passing decade there remained less and less of the 
young reformer and innovator. He was broken by the arbitrary actions of the 
despotism that he had wanted, if not to end, at least to mitigate with his 
reforms. 

In an open letter to Alexander II, A.I. Herzen wrote: ‘We are so accus- 
tomed to see the fate of Russia in the hands of incompetent old men who 
seem to have received their positions as premiums from a life insurance com- 
pany for the resilience of their digestive systems, that we can only see as ec- 
centrics, as foreigners, as “aliens in our midst” such people as Mordvinov; 
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and indeed, were not Mordvinov, and even more so Speransky,, hopelessly 
lost among grey-haired children playing with medals and ribbons?” 


Admiral Mordvinov 


Nikolai Semyonovich Mordvinov lived a long life, outliving five tsars. 
He was born in 1754, and he died in 1845 still busy, as in his youth, with his 
studies and business affairs. Mordvinov was of noble lineage which could 


ee ee Nikolai Semyonovich Mordvinov. 
An outstanding military leader, 
statesman and scholar. His main 
sphere of activity was finance 


trace its origins to the chief of the Mordva people, who was taken as a hostage 
to Russia in the 16th century and who entered the service of the state. Mord- 
vinov’s father had been sent abroad under Peter I to train for the navy, and 
he later served to the rank of admiral. His son went to serve in the navy as 
a youth, and also rose in the ranks to become a full admiral. 

As a young man, Mordvinov had spent three years as a student in En- 
pend and throughout his life his love for science was combined with a love 
or things eae . He considered the English system of government with a 
bicameral parliament to be the best, and sought to introduce into Russia 
English methods of agriculture and agricultural implements. It was also as a 
young man that he became a follower of Adam Smith, and later became per- 
sonally acquainted and corresponded with the philosopher and lawyer, Jer- 
emy Bentham. 

Like his elder contemporary Suvorov, the famous military leader, Mord- 
vinov had an independent and obstinate character. Under Catherine he had 
a difference of opinion with his immediate superior, the all-powerful favour- 
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ite Potyomkin, and retired, but was soon brought back into office. He did 
a great deal to create the Russian Black Sea fleet and establish Russian con- 
trol over the Black Sea coast. Under Paul he was summoned to St. Petersburg 
on the basis of reports against him, spent some time under arrest, and was 
removed from office. Alexander I made him the first Russian minister for the 
navy, but within a few months he had a disagreement with the Tsar and once 
again retired to private life. At the fall of Speransky in 1812, he was the 
chairman of the economics department of the State Council. In order to be 
rid of him, the department itself was abolished. 

All his life Mordvinov was reputed to be a free-thinker, a member of the 
opposition, even a republican, and in addition to be sharp-spoken, quarrel- 
some and unco-operative. His intellect and experience, his reputation and 
popularity obliged Alexander I and Nicholas I to retain his services in high 
posts within the state administration and to heed his advice, but both broth- 
ers disliked the obstinate old man, and their favourites, both overtly and co- 
vertly, did what they could to damage him in the eyes of the sovereigns. In 
1827 Benckendorf, the favourite of Nicholas I, described Mordvinov in a 
report to the Tsar as the head of a dangerous ‘party of Russian patriots’.”° 
Mordvinov was indeed very popular in liberal circles, but needless to say he 
led no party. In 1834 he was awarded the title of count, but his biographer 
cited a number of instances when he was clearly passed over and slighted by 
the Tsar. 

For several decades Mordvinov was, in the eyes of all thinking Russia, 
the embodiment of integrity, independence and devotion to public weal. 
His ‘opinions’ (official reports in which he set out his views and made sugges- 
tions) circulated in hand-written copies together with Griboyedov’s Wit 
Works Woe and Pushkin’s free-thinking verse—a most unusual phenomenon 
for Russia. 

The Decembrists thought very highly of Mordvinov and had him includ- 
ed among the members of the provisional government to be installed should 
they seize power. Nikolai Turgenev served under him, frequented his home 
and was on friendly terms with him. Their views on many things coincided, 
but one subject sharply divided the old, top-ranking official and the young 
liberal: their attitude to serfdom. Turgenev was a fanatical supporter of the 
emancipation of the peasants, whereas Mordvinov accepted serfdom and the 
most he considered possible was the gradual purchase by the peasants of per- 
sonal freedom without land, moreover at a very high price. He expressed the 
hope that serfdom would die out gradually, under the impact of economic 
development, without any decisive measures on the part of the government. 

In 1824-1825, Mordvinov was close to Kondraty Ryleyev, one of the 
leaders of the Decembrists’ Northern Society. Won by the charm of the wise 
and humane old man, Ryleyev dedicated his Ballads to him, and composed 
an Ode to Civic Courage in which he praised Mordvinov by name: 

Are we to droop and languish when, 
One of a throng of chosen men, 
Mordvinov, famed amid the giants 

Of Catherine’s day, with calm defiance 
And vigilance in council meets!... 
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For half a century has Russia 

Been awed by this man’s many feats 

And dauntless civic courage. He 

Disdains the hiss of perfidy 

And with his hell the hydra crushes.* 

After the Decembrist days of 1825, Nicholas I appointed the old admi- 
ral, as he had Speransky, a member of the Supreme Criminal Court, but 
Mordvinov justified Ryleyev’s words about civic courage and, alone of the 
whole court, did not sign the death penalty for the five ‘extraordinary’ crim- 
inalg. Several months after the execution of the five, which Mordvinov was 
not, of course, able to prevent, Pushkin wrote an inspired ode ‘to Catherine’s 
hoary eagle’, Bad for his ‘valour, fame and learning’. The ode con- 
cludes: 

Alone you shoulder labour’s wearing load 
And o'er the royal coffers vigilant watch; 
A widow’s mite as sacred do you hold 

As that which yield Siberian mines.* 

The rigours of censorship only permitted Pushkin to hint at the civic 
courage of Mordvinov. As we can see, Pushkin noted that Mordvinov was 
not only a military and government figure, but also a scholar, that he showed 
concern for the common people, and that the main sphere of his activity was 
finance. 

There is evidence that Mordvinov was interested in and studied economic 
questions during his naval service. This is confirmed by the fact that, as early 
as 1801, he had presented to Alexander I a plan for an Enterprise Bank. 
In this proposal, Mordvinov argued the main idea that was to inspire his work 
throughout his life: the acceleration of Russia’s economic development. 
The bank he envisaged was similar to modern development banks, which fi- 
nance the construction of enterprises in developing countries on favourable 
conditions. Mordvinov proposed the creation of a state bank whose resources 
were to be provided by the government in the form of bank-notes. He wished 
his Enterprise Bank (its very name is indicative of its purpose!) to be accord- 
ed wide economic powers. It was to serve as a means of propagating new 
methods of production, new techniques and new machinery. The bank was to 
have regular contacts with the Academy of Sciences and the Free Economic 
Society. Its management was to have a staff of ‘mechanics and various other 
craftamen necessary for organising work, sending them to those places where 
an enterprise is in need Br such people’.>’ Adhering to Smith’s concept of 
productive and non-productive labour, Mordvinov warned that the bank was 
not to finance projects which ‘serve the short-term indulgence or the unnec- 
essary adornment and luxury of a small number of people’.°? Its resources 
were to be used to improve the soil, agriculture and stock-breeding, to equip 
factories, construct mines and metallurgical works, develop the fishing 
industry, etc. 

As Mordvinov himself bitterly noted, his plan, sent by the Tsar to the 
Minister of Finance, was then buried in the maze of St. Petersburg offices 
and yielded no practical results. 


* Translated by Irina Zheleznova. 
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In 1816 Mordvinov brought another bold plan to the knowledge of the 
broad public by publishing it in a small book entitled On the Possible Bene- 
fits of Creating Private Banks in the Cubernias. This time Mordvinov was 
proposing not the creation of a state bank for development, nor yet private 
joint-stock banks, which spread rapidly in Russia during the second half 
of the century, but a new type of co-operative bank whose capital would 
come from relatively small contributions by the population, with serf contri- 
butions being paid by the serf-owners. These banks would be able to accept 
deposits and advance loans of various kinds, thereby stimulating economic 
development. Mordvinov anticipated that with time these banks would be 
granted the right to issue bank-notes, which they would guarantee with pro- 
missory notes and exchange freely against silver. In this way a stable mone- 
tary system would be established, and this would make it possible to do 
away with government-iasued paper money. 

This essay by Mordvinov attracted attention abroad, and was even translat- 
ed and published in Italian. The Italian scholar Melchiore Gioja, with whom 
Mordvinov became closely acquainted during a trip abroad in 1819, published 
an interesting review of this book. He fully agreed with and supported Mord- 
vinov’s idea as regards the importance of banks for Russia’s economic devel- 
opment, citing the example of England, where the accumulation of private 
capital by the banks had made it possible to carry out considerable capital 
investment over recent decades, changing the entire face of the country.” 

These major projects by Mordvinov remained on paper: neither the gov- 
ernment nor society were ready to implement them. However, in certain 
individual areas the energetic activity of the tireless admiral produced posi- 


tive results. Under his guidance, the Free Economic Society flourished. 
Mordvinov was the moving spirit behind the creation of the first insurance 
company in Russia, and he did a great deal to help spread the practice of 
inoculation against smallpox. 


The Question of Protectionism 


Mordvinov was a member of the Russian aristocracy born and bred. 
However, he belonged not only to its most educated, but also to its most 
progressive wing. Had he been but 40 years younger, he might possibly have 
taken part in the secret societies of the Decembrists. His reformist pro- 
gramme, like the revolutionary ideas of the Decembrists, was, objectively 
speaking, directed at accelerating capitalist development in Russia. He himself 
hoped that the Russian aristocracy would be able to imitate the English 
aristocracy, which had successfully adapted to the new world of factories, 
banks and paper money and had made itself a place in that world. It did not 
seem to him that serfdom offered any obstacle to such development. That 
was his main error, determined by his class position and interests, and from 
this stemmed the main contradiction in his economic ideas and reforming 
activity. 

In his most important published work, Certain Considerations on the 
Subject of Manufacture in Russia and Tariffs, Mordvinov linked major ques- 
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tions of economic development in Russia and of economic policy to the con- 
troversial issue of customs duties. The first edition of this work was pub- 
lished in 1815, and it was re-issued twice during the author’s lifetime. 

Mordvinov concentrated his attention on the problem of the economic 
backwardness of Russia with respect to the West. This perennial topic of 
Russian social thought, which can be detected as far back as the 16th and 
17th centuries, was discussed by Mordvinov in urgent and contemporary 
terms. With some surprise he noted that, however much the development of 
Russia gathered pace, the gap was not reduced: ‘It is well known how rapidly 
she has advanced towards the goal of her perfection, to the attainment of 
which she has moved with incomparably greater speed than other nations 
along the same paths which have led them to this perfection; yet she is still 
far rom that success which has been achieved by certain other European 
states.” 

Mordvinov turned to Western economic thought, and in particular to 
Adam Smith, in his search for ways to eliminate this lag as quickly as pos- 
sible. He adopted and developed many important principles of Smith’s theo- 
ry: liberty and the security of private property, the beneficent role of 
competition, the need for and advantage of the division of labour and the 
creation of a diversified economy, the involvement by every means possible 
of the whole population in the sphere of productive labour, the restriction of 
luxury and non-productive labour, emphasis on the accumulation of capital as 
the main factor in economic growth. 

However, Mordvinov, while a great realist and practical thinker, could 
not apply Smith’s principles to Russia without reservations. He felt, and 
with every justification, that the industrial growth of Russia was impossible 
without state intervention and without restrictions on the import of foreign 
industrial goods. He therefore supported high import tariffs on such goods, 
particularly on luxury items, which made up the bulk of Russian imports. 
If this was not done, then Russia would face the risk of remaining a wholly 
agrarian country, and such a country could never be wealthy. One might 
say that Mordvinov’s argument anticipated by a quarter of a century the 
views of Friedrich Liszt, who posed in forceful terms the problem of coun- 
tries which lagged behind in their capitalist development. Liszt wrote that a 
nation which engaged only in agriculture was like a man obliged to work 
with only one hand. 

Mordvinov’s theoretical opponents—the supporters of free trade—also 
attempted to base themselves on Smith. They were not so naive as to defend 
the exclusively agrarian development of Russia, but asserted that economic 
growth, including industry, would be best achieved without government in- 
tervention and with low import tariffs. Then those branches able to with- 
stand foreign competition would develop ‘naturally’. This idea could prove 
attractive to people of various views, and similar opinions were expressed 
by some of the Decembrists. However, objectively speaking, the views of 
Liszt voiced the interests of the conservative aristocracy, who wished to ex- 
port wheat, animal fat and hemp to England and France without impedi- 
ment, and to purchase fashionable foreign goods relatively cheaply. Landown- 
ers introduced workshops onto their estates, operating on serf labour, and 
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were not interested in the development of factory-based industry. 

Mordvinov’s position, although limited by his acceptance of serfdom, 

was progressive and far-sighted. Several decades later, when examining the 
uestion of the economic development of Russia, Engels clearly showed 
ist large-scale industry could not develop there without state protection. 
He wrote: ‘One thing is certain: if Russia indeed had a need for its own 
large-scale industry, and decided to acquire it, then she could do so, if at 
all, only with a certain level of protectionism... From this point of view, the 
uestion of protectionism is only a question of degree, and not of principle; 
ie principle is unavoidable. * § 

However heated the debates in Russian literature during the 1810s 
and 1820s over free trade and protectionism, this question nonetheless was 
not at the centre of public life. That position was occupied by serfdom and 
its future, which naturally became the focal point of Decembrist socio-eco- 
nomic ideology. 


The Socio-Economic Ideas 
of the Decembrists. Pestel 


The ideas of the Decembrists exist solely in close connection 
with their struggle, their practical revolutionary activity. The leaders and 
ideologists of the movement were highly cultured people with elevated moral 
principles. In fighting for the emancipation of the Russian people from autoc- 
racy and serfdom, they sought to base themselves on the advanced social 
thought of their own day and the recent past. 

During the enquiry into the Decembrist affair, which took up 
the first half of 1826, each insurgent was given a special questionnaire which 
included a question on the origins of his ‘free-thinking and liberal ideas’. In 
their answer, many listed the names of long-dead thinkers, among whom 
there frequently figured that of Adam Smith. The nobleman Yulian Lyublins- 
ky, who was placed for sentence in the sixth group (five years of penal ser- 
vitude, followed by exile), answered that he had particularly sought to ‘im- 
prove himself in political economy and administration’, and named Adam 
Smith, Say and ... the honoured academician Storch among the authors he 
had read.. The Decembrists were not, of course, able to distinguish Smith 
from his later bourgeois interpreters. 

The root cause of the uprising and the true source of their liber- 
ation ideas was, naturally, the wretched situation of the Russian people. 
However, Russia had not yet produced an ideology which revolutionaries 
could use as a guide. Radishchev was known to the majority of Decembrists, 
but that was not enough. Inevitably their eyes turned to the West, where the 
progressive bourgeoisie had already acquired rich experience in the theory 
and practice of struggle against the aristocracy and absolute monarchs. To- 
gether with the French philosophy of the enlightenment, Smith’s political 
economy formed a major source of the ideas of the Russian aristocratic rev- 
olutionaries. 

The Decembrists were by no means disciples only. They at- 
tempted to apply the ideas of Western philosophers and economists to the 
concrete conditions of Russia, conditions which differed in many respects 
from those in Western Europe. They were particularly interested in the 
problem of how to eliminate serfdom and develop agriculture following its 
elimination. This problem remained central to Russian social thought 
throughout the whole of the 19th century. 


The Decembrists and Political Economy 


The average age of those who took part in the Decembrist upris- 
ing was 28 years. Almost all of them were noblemen, and almost all offi- 
cers with ranks ranging from ensign to major-general. The older members had 
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been able to imbibe their first ‘liberal’ ideas while still at school, from books 
and conversations during the last years of the Speransky government. How- 
ever, their real school was the war of 1812, and they completed their educa- 
tion in the foreign campaigns of 1813-1815. 

The war brought a powerful upsurge of popular sentiment. However, 
the peasants, serving as privates or fighting with the partisans, remained serfs. 
When the young officers returned home, they saw with sorrow that slavery 
had not been shaken, and that the other bulwarks of despotism also re- 
mained untouched. One of the members of first pre-Decembrist societies, 


Pavel Ivanovich Pestel. 

A colonel and a Decembrist. He 
elaborated a plan for socio-economic 
and political change in Russia 


Count M.A. Dmitriev-Mamonov, wrote to his friend, the prominent Decembrist 
(and author of works on economics), General Mikhail Orlov: ‘...we, who 
have liberated others, groan beneath a hated yoke.” The Russian people 
groaned, but these men, who belonged to the aristocracy, genuinely sought 
to feel with the people. Such men were able to serve as the prototype for 
Pierre Bezukhov, a hero of the novel War and Peace by Lev Tolstoy. It is 
interesting that both the author of the letter and the recipient were sons of 
favourites of Catherine II. 

N.I. Turgenev, whose works will be discussed in the next chapter, relat- 
ed: ‘I returned home at the end of 1816. The impetus our minds had received 
from the events that had just taken place, or rather, the excitement which 
they provoked, was obvious. It was precisely from the moment when the 
Russian army returned home that liberal ideas, as they were then called, 
began to spread in Russia. In addition to the regular troops, many members 
of the people’s volunteer corps had also been abroad: these men of every 
tank, on crossing the border, returned to their homes and described what 
they had seen in Europe. The events themselves spoke louder than any human 
voice. It was propaganda in the true sense of the word.” 

The educated aristocracy represented the only milieu in which organised 
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opposition to the existing order could take shape. The officers who created 
the first secret societies were patriotically-minded, but they saw the welfare 
of their homeland not only in military glory, but also in the emancipation 
of the people. In 1816, the first secret society, the Union of Salvation, was 
formed in St. Petersburg. Its aims included the adoption of a constitution 
and the abolition of serfdom. In 1818, the Union of Welfare was established, 
a broader and more diverse organisation whose purpose was to struggle for 
change and the spread of enlightenment. At the beginning of 1821, the Union 
of Welfare was officially dissolved, but shortly thereafter two other secret 
societies took its place—the Norther Society in St. Petersburg, and the 
Southern Society in the Army quartered in the Ukraine. The death of the 
childless Alexander I in November 1825, and the confusion over the succes- 
sion as a result of the renunciation of the throne by Constantine, the second 
brother, prompted both societies to undertake drastic but unco-ordinated 
actions. Only a small section of the troops supported the insurrection. The 
mass of the people, the peasants, were not involved at all. On December 14, 
1825 (old style), Nicholas I suppressed the action in St. Petersburg, and two 
weeks later the armed uprising in the south also faced defeat. In July 1826, 
five leaders of the secret societies were hanged, and more than 120 sent into 
penal servitude and exile, imprisoned in fortresses or reduced to the ranks. 

More than 500 people were questioned in connection with the Decem- 
brist affair. Several thousand soldiers who had followed the insurgent offi- 
cers were also subjected to reprisals. 

The Decembrist movement is of tremendous significance in the history 
of Russia. ‘Russia,’ wrote Lenin, ‘witnessed the first revolutionary movement 
against tsarism in 1825...* Following the defeat of the Decembrists, it ex- 
perienced decades of repression under Nicholas. Yet their sacrifice was not 
in vain. The aristocratic generation of Russian revolutionaries (the Decem- 
brists and Herzen) paved the way for the raznochintsy, a bourgeois-democrat- 
ic generation, which emerged at’ the end of the 1850s, and this served as the 
basis for the revolutionary activity of the Russian proletariat at the end of 
the century. 

The Decembrists left behind them a sizable literary legacy. Their number 
included such outstanding poets and prose-writers as Ryleyev and Bestuzhev- 
Marlinsky. Many Decembrists wrote socio-political essays of various kinds. 
Occasionally, ideas similar at the theoretical level to those of the Decembrists 
can be found in the writings of liberal professors—Hermann, Kunitsyn and 
others—under whom some of the Decembrists had studied. Some of those 
who took part in the uprising became ‘writers’ only during the investigations, 
answering in detail the questions of the Committee of Enquiry or compos- 
ing letters addressed to His Imperial Majesty. Considered as a whole, those 
works by Decembrists which contain socio-political and economic ideas may 
be subdivided as follows: 

(1) Books and articles published legally prior to 1825. Of particular 
interest among such works are An Essay in the Theory of Taxation by Niko- 
lai Turgenev, the only major work by a Decembrist which is specially de- 
voted to economic questions. 

(2) Illegal writings only for members of the secret societies, and some- 
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times only for the leaders before the seizure of power. The most impor- 
tant works of this kind are the programme documents—the Charter of 
the Union of Welfare, the Russian Law written by Pestel, and the Draft 
Constitution by Nikita Muravyov. 

(3) Material which came to light during the investigation. In particular, 
the testimony of Pestel and the letters wntten by P.G. Kakhovsky to Ni- 
cholas 1 and to Adjutant-General Levashov are remarkable works of social 
thought and literature. 

(4) Memoirs and various notes written by the Decembrists, beginning 
with Nikolai Turgenev’s Russia and the Russians, published abroad, and the 
notes of Mikhail Lunin, written is Siberia (1830s and 1840s). 

Special mention must be made of the book On State Credit by M.F. Or- 
lov, published in 1833. Orlov was spared penal servitude and exile in Siberia 
thanks to the intercession of his elder brother, a favourite of Nicholas I, and 
he lived out his life on his estate and in Moscow, retired from his affairs and 
under police surveillance. Despite Orlov’s caution, the censor struck out of 
his book a considerable portion of the text where the author set out his 
programme for the economic development of Russia. 

In his preface to An Essay in the Theory of Taxation, Turgenev de- 
scribed from a Decembrist viewpoint the advantages of studying political eco- 
nomy. As other Russian authors of the time, he believed that this science 
contained three systems: that of the mercantilists, that of the physiocrats, 
and that of Adam Smith. Rejecting the first two systems, Turgenev none- 
theless saw them as useful in that ‘he who engages in studying political 
economy, when examining the system of mercantilism, inevitably becomes 
accustomed to detesting all forms of coercion and arbitrariness, and, in par- 
ticular, methods of aan people happy despite their will. When studying 
the system of the physiocrats, one learns to love righteousness and liberty 
and to respect the class of land-tillers—so worthy of the respect of their 
fellow citizens and special patronage by the government... The physiocrats 
erected the freedom of competition in national industry into one of their 
main principles: the system must inevitably win the support of contempo- 
raries wearied by the yoke of mercantilism.” 

Nonetheless, the author was wholly on the side of the system which he 
termed ‘Smithonian, or critical’. In the first place, Turgenev explained, this 
system was scientific, was based not on dogma but on ‘research and the 
working of reason’. Secondly, this system approved that which was ‘natu- 
ral, non-imposed’, and the reader was soon given to understand that this 
could in no way be said of serfdom. Thirdly, it asserted that ‘all that is good 
is based on liberty’, and later it was made clear that this referred to both 
political and economic liberty. In another place Turgenev wrote: “The rules 
of politics in general, as of national economy and finance in particular, 
have been outlined and confirmed by the immortal Adam Smith and his 
followers. * 

The Decembrists were aristocratic revolutionaries, yet their revolution— 
had it succeeded—would have been bourgeois-democratic. It would inevitably 
have opened up the way for the accelerated development of capitalism. 
However, the Decembrists themselves imagined things rather differently. 
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Like Smith, like the French enlighteners, they wanted not capitalism, but 
a ‘rational’, ‘natural’ system which would be to the benefit of the whole of 
society. The most important factor was that this system would be opposed 
to feudalism and serfdom. 

There did not exist any other body of economic ideas that correspond- 
ed to the principles and aims of the Decembnists, and therefore all of them, 
if they had occasion to express themselves on this question, declared them- 
selves to be Smithonians. However, they were not followers of Smith in the 
same way as, say, David Ricardo. The theoretical questions of political econ- 
omy (value, price formation, revenue, capital, the reproduction of the so- 
cial product) were of little interest to them. Such problems appeared too 
abstract and removed from Russian reality. Blyumin correctly noted that: 
‘...His (Smith’s—A.A.) theory of value and embryonic theory of surplus- 
value, his attempts to penetrate into the physiology of bourgeois society, 
remained unnoticed even by the most advanced people of the age—by the 
Decembrists. In Russia there existed no basis for the understanding of scien- 
tific political economy: developed capitalism did not exist.”’ The theoret- 
ical innovations of Ricardo went almost unremarked until the fifties and six- 
ties. Nikolai Turgenev was, very probably, the first Russian to read Ricardo’s 
book The Principles of Political Economy and Taxation, which was publi- 
shed in 1817. However, as he noted in his diary, the book did not interest 
him. 

The propagation of economic and political liberty—that was what the 
Decembnists found attractive in Smith, and what they were able to use crea- 
tively in their struggle. In Russia this meant the abolition of serfdom and 
social privilege, equal economic and political rights for all social groups, a 
reduction in the onerous intervention of the state in economic affairs, and a 
just taxation system. At the level of government structure, it meant the end 
of autocracy and the introduction of either a republic or a constitutional 
monarchy with popular representation. 

Political economy engaged the minds of the Decembrists as a science 
which placed the principle of liberty at the very foundation of its proposi- 
tions. In the diary kept by Turgenev, who gave more thought to such prob- 
lems than the others, we find several remarkable ideas. In 1817 he wrote: 
*...extensive trade cannot exist without liberty. Commercial freedom brings 
with it political freedom, and without this last there is no stable happiness 
for nations.” In his notes for the following year we find: ‘Political economy 
is interesting if only because it was born together with the constitutional 
freedom of the nations of Europe, or because it is inseparable from this 
freedom.” 

The Decembrist ideologists studied agrarian relations in Russia, and at- 
tempted to provide an economic basis for their main programme demand—the 
abolition of serfdom. They all based themselves on the proposition that the 
development of capitalism in agriculture was natural and progressive, but 
they were divided over the question of the conditions upon which serfdom 
was to be abolished, and over the future forms of agricultural economy. 

Leading members of the Northern Society, including Turgenev and Niki- 
ta Muravyov, inclined to the personal freedom of the peasants without land, 
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but with just a small allotment. This view had ambivalent motives. First and 
foremost, Turgenev and Muravyov believed that such an emancipation could 
become a reality in the near future, whereas emancipation with land would 
provoke stubborn resistance on the part of the landowners and would lead 
to delay. As regards the principle, they apparently believed that the personal 
freedom of the peasants and their ‘freedom’ from the land would create 
more favourable conditions for capitalist development in agriculture. For 
many aristocratic Decembrists it was simply difficult to imagine how they 
could abandon their centuries-old rights to the land. 

The Southern Society adopted, on the whole, a more radical stance. 
The agrarian project drawn up by Pestel provided for the peasants to have 
land, even if this meant confiscation of part of the land from the landown- 
ers. Fearing a concentration of landed property in the hands of new owners, 
Peete provided for certain original elements of communal ownership 
of land. 

All the Decembrists were agreed that serfdom and autocracy were hin- 
dering the development of productive forces in Russia. All of them posit- 
ed accelerated economic development as the most important aim of econ- 
omic policy following the removal of this hindrance. However, as regards 
concrete questions they differed and disagreed. Turgenev was a consistent 
supporter of free trade, and was of the opinion that idunstry should not 
be stimulated by any artificial methods. Pestel, while recognising the prin- 
ciple of economic freedom and private initiative, nonetheless wanted to 
see customs protectionism and state involvement in the development of 
industry. 

Pestel was the acknowledged philosophical and political leader of the 
Southern Society. Turgenev did not play such a role in the Northern Society, 
but enjoyed considerable authority in the movement as a whole. Their col- 
leagues considered them both to be the most educated and intellectual mem- 
bers of the secret societies. As regards our subject, what is important is that 
Pestel and Turgenev were the most significant socio-economic thinkers among 
the Decembrists. 

The question of the relations between these two remarkable personali- 
ties occupies a prominent place in literature on the Decembrist movement. 
It has become traditional to set Pestel, the leader of the radical wing in the 
movement, against Turgenev, the ideologist of the moderate wing. This is 
no doubt correct in general terms, but sins on the side of a certain over- 
simplification which does not take sufficient account of the historical reali- 
ties in its interpretation of the people and ideas of the day. Perhaps it should 
also be pointed out that these two men not only differed, but also comple- 
mented each other, each compensating for the inadequacies of the other. 
When speaking of the ‘moderate’ views of Turgenev, it should not be forgot- 
ten that he was a most consistent and inflexible opponent of serfdom and 
resolutely supported the idea of a republic. On the other hand, Pestel’s agrar- 
ian programme was radical only in the utopian sense, while his tendency 
towards a military dictatorship as the sole form of revolutionary power 
provoked justifiable fears in many Decembrists. 

Pestel spent the whole of his life in the army, and did not have that 
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considerable experience of civil administration possessed by Turgenev. Pestel 
was a man of action—Turgenev, a thinker. For the first, leadership of people 
was natural, for the second it was a function he moved away from both con- 
sciously and unconsciously. Would they have been able to work together if 
(let us imagine such a possibility!) the uprising had ended in victory? It is 
difficult to say. 


The Short Life of Pavel Pestel 


Answering the questions of the Committee of Enquiry at the end of 
April or in May 1826, a prisoner in the Peter and Paul fortress wrote: ‘My 
name and patronymic are: Pavel, son of Ivan, Pestel. I am 32 years of age, 
and will soon reach my 33rd year.” He marked his 33rd birthday on June 
24 (he was bom in 1793), and on July 13, 1826 (old style) Pestel was hanged 
on the crownwork of the fortress together with Ryleyev, Muravyov-Apostol, 
Kakhovsky and Bestuzhev-Ryumin. 

Further on in the questionnaire Pestel wrote: ‘I belong to the Lutheran 
confession... Until the age of 12 years I was educated at my parents’ home, 
and in 1805 I went with my brother, who is now a colonel with the Cavalry 
Guards regiment, to Hamburg, and from there to Dresden, from where | 
returned to my parents’ home in 1809... In 1810 I was enrolled in the Corps 
of Pages which f cradncted in the rank of ensign and was sent to the Lithuan- 
ian (now Moscow) Household Guard Regiment. Of the political sciences 
I knew nothing whatsoever until the time I began to prepare to join the Corps 
of Pages, for which such knowledge was required to enter the senior class. 
I then studied them under Professor and Academician Hermann, who at that 
time taught these sciences in the Corps of Pages. On leaving the Corps I made 
a further study of the military and political sciences, having a particular 
preference for the political sciences, and then for the military... In the winter 
of 1816-1817, I attended a course in political sciences read by Professor and 
Academician Hermann at his apartment on Vasilyevsky Island. However, I 
acquired little new knowledge from him at that time, because I had heard 
almost the same lectures at the Corps of Pages. The form of instruction was 
different, but the subject-matter was the same. | cannot name any individual 
to whom I could specifically ascribe my first introduction to free-thinking 
and liberal ideas, nor can I define an exact time when they began to appear: 
for this did not happen suddenly, but gradually, and at first imperceptibly 
even for myself.” ° 

Here and later Pestel not only provided autobiographical information, 
but also described the process whereby he became a thinker and a revolu- 
tionary. For several decades this remarkable document gathered dust in the 
pec archives before becoming accessible to researchers, and then to the 
public. 

Pestel belonged to the fourth generation of a family which had come 
from Germany and entered government service. The family was assimilated 
into Russian society, although they remained, as we have seen, Lutheran. 
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The father of Pavel Pestel, Ivan Borisovich, attained a high rank, and for a 
time was the governor-general of Siberia, earning no little criticism in this 
post because, amongst other things, he governed these vast and remote ter- 
ritories from St. Petersburg. However, by the standards of the Russian aris- 
tocracy the Pestels were neither rich nor noble, and Ivan Borisovich had to 
make considerable efforts in order to further the careers of his sons. 

Among the papers taken from Pestel on his arrest were several hundred 
letters from his parents which he had carefully kept. From these letters it 
is clear that the parents dearly loved their eldest son, and that he returned 
this with deep attachment. They were, of course, worlds apart as regards 
his ideas and views, and as rumours of secret societies began to circulate in 
society, they wisely cautioned their son against dangerous pastimes. How- 
ever, together with injunctions regarding his service and recommendations, his 
father reminded him that he was a Russian, that their family had, and could 
have, no other homeland.! ! 

While in Dresden, Pestel lived with relatives of his mother and studied 
languages and science with tutors. He returned home at the age of 16 years. 
Although he himself was unaware of this, certain features of his character 
and his outlook probably took shape during those years. He soon revealed 
unusual abilities, and this fact was repeatedly referred to in all the comments 
and recollections of his contemporaries, even his enemies and those who 
envied him. 

Accepted immediately into the senior class of the Corps of Pages, a select 
military college for the aristocracy, Pestel soon distinguished himself among 
the pupils by nis ability and character. He headed the list of graduates in his 
year and his name was inscribed on the school’s marble plaque of honour; 
following the events of 1825, it was removed. However, the report on him by 
the director of the Corps had already stated that he ‘has a mind which easily 
absorbs free-thinking ideas’. In particular, he ‘has been involved in discussions 
on the injustice of serfdom and the desirability of human equality’.'? In 
1811, a ‘liberal’ period, this report was not pursued further. 

Apparently it was written in Pestel’s fate that he should be first. He 
fought heroically on the battle-field. He was wounded in the battle of Boro- 
dino during the war against Napoleon in 1812, awarded for his bravery by 
Commander-in-Chief Raison himeelf, and then, having recovered from his 
wounds, returned to the army and took part in the campaigns of 1813 and 
1814. He spoke and wrote French and German as well as Russian. The two 
years spent in Europe in a period filled with events unprecedented in scale 
and historical significance, had a great influence on his mind and his ideas. 
In around 1817, he became one of the acknowledged leaders of the secret 
societies, and from then on his role in the movement steadily increased. In 
the sentence of the Supreme Criminal Court, his name heads the list of state 
criminals. 

Pestel served as adjutant to General Wittgenstein for seven years, begin- 
ning in 1814, and rose steadily in the ranks. During those years, most of his 
time was spent away from the capital as Wittgenstein’s headquarters were 
located first in the Baltic, then in the Ukraine. However, he used his visits 
to St. Petersburg to strengthen his links with the leaders of the movement 


in the capital. As soon as Pestel appeared, important meetings were held, 
there were stormy discussions and decisions were reached. 

When, in 1821, a Greek national uprising began under Alexander Ipsilanti 
on the territory of modern Romania, Pestel was sent to Bessarabia to clarify 
the military-political situation on the Russian frontiers. It was then that there 
took place the famous meeting in Kishinev between the Decembnist leader 
and Pushkin, which the poet recorded in his diary: ‘Spent the morning with 
Pestel. An intelligent man in the full meaning of the word... We spoke of 
metaphysics, politics, morals and other things... He has one of the most 
original minds I know..."* What a pity we do not have a record of this 
meeting! One of Pestel’s reports on the Greek question was seen by Alex- 
ander I and produced a favourable impression. The Tsar knew of Pestel’s 
free-thinking and was always a little suspicious of him, but he recognised his 
ability. At the end of 1821, Pestel was given the rank of colonel and appoint- 
ed commander of the Vyatka Infantry Regiment, quartered in the village 
of Lintsy in the Kiev gubernia. 

Here, too, Pestel revealed himself to be a first-class commander. Having 
accepted a regiment reputed to be one of the worst in the army, he trans- 
formed it into a model military unit in four years. This required the same 
qualities which distinguished him in the secret societies: a rigorous and exact- 
ing sense of purpose, persistence and resolution. Severe with himself, he was 
so also with others. Mikhail Orlov abolished corporal punishment in his 
division. Pestel used it. 

Thus Pestel enjoyed a successful career in the army, although his father, 
Ivan Borisovich, would have liked him to achieve even more, and many mili- 
tary men, including Wittgenstein and General Kiselyov, chief of army head- 
quarters, considered him capable of serving in any post, however high, in the 
army and the state. However, in the last years Pestel’s army service was 
merely a cover for his revolutionary activity. 

Pestel’s formal education was limited to a course of one year in the Corps 
of Pages, but he made assiduous efforts to perfect his education, reading a 
great deal of history, philosophy, politics and military science. The size of 
the library which he collected in the small village of Lintay amazed every- 
one who had the opportunity to acquaint himself with it. Pestel was undoubt- 
edly familiar with the works of Smith, Say, Sismondi and Storch, and pos- 
sibly with those of other political economists. The testimony quoted above 
is interesting in that it contains two references to the ‘professor and acade- 
mician’ Hermann. Karl Fyodorovich (Karl Theodore) Hermann, a prominent 
statistician of his day, was one of those German scholars who brought eco- 
nomic science to Russia in its Smithonian-liberal interpretation. His role as 
Pestel’s teacher cannot but attract attention, and research into this question 
is being conducted both in the USSR and in the GDR."* 

There is an enigma connected with the history of political economy in 
Russia, and also with the scholarly studies of Pestel, which involves the name 
of Karl Hermann. After the 1917 October Revolution, a manuscript was 
found in the archives written by Pestel in French, signed by him and entitled 
The Practical Principles of Political Economy. It has been published twice 
(in 1925 and 1951) as an early ecorfomic work by the Decembrist leader 
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reflecting his views in 1817-1818. This manuscript offers a unique review 
of the basic problems of political economy expressed, for the most part, in 
a Smithonian spirit. It is made up of two parts: ‘Agriculture’ (the larger of 
the two parts and elaborated in greater detail), and ‘Factories’. The second 
part breaks off at the chapter ‘Education’, which discusses the social prob- 
lems of upbringing, education, religion, etc., in the spirit of the comprehens- 
ive work of Adam Smith. Blyumin showed in great detail which sections 
in this manuscript were close to On the Wealth of Nations.'* 

In the 1950s a number of Soviet researchers almost simultaneously ex- 
preased the view that Pestel was not the author of this manuscript. Now the 

revalent opinion is that it is most probably a summary of lectures given by 
Harans and written out by Pestel as material for study. The arguments 
advanced to support this opinion are convincing. (1) The fundamental posi- 
tion of the author of the manuscript is that of a moderate liberal, and differs 
sharply from what Pestel said and wrote in those years when he was already 
a revolutionary and republican. (2) The style of the essay is discursive, in- 
structive and academic. This again contrasts with Pestel’s style in his rough 
notes, where he wrestled to define and express his ideas. (3) There are certain 
indications in the work, at least as regards its basic ideas, that it belongs to 
an earlier period, perhaps as early as before 1812, when Pestel himself was 
too young to have written a scholarly tract. 

Such is the logic of the evidence presented in the fundamental work by 
Academician M.V. Nechkina,'® in the article by V.E. Syroechkovsky already 
mentioned, and in a number of other works. In The History of Russian Eco- 
nomic Thought, this entire question is presented by F.M. Morozov as already 
resolved and not requiring further discussion. Unfortunately, the author 
has overlooked The Practical Principles of Political Economy, which is inter- 
esting in itself, independently of its authorship. 

In many respects this manuscript, as some researchers have indicated, 
is an exposition of a work by an economist more original than Hermann— 
M.A. Balugyansky, a Ukrainian by nationality who was a subject of Austria 
and who had taken up a career in Russian civil administration. This in no way 
casts a shadow on Hermann: the work is written in the style of teaching ma- 
terial and contains propositions common to all liberal Smithonians. Professor 
A.P. Kunitsyn, for example, read a course of lectures at the Lycée in 
Tsarskoye Syelo that was similar in content and approach, as we can see from 
the text preserved in the papers of Gorchakov, who was in the same class as 
Pushkin." ” 

Let us return to the biography of Pavel Pestel. There is one fact that 
appears, at first glance, curious: of the five who were hanged, Pestel was the 
only one who did not directly take part in the uprising. Ryleyev led the 
demonstration on Senate Square. Kakhovsky killed General Miloradovich 
and Colonel Stiirler in the course of these events. Muravyov-Apostol and Bes- 
tuzhev-Ryumin were seized carrying weapons during the mutiny of the Cher- 
nigov Regiment. Pestel, however, was arrested prior to all these events, on the 
basis of a report by a traitor, Maiboroda, who was a captain in his regiment, 
and he learned of them only during the interrogations. Nonetheless, the tsar- 
ist investigators and the judges had more than enough material to convince 
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them that Colonel Pestel was the leader and ideologist of the entire move- 
ment, and that it was merely fortuitous that he had not taken part in the 
uprising. 

Pestel’s activity in the secret societies was described in official, but con- 
cise and graphic terms in the report which the Committee of Enquiry present- 
ed to the Supreme Criminal Court for the determination of the ‘degree 
of guilt’ of the criminal: 

‘He was among the founders of the original secret society known as the 
Union of Salvation ... and wrote its Charter. He was a founding member of 


St. Petersburg. Senate Square on 
December 14, 1825 


the later Union of Welfare, established a board in Tulchin and, at a meeting 
of the Central Board (in St. Petersburg), expressed his opinion on the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of monarchical and republican government. Accord- 
ing to him, all those present voted unanimously in favour of a republican 
government. Pestel then took the idea of this kind of government to the 
south and communicated it to the Tulchin members in the form of a decision 
of the Central Board, which had legislative power in the Union... When the 
dissolution of the Union of Welfare was announced (1821), he decided to 
continue it with certain changes... He wrote the Charter for a republican gov- 
ernment under the title Russian Law, explained it at meetings of members, 
and persuaded them to accept it. In 1822 in Kiev he was elected the first 
director of the Southern Society... He entrusted two company commanders 
with the task of attracting the best of the junior officers and seeking to direct 
them to the goals of the society. He knew and approved of the actions of 
S. Muravyov and Bestuzhev, to recruit soldiers from the former Semyonovaky 
Regiment, and placed his hopes on them... By the power of his oratory he 
inspired the spirit of change in his companies to such a point that not one 
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of them was able to oppose him... He shared the resolute intent of the So- 
ciety to begin insurrectionist action in 1826, and assured the Northern 
Society, through Trubetskoi, that he would himself begin such action in the 
army... At meetings (1823) in Kiev and Kamenka he suggested to the memb- 
ers and argued in support of the assassination of the sovereign and all the 
revered members of the imperial family, discussed a method of executing this 
horrendous crime through a group of determined people called cohorte 
perdue, and later (1824) cold-bloodedly counted on his fingers the number of 
victims in the imperial family .”'® 

On the basis of this report, Pestel was included among the ‘extraordi- 
nary’ criminals and condemned to death by quartering, which the court, 
having heeded the ‘hint’ by the Tsar to the undesirability of bloodshed, 
changed to death by hanging. Together with the intent to commit regicide 
and preparation for a rebellion, the text of the sentence also made special 
mention of the fact that Pestel ‘composed plans, charters, a constitution’. 

Among the Decembrists, Pestel was the most consistent and resolute 
champion of the cause. His deep conviction, clear and sober mind, wide 
knowledge and vivid oratory had a powerful influence on his friends and 
colleagues. He was respected by everyone, although there were many who 
did not like him, and some were afraid of him. It is a known fact that one 
of the aims of the fictitious dissolution of the Union of Welfare in 1821 
was to rid the secret society of such a left extremist as Pestel. To the end 
he was suspected of seeking to install a personal dictatorship. Pestel had a 
difficult character—harsh, exacting, often sharp. But could a mild and kind- 
hearted man become the leader of the first revolutionary movement? 

His biographer describes his physical appearance as follows: ‘Pestel was 
not very tall, sturdily built, with pleasant features. The intelligent and serious 
gaze of his dark, slightly prominent eyes, the clean line of his high forehead, 
the well-shaped head on a powerful neck—all this produced the impression 
of calm and confident strength.”? Pestel was not married. Was this coinci- 
dence, or a deliberate decision by a revolutionary who did not wish to give 
hostages to fortune? 


Russian Law 


Even when compared with other outstanding works of Russian socio- 
economic thought, the fate of Pestel’s Russian Law is unusual. In November 
1825, fearing arrest, and not wishing his manuscript to fall into the hands 
of the authorities, Pestel handed a large bundle of papers, wrapped by his 
faithful batman in canvas bearing the deceptive inscription ‘Logarithms’, 
to his friend Nikolai Kryukov. From Kryukov the manuscript soon passed 
to other young officers, members of the Southern Society. Possibly they 
were not acquainted with the content of the Russian Law, but the prestige 
of Pestel was so great that they all considered their task to be of paramount 
significance. The manuscript had to be saved at all costs. 

After the arrest of Pestel, the Bobrishchev-Pushkin brothers buried 
the manuscript, wrapped in oilcloth for additional protection, in the side of 
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a roadside ditch, where it lay for around two months. Already under arrest, 
but knowing nothing of events in St. Petersburg, Pestel believed it essential 
to preserve the Russian Law. S.G. Volkonsky described how, on the eve of 
Pestel’s departure, under arrest, for St. Petersburg, he had the opportunity 
to exchange a few words with him. Pestel said: ‘Don’t worry, I will reveal 
nothing, even if they tear me to pieces, but save the Russian Law.” ” He still 
thought that he had been arrested by chance, and that he would be able to 
conceal the scale of the conspiracy and the membership of the secret so- 
cieties. 


The Peter and Paul fortress at the end of 
the 19th century ‘ 


During the investigations, the question of the Russian Law soon ap- 
peared in the testimony of several of those arrested. Lieutenant Nikolai 
Zaikin attempted to assume responsibility for revealing the existence of the 
manuscript, and was sent under convoy from St. Petersburg to the Kiev 
gubernia to look for the papers. However, he did not know the exact place 
where they were buried, and finally stated that it was known to his younger 
brother, Fyodor Zaikin. The mysterious manuscript, which the Committee of 
Enquiry was eager to obtain, was found on the basis of Fyodor’s statement 
and sent to St. Petersburg. These tragic events, the stifling atmosphere, are 
recreated with great literary power in the book A Taste of Freedom by the 
writer Bulat Okujava. 

It would seem that the document disappointed the investigators. It 
proved no easy task to read through the long draft text, and later in the in- 
vestigation the Russian Law—which one might have thought to be crucial 
evidence—was referred to only occasionally. Thereafter, Pestel’s manuscript 
lay for 80 years in the archives, and was published in abridged form only 
in 1906. The first complete and annotated edition of the Russian Law was 
published in 1958. 
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The full title of the document, written in a fine hand on the title page, 
reads: ‘Russian Law, or the Sacred State Charter of the Great Russian People, 
to Serve as a Behest for the Improvement of the State Structure of Russia 
and Containing True Instructions Both for the People and for the Provisional 
Supreme Administration’. The final words indicate the immediate purpose 
of the document: it was above all a set of instructions for the provisional gov- 
ernment, which was to be created as the result of a coup, a programme to 
guide its activity. Furthermore, it was a draft plan for the future state struc- 
ture of Russia, that is, a draft constitution. However, it was even more. In the 
Russian Law we come across long portions of text which constitute a con- 
densed socio-economic analysis of the situation in Russia and even beyond 
her borders. These sections are particularly interesting from the point of view 
of the development of socio-economic thinking. 

Pestel began work on his draft constitution in 1819-1820, when the 
Union of Welfare was at the peak of its activity. However, the title Russian 
Law, which recalls an ancient legislative document of the time of the Kievan 
Prince Yaroslav the Wise, was chosen only in 1824. The Russian Law was 
adopted as the main programme document of the Southern Society. When 
the leaders of the Northern Society met with Pestel at the beginning of 
1824, they did not fully accept his draft, yet neither did they wholly reject 
it. It was decided to search for a compromise decision which would com- 
bine the best features of the draft constitutions of Pestel and Nikita Mu- 
ravyov. This, however, was not fated to occur. In 1824-1825 Pestel continued 
to work on the text of his Russian Law, revising the earlier version. The 
extant text bears traces of work done at different times, and therefore 
contains a few contradictions. 

There are, however, two main questions which the Russian Law re- 
solves unambiguously; the provisional government must introduce a republi- 
can form of government in Russia, and must abolish serfdom and class 
privilege. Pestel himself, it is true, stated at the investigation that he did not 
exclude the possibility of a constitutional monarchy, but in the texts that 
have survived this view is not expressed, and one may be sure that Pestel was 
a consistent republican. 

Pestel conceived of the future state structure of Russia after the transi- 
tional revolutionary period as follows. Supreme legislative power would be 
transferred to the National Veche—a unicameral parliament of which one- 
fifth of the members would be elected each year. The right to vote (only 
for men) was not limited by property qualifications, which made Pestel’s 
draft constitution more democratic than that of the Northern Society. The 
supreme organ of executive power would be the State Duma, elected by the 
Veche, which would resemble a directorate composed of five members, each 
elected once every five years in annual rotation. Finally, Pestel’s draft consti- 
tution provided for the creation of a supreme ‘supervisory’ power (similar 
to the Supreme Court in the USA)-the Supreme Council, which was to en- 
sure observance of the constitution and other laws. The ministries and other 
state institutions were to work under the guidance of the State Duma. 

Pestel’s draft constitution reflected the ideas of Montesquieu and other 
progressive Western thinkers; he also turned to the political experience of the 
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United States and several Western European states. However, his work was by 
no means the fruit of a cosmopolitan outlook: Pestel shaped his constitution 
for Russia, and adapted it to suit Russian conditions in numerous important 
details. 

The principle of equal civil rights for all was introduced unconditionally : 
‘The whole of the Russian people constitute one civil community, all the 
gk social estates are abolished and are united in one civil community...’ 

n serfdom it stated specifically: ‘Slavery must be decisively eliminated, 
and the aristocracy must renounce once and for all the base advantage of 
owning other people.”?! 

Pestel and the Southern Society staunchly supported the emancipation 
of the peasants with land, but they left the concrete forms of such emanci- 
pation to the discretion of the provisional revolutionary government and, 
perhaps, also to the discretion of the National Veche. Aristocratic revolu- 
tionaries, however radical they might be, could not reconcile themselves 
to the idea of the total elimination of all landed estates and economic privi- 
leges for the nobility. The conditions of emancipation were to be elaborated 
with the participation of the aristocracy itself. Moreover, the Russian Law 
indicated three main principles that were to serve as the guide: ‘(1) The eman- 
cipation of the peasants from slavery should not deprive the nobility of an 
income from their land. (2) This emancipation is not to cause disturbance 
and disorder in the state, for which reason the supreme administration is 
called upon to be uncompromisingly severe with those who disrupt public 
order. (3) This emancipation is to ensure the peasants a better situation than 
their present one, and they are not to be granted asemblance of freedom.’ 

As we can see, the author would like to run with the hare and chase 
with the hounds. Furthermore, he considered that the Russian people could 
not be governed without severity. On the one hand, a noble principle was 
proclaimed: the peasants were to be granted genuine freedom, that is, the 
possibility of working on their own land. On the other, the aristocrats were 
to retain an income. In several places, the Russian Law spoke of the peas- 
ants purchasing their land, and the domestic serfs even their personal free- 
dom. The domestic serf could pay for his freedom either by a few years’ 
work for the landowner, or with money. Even an economic argument was 
provided: the domestic serfs had to compensate for the ‘various trades which 
masters taught their servants’. 

It would seem that the views of Pestel and other leaders of the Southern 
Society moved to the left during the years 1822-1825, towards a more dem- 
ocratic resolution of the problem of emancipating the serfs with land and 
weakening the economic position of the landowners, but this shift came too 
late to be fully reflected in the documents that have survived to this day. 

The Russian Law contains several direct references to the Smithonian 
political economy and the idea of economic freedom. For example: ‘From po- 
litical economy we know that only those products are useful which can be ma- 
de without any use of force or compulsion, and which, in consequence, can 
support themselves by their own surplus.’ From this the conclusion is drawn 
that all industry should operate on the basis of hired labour, cover its own 
expenses naturally by its own revenue and bring a profit. 
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Political economy had ‘proven indisputably’ that workshops which re- 
stricted private initiative and created impediments ‘to the free progress and 
operation of industry’ inflicted only damage on the national economy. Work- 
shops were to be abolished under the new government, and free enterprise 
was to be introduced. 

In general ‘freedom is the main requirement for national industry’. As 
for the role of the state, it was reduced to the spread of education and all 
forms of knowledge and information useful to industry. Moreover, as has 
already been said, Pestel did not exclude the use of a customs tariff to 
encourage the development of national industry. 

These programme demands were aimed at the creation of the most 
favourable conditions for the development of capitalism. Such a development 
was identified with ‘the flowering of national wealth’. A similar view was 
held by the majority of Decembrists, Pestel simply developed it more clearly 
and consistently in terms of the conditions existing in Russia. 

Where Pestel went further was in also seeing, to some extent, the danger- 
ous tendencies in the development of capitalism. He sensed that the fruits 
of the revolution might be used by the big bourgeoisie, which would forge 
new chains for the people. That is what happened in certain countries of 
Western Europe. The former feudal division of society into estates was 
replaced by a new division—into capitalists and workers. If matters were to be 
left to follow their natural course, then the number of ‘poor and destitute’ 
would increase to an extraordinary degree, and the rich would form a new 
ruling class. 

There is one notable point in the Russian Law, a point which he quoted 
from memory with only minor differences in his statements to the Commit- 
tee of Enquiry, where he wrote: “The distinguishing feature of the present 
century is the open battle between the people and the feudal aristocracy, in 
the course of which there begins to emerge an aristocracy of wealth, far worse 
than the feudal aristocracy, for the latter can always be shaken by public 
opinion and, consequently, to some extent depends upon public opinion, 
whereas the aristocracy of wealth, by possessing wealth, finds in it a weapon 
to defend its views, against which public opinion is completely powerless, 
and by means of which it brings the whole people, as already stated, into 
total dependence upon itself. For this reason, any wise government will not 
only not permit any such division of the nation, but will even take every 
measure to prevent such classes emerging and taking shape as a formation 
separate from the mass of the people. All the more so is it obliged to destroy 
them if they exist anywhere.”?? 

Thus the future republican government was faced with the task not 
only of completing the anti-feudal revolution, but also of taking certain 


measures against the negative aspects of capitalism. What measures precise- 
ly should be recommended he did not know. However, he agonised over 
the question of how to oppose the new bourgeois barbarianism with some- 
thing socially and humanly beneficent. Thirty to forty years later, Herzen 
faced a similar problem. He was familiar with the ‘anti-bourgeois’ searchings 
of Pestel, and for this reason had a high opinion of the leader of the Southern 
Decembrists. Herzen noted that even among the Decembrists Pestel was alone 
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in this, that he was not understood, as his opinions ‘overthrew the newly- 
assimilated principles of political economy’. In other words, political econ- 
omy was bourgeois, and Pestel was looking further, beyond the bourgeois sys- 
tem. Exaggerating slightly these aspects in the activity of Pestel (for he could 
not have read ther the Russian Law or Pestel’s statements during the invest- 
igation!), Herzen wrote that Pestel ‘was a socialist before socialism appeared’.”* 
In saying this he was thinking of Pestel’s agrarian programme, about which he 
could have learned from the book Russia and the Russians by Nikolai Turge- 
nev, from conversations with M.F. Orlov, and from some other sources. 


The Agrarian Programme 


The agrarian programme contained in the Russian Law constitutes Pes- 
tel’s most important contribution to Russian socio-economic thought. It is 
the fruit of profound reflection and a highly-developed sense of civic re- 
sponsibility. The agrarian programme follows logically from those anti-cap- 
italist aspects in the anti-feudal revolution which we have just discussed. Pes- 
tel’s ideas were, of course, utopian, but objectively they could not have been 
otherwise at that time. Despite this utopianism, or perhaps because of it, 
Pestel’s programme represents a noble flight of human thought. 

There can be no doubt that Pestel himself ascribed the greatest impor- 
tance to his agrarian programme. In the spring of 1824, during the last meet- 
ing between the leaders of the Southern Society and the leaders of the North- 
ern Decembrists, among whose number was Nikolai Turgenev, the question 
of ‘the division of land’ was a focal point of discussion and, of course, did not 

ield any results. In a brief summary of the Russian Law (The Constitution— 
Behest to the State), it is the only socio-economic problem dealt with in 
some detail. 

In one of the remarkable ‘analytical’ sections of the Russian Law, Pestel 
contrasted two existing views on landownership. The first view is sponta- 
neously socialist and it reveals the view deeply rooted in the peasant commu- 
nal outlook. Moreover, it was also the view of early Western utopian social- 
ists, whose works might have been known to Pestel. ‘The first opinion is 
explained as follows. Man is on the earth. He can live only on the earth, and 
only from the earth can he obtain the wherewithal to subsist... Consequently, 
the land is the common property of the whole human race, and not the prop- 
erty of private individuals, and for this reason it cannot be divided among 
just a few people to the exclusion of the rest.’ 

Thus communal ownership of the land appears to be, as the author put 
it, “a law of nature’ or ‘a natural, inherent law’. However, ‘the law of property 
or possession is a sacred and inviolable law,’ and there is no basis for making 
land an exception to this principle. Therefore: ‘The second opinion, on the 
contrary, explains that labour and achievement are the source of property, 
and that he who tilled the land and rendered it capable of producing various 
plants ought to have the right of ownership of that land. To this argument is 
added this further consideration, that flourishing agriculture requires consid- 
erable expenditure, which only he will agree to make, who has the land in 
his full possession, and that uncertainty in this possession, combined with 
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the frequent transfer of land from one owner to another, will never permit 
agriculture to prosper. For this reason, all the land should be the property 
of a few people, although by this law the majority of people would be ex- 
cluded from landownership.”?* 

As we can see, the principle of private ownership of the land is support- 
ed by predominantly economic arguments. Both principles, said Pestel, are 

uite correct, although they contradict each other. One might say that in 
this conclusion he revealed himself to be a consummate dialectician. He 
proposed to resolve this contradiction by unification, by combining public 
and private ownership of the land. From each must be taken the best that 
it contained from the economic and social point of view. 

In concrete terms, Pestel’s rian programme consisted of the follow- 
ing. All the land at the disp of a given volost (the smallest adminis- 
trative and community a) was to be divided into two roughly equal parts. 
One half of the land would belong to the volost community. (It is interest- 
ing to note that in the French texts Pestel and his friends used the word 
commune. Pestel made no reference to the actual elements of communal ag- 
riculture in the Russian village, but he undoubtedly counted on the consoli- 
dation of collectivist traditions among the peasants). Land from the public 
fund would be offered free of charge to all the inhabitants, including town 
dwellers who did not wish to lose their ties with the land, on an equal basis 
and for temporary use. If there was not sufficient land, preference was to 
be given to those who were poorer. This land was to be inalienable and could 
not be transferred to private ownership. 

Clearly a considerable portion of this public land fund was to be creat- 
ed by confiscating or purchasing the estates of landowners. Insofar az it is 
possible to understand the rather enigmatic phenomenon of ‘land division’, 
which is not included in the main text of the Russian Law. Pestel intended to 
limit the landed property of the nobility to a maximum of 5 thousand dessia- 
tines. As serfdom was to be abolished, this land was to be worked either by 
hired labour on a capitalist basis, or by tenant farmers. 

In providing all the needy with a guaranteed minimum of land, Pestel 
hoped to erect an insuperable barrier against loss of land and destitution 
among the peasants, and even among town dwellers. The factory worker 
or craftsman could return at any time to his volost and receive free of charge 
an allotment to work for his own subsistence. In this way, each citizen was 
provided with a minimum of means of existence. V.I. Semevsky, who was 
one of the first to examine Pestel’s programme on the basis of available doc- 
uments, traced these ideas to Sismondi and the early French utopian com- 
munist, Morelly.7* However, there can also be no doubt that they had their 
main source in Russian reality. This can be seen, albeit indirectly, in Pestel’s 
comment that such a division of the land was easier in Russia than in other 
countries because in Russia ‘popular concepts are very inclined towards it’. 

By this system of agriculture Peatel hoped to improve the social condi- 
tion of the people, to develop civic apirit, collectivism and mutual aid: ‘Public 
land will give rise to a powerful bond among the members of one volost. 
By obtaining the necessary means of subsistence from one and the same 
source (the public land), and placing their hopes in the case of misfortune and 
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poverty on one and the same object (public land), they will become close 
to each other, and will come fully to constitute one political family’. Inde- 
pendence and material security will make each Russian a true citizen of his 
homeland. Setting out this aspect of the matter, Pestel exclaimed with un- 
feigned patriotism: ‘What stature such a state of affairs must bring to the 
Russian people, and what respect towards it on the part of all other powers 
and states!’ The renewed Russia would become for them a model, an object 
of amazement and imitation. 

Pestel did not forget that, in order to begin farming on public land, one 
needed, in addition to an allotment, farm implements, seed, a dwelling and 
the means of subsistence necessary for the initial period. For this purpose 
there had to be volost banks which offered the citizen the necessary credit. 
Nothing was said about the source of funds for these banks, and it is possible 
that this source was intended to be the central government. Finally, the 
system of social guarantees was completed by insurance institutions to 
provide for people in case of crop failure, fire or other disaster. 

However, providing a universal minimum was not the only aim of agrar- 
ian policy. It was also essential to create the most effective stimuli for the 
improvement of agriculture and the production of abundance. And it was 
here that Adam Smith appeared on the scene, so to speak, with his traditional 
bourgeois virtues: hard work, thrift, enterprise. The source of ‘surplus’ was 
the second half of the land, which remained in private ownership. The private 
landowners were to be primarily the estate-owning nobility who, even after 
the reduction of their estates, remained in possession of considerable tracts 
of land. The former serfs of the state and of the aristocracy were to receive 
(so one must understand) the plots that they worked as their own property. 
Finally, with the advent of completely free purchase and sale of land, the 
merchants, traders and the like were increasingly to own land. No limit was 
placed on the possible concentration of landed property on the new, capi- 
talist basis, except, of course, for public land. Moreover, large-scale private 
landownership would be encouraged as the basis for the accumulation of 
capital, which would be used for ‘the organisation of manufactures, factories, 
enterprises and every kind of production, and for starting diverse commercial 
and trading activities...’ 

Agriculture on private land and industry as a whole were placed in the 
sphere of activity of the economic laws of capitalism. Total freedom was 
provided for Smith’s ‘invisible hand’: each was left to pursue his own inter- 
ests, and this was most effectively to secure the interests of society. At 
this point, however, there appeared a wholly unusual and extremely original 
concept: it would seem that the guarantee of genuine freedom of economic 
activity was precisely the existence of public land, which gave to each the 
possibility of choice, provided an alternative. The violation of freedom 
‘is totally prevented by the establishment of publicly-owned land which, by 
providing each individual with the necessities of life, frees him from depen- 
dence and the need to do that which he does not wish to do, and thereby 
installs the freedom of industry on its true and proper principles’.”° 

Freedom of industry must here be understood in the broadest sense, as 
economic freedom. It is easy to continue Pestel’s thought in, for example, the 
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following manner: the hired worker will have genuine freedom to hire himself 
out for a given wage, because he will have in reserve the possibility of return- 
ing to the land, receiving the allotment due to him and credit from the bank. 

It is now clear that Pestel’s programme was aimed not only against feu- 
dalism, but also against some of the evils of capitalism. He hoped that in the 
new society it would be possible to use the resources generated by the growth 
in the productive forces stimulated by capitalism, and at the same time to 
restrict the possible exploitation of the workers, prevent their transforma- 
tion into proletarians. 

The coexistence of two worlds indicated by Pestel is utopian. Private 
property in land, retained for the creation of surplus, abundance, would in- 
evitably have undermined and destroyed public property. This would also 
have been assisted by the retention of large-scale landed estates, and the dom- 
inance of uncontrolled private capital in industry and trade. It was naive 
to hope that the landowners and the bourgeoisie would renounce their 
political influence in favour of volost ‘political families’. One could continue. 
The utopianism of Pestel’s agrarian programme has been revealed in a series 
of works by Soviet scholars.” ’ Therefore we think it would be of more inter- 
est to consider one particular socio-economic question in this programme 
whose significance cannot be overestimated. 

It could be said that Pestel came up against the problem of combining 
and reconciling the principle of social justice, demanding by definition a 
process of equalisation and universal minimal provision, with the principle 
of economic effectiveness, which demands the maximum stimulation of la- 
bour effort and economic activity in general. It is precisely for this reason 
that the programme has an ambivalent character of compromise. Pestel 
was able to suppose that agriculture on public (communal) land would prove 
to be of low productivity. Allotments of this land would be handed over for 
temporary use to any who wished, among whom, no doubt, there would be 
people not suited to or skilled in such work, people who were idle or avari- 
cious, or simply drunkards. He supposed that such agriculture would be es- 
sentially a basic agriculture securing merely the minimum needs of those 
working the land. Clearly, this had to be accepted for the sake of higher so- 
cial aims. Any surplus had to be produced on private land, where agricul- 
ture could be conducted with or without the use of hired labour but, in either 
case, along commercial-capitalist lines. This was the sphere dominated by 
market production, where there was accumulation of capital and considerable 
capital investment. Naturally, agriculture here was carried out on a profes- 
sional and effective basis, and this would be encouraged by the state. Here 
also, for the sake of economist effectiveness, it would be necessary to recon- 
cile oneself to many unattractive aspects. 

This problem was touched upon openly by Herzen. He placed his hopes 
on the ‘socialist’ nature of the Russian peasant commune, and he was also 
disturbed by the question of the possible low productivity of communal 
agriculture. Here, perhaps, one must give Pestel his due; his utopia ap- 
proached this question more courageously than the communal utopia of 
Herzen, for Herzen, in effect, answered crucial question as follows: better 
equalising poverty in the commune than the horrors of capitalism. 


a Conspirator, Exile, Thinker: 


Nikolai Turgenev 


When the book An Essay in the Theory of Taxation by Turgenev 
was published in 1818, his friend and sympathiser A. P. Kunitsyn wrote in his 
review that now, at last, economic science was beginning to be developed 
by native Russians. And indeed, the book by Turgenev was, in essence, the 
first scientific investigation in the field of political economy to be written 
by a Russian. Until then what we are dealing with is either works by foreign- 
ers, or text-books, or even official work reports. 

This book, written by a very young man and consisting largely of 
what is simply a repetition of the ideas of Western scholars, nonetheless 
clearly reveals that young Russian political economy was reaching the inter- 
national standards of the day in this field. Turgenev’s book is also noteworthy 
for the fact that it contains, albeit disguised for censorship reasons, a sharp 
criticism of serfdom. 

Nikolai Ivanovich Turgenev was a member of the Decembrist 
movement. More than that, for a long period he was one of its leaders and 
ideologists. However, there is here a biographical and _historico-political 
problem. Turgenev, who left Russia in the April of 1824, almost two years 
before the decisive events, always denied the revolutionary character of the 
movement and his own active role in it. 

On the day when the five leaders of the movement were execut- 
ed— July 13 (25), 1826—Turgenev wrote to the brothers Sergei and Alex- 
ander from London bitterly criticising the admissions made by the conspirat- 
ors, which cast their dark shadow over him. He still thought that it was a mis- 
understanding that could be cleared up. He asked his brother, Alexander, 
who was in St. Petersburg, to transmit ‘to the proper authorities’ his request 
that Ryleyev be asked once again whether he persisted in his statement that 
Turgenev had agreed to the deportation (exile) of the Tsar following the 
coup.’ But Ryleyev could no longer be asked anything, nor was it possible 
to change the opinion of the tsarist investigators and judges. 

At that time Turgenev still did not know that the verdict of the 
court had placed him among a group of 31 criminals of the first rank, sent- 
enced to death by beheading, that this death sentence had been ‘mercifully’ 
commuted in his case, as with the majority of this group, to penal servitude 
for life. The criminals in this group included 28 officers and three civilians: 
the college assessors Pushchin and Kiichelbecker (both intimate friends of 
Pushkin), and himself, full state counsellor, that is, major-general with the 
civil service, N. I. Turgenev. The sentence has the following to say about his 
role among the insurrectionists: ‘According to the statements of 24 particip- 
ants, he was an active member of the Secret Society, took part in its creation 
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and reorganisation, in its meetings and in its propagation by the recruitment 
of others: he also took part in the plan to introduce a republican government; 
removing himself abroad, he did not respond to the summons by the govern- 
ment to appear and defend himself, which confirmed the statements made 
concerning him.”? 

In the 1920s two books were published in the USSR on the life of 
Turgenev. His life and work have been the topic of several theses in the eco- 
nomic and historical sciences. However, the complex personality and unusual 
fate of the man to whom Pushkin dedicated a few lines in his Eugene One- 
gin, and at whose funeral Ivan Turgenev said such fine words, deserves further 
research and studies in various disciplines. 


The Story of the Turgenev Brothers 


Such is the name of a popular historical novel by the Soviet writer 
A. K. Vinogradov published in 1932. In his work on the novel, Vinogradov 
made use of the considerable archive material on the Turgenevs handed over 
at the beginning of this century to the Academy of Sciences by the son of 
N. I. Turgenev, Pyotr Nikolaevich (Pierre), who was living in France. This 
archive material is a veritable treasure-trove of Russian culture, and well 
known to researchers in the field of Russian history, social thought and lit- 
erature. Over the course of a hundred years, the Turgenev family found itself 
at the centre of historical events and cultural life in Russia and Western 
Europe. 

Nikolai Ivanovich Turgenev was born in 1789 in Simbirsk. The Turge- 
nevs belonged to an ancient though not very wealthy noble line, and their 
family estate was in the Simbirsk gubernia. The father of the future Decem- 
brist, Ivan Petrovich Turgenev, was a prominent Moscow Mason and a friend 
of the enlightener and free-thinker Novikov, with whom he shared disgrace 
in the last years of the reign of Catherine. Liberalism, love of enlightenment 
and science were always characteristic features of the Turgenev family. 

Under Paul I, Ivan Turgenev became the rector of Moscow University, 
and therefore Nikolai spent his childhood and youth in Moscow. There 
were four brothers in the family, and they all left their mark on Russian 
culture. The eldest son, Andrei, who died young, was a talented poet and 
the hope of young Russian romanticism. Alexander Turgenev is probably 
best known as the friend of Pushkin. In 1811] it was Alexander Turgenev 
who took the boy to study at the Tsarskoye Selo Lycée, and in 1837 grieving- 
ly accompanied the body of the poet to its grave in the Svyatogorsky Monas- 
tery near Pskov. He was neither a scholar nor a writer, but his diaries and 
letters are remarkable as a record of the times and as works of literature. The 
third son was Nikolai. The youngest, Sergei, was the favourite of the family. 
He never published anything, but his manuscripts reveal an intelligent and 
progressive man with a broad range of interests. A diplomat and politician, 
he was, like Griboyedov, close to the Decembrists but was not directly 
involved in the movement. Father and sons were bound by warm friend- 
ship and similarity of views. The Turgenev family constituted a focal point 
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around which gathered intelligent, educated and liberal people. In addition 
to Pushkin, mention must be made of V. A. Zhukovsky, P. A. Vyazemsky 
and Professor A. I. Kunitsyn. The atmosphere of a large, affectionate family 
and the constant circle of close friends had a great influence on Nikolai’s 
character. 

From 1798 to 1806, Nikolai Turgenev studied at a private school at- 
tached to the university which offered both secondary and higher educa- 
tion. In his youth he wrote poetry, but soon discovered his lack of talent, and 
for the rest of his life he had a certain antipathy for belles lettres, preferring 

* political and academic works. In 1807-1808 he worked in the archives of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs, and attended lectures at the university as 
a voluntary student. On the basis of the diary which he kept meticulously 
from an early age we can say that his knowledge and range of interests were 
unusually wide. Hatred of serfdom was one of his earliest conscious convic- 
tions. 

Turgenev’s superb education was completed by three years spent abroad, 
mainly at Goettingen University (Germany), where he studied under Profes- 
sor Sartorius, a capable interpreter of Adam Smith. Turgenev became an ar- 
dent admirer and disciple of the great Scotsman and became extremely inter- 
ested in political economy. In 1810 he wrote his first economic essay—‘On 
Banks’—and in 181] he completed the first draft of his future book, An Essay 
in the Theory of Taxation. 

The Napoleonic invasion found Turgenev in St. Petersburg in the civil 
service. Together with all his fellow Russians he experienced the patriotic 
upsurge of the Napoleonic war, but was one of the first to perceive the futil- 
ity of hopes for the emancipation of the people. From 1813 to 1816 he was 
once again abroad as a representative of Russia in a central organ set up by 
the allied countries to administer the territories occupied by Russian, Aus- 
trian and Prussian troops. Despite his youth, Turgenev proved a most capable 
official and won the attention of the Tsar. Alexander I was, to some extent, 
favourably disposed to him to the end of his days, but did not advance him, 
knowing well of his opinions and of his involvement in the secret society. 

Turgenev returned to Russia with plans for reform already drawn up, and 
ready to fight for his ideas directed against serfdom. To this end he used his 
official posts in the State Council and the Ministry of Finance, where, in 
each separate case, he did all he could to ensure the conclusion of legal and 
administrative cases in favour of those downtrodden and without rights, 
particularly serfs. In the Russia of those days, his abilities, disinterested- 
ness, energy and resolution appeared, in contrast to the mass of ignorant and 
lazy officials, all the more extraordinary. He was able to bring under his 
influence sluggish mandarins who were formally his superiors, but who in 
fact were the instruments of his will. However, he could not, of course, alter 
the system itself, and from this he suffered, falling into depression and 
pessimism. 

Together with Mikhail Orlov he was a member of the literary society 
Arzamas, in which the leading lights were his brother Alexander, and Zhu- 
kovsky. But, having realised that they were not interested in politics and 
fairly indifferent to the peasant question, he lost interest in the society. 
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In 1818 Turgenev published the book An Essay in the Theory of Taxation, 
about which, many years later, he wrote: ‘In this book I indicated in general 
terms the beneficent results of the study of the political sciences, and in 
particular political economy. I attempted to show that economic and fi- 
nancial, as also political theories are true only insofar as they are based on the 
principle of freedom... Therefore, while remaining within the confines of an 
exposition of the theory of taxation. I allowed myself numerous digressions 
into wider areas of politics. The per capita tax gave me the opportunity 
to speak of serfdom, and I did not fail to make use of this opportunity. 
These additions had, in my eyes, far more significance than the principal 
topic of my work. In branding the hated phenomenon of slavery, I did so 
in sufficiently clear and strong terms and, in my opinion, nothing so clear 
and precise has ever been published in Russian before on serfdom. 

This statement by the author resolves to some extent the dispute over 
the degree of originality of this work which we find in literature on this sub- 
ject. In setting out the question of taxation, Turgenev closely followed 
in many places the lectures delivered by Sartorius, limiting himself to a clear 
systematisation and the necessary editing. However, in Sartorius there was, 
naturally, no link between the problem of taxation and serfdom. For Russian 
economic science of great importance was also a very clever and vivid exposi- 
tion of the problem of taxes. Thus the view that ‘If, therefore, the scientific 
significance of this book is minimal, its social significance, on the contrary, 
is indisputable” can scarcely be considered correct. The scientific signifi- 
cance of Turgenev’s book is inseparable from its social significance, and is 
likewise considerable. 

The book, a second edition of which was issued the following year, 
1819, further enhanced the prestige of Turgenev in those circles where the 
Decembrists were maturing. Among young officers he was sometimes re- 
ferred to respectfully as Te grand Tourgueneff’. In 1819, he joined the Union 
of Welfare, and soon became one of its most prominent members. Turge- 
nev’s activity in the secret society was subordinate to the idea which became 
the main aim of his life—the abolition of serfdom. 

At the same time, he continued to campaign for this goal by legal means. 
He presented a report to the Tsar in which, in view of the identity of the 
recipient, he set out his programme for the abolition of ‘slavery’ carefully and in 
stages designed to last many years. He was actively involved in a society creat- 
ed by a group of liberal court figures who believed it essential to take meas- 
ures to grant the peasants personal freedom. He attempted to persuade the 
State Council to adopt a law prohibiting the sale of peasants without land. He 
also tried to publish a journal which would have been the literary centre of 
propaganda against serfdom. All of these undertakings were doomed to failure. 

Together with the revolutionary events in Western Europe (the revolu- 
tions and uprisings in Spain, Italy and Greece) and the intensification of the 
Arakcheyev reaction in Russia, these failures convinced Turgenev that it was 
pointless to await reform from the autocracy, and caused him to move closer 
to the secret society. However, armed uprising as a method of struggle, which 
was becoming more and more popular among the future Decembrists, partic- 
ularly in the Southern Society, was fundamentally alien to Turgenev. He 
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remained first and foremost a liberal politician, a reformer, an expert on eco- 
nomics and law, and not a military conspirator. As the Decembrist Obolen- 
sky pointed out during the investigation, Turgenev was offered in 1823 the 
position of a director of the Northern Society, but he refused. Nonetheless, 
according to other statements, in 1824 Turgenev was included in the ‘provi- 
sional administration’ (government), which was to be created following a 
victorious coup d’etat.° For both his comrades-in-arms and the government, 
which received its information from secret reports, he remained a recog- 
nised leader of the movement. When, in the spring of 1824, Pestel came to 
St. Petersburg from the south with a plan to unite the societies and with his 
agrarian ideas, he first of all attempted (unsuccessfully) to incline Turgenev 
onto his side. 

In April 1824, Turgenev was granted a lengthy leave of absence together 
with the rank of full civil counsellor and a large monetary award, and he went 
abroad ‘for his health’. The first news about the December uprising reached 
him in Paris, where he was staying with his brother Alexander. Following a 
plan decided upon earlier, Turgenev went to England, where he studied En- 
glish political and legal institutions. His diaries and letters show that during 
the first months he had only a poor understanding of the meaning and scale 
of events in Russia. It was, therefore, a surprise and a shock for him when he 
was visited by a secretary from the Russian Embassy who informed him that 
the government had summoned him to appear in court in St. Petersburg. 
Arguing his health and declaring that he would forward his statement in 
writing, Turgenev refused to go. 

This statement provoked fury in Nicholas I and the members of the Com- 
mittee of Enquiry: Turgenev asserted that he had taken no part in any activ- 
ity against the government, whereas in their eyes he was one of the most 
dangerous of the conspirators. The government in St. Petersburg tried to ob- 
tain from London an order for the extradition of the state criminal. Rumours 
circulated that Turgenev had been seized and brought to Russia by secret 
agents. Russian embassies in other countries were instructed to demand his 
arrest and extradition if he appeared there. 

The Turgenev family suffered harsh reprisals. Alexander was obliged to 
leave government service and forget his career. Sergei was suspected of in- 
volvement and summoned back from Italy, where he was in the diplomatic 
service, to St. Petersburg. This summons was, it is true, later rescinded, but 
he also lost his position, and shortly thereafter fell ill with a nervous disorder 
and died in 1827. Zhukovsky, who was the tutor to the tsarevich (the future 
Alexander II), and other influential friends attempted to persuade Nicholas I 
to pardon Turgenev. Such intercessions continued for six years. The Tsar, 
who had once publicly threatened to bring the plague down upon all philos- 
ophers, hated this rebellious, arrogant free thinker, and all efforts on his 
behalf proved fruitless. 

Alexander Turgenev (who died in 1845) remained his brother’s closest 
friend and support until the end of his life. The voluminous correspondence 
between the brothers, which has been published only in part, is an important 
source of information on the history of Russia and Western Europe in the 
1820s to 1840s. 
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Turgenev’s explanatory missives addressed to the Tsar remained un- 
known until the beginning of this century, but he reproduced their main 
content in his book Russia and the Russians, which was published in French 
in 1847. It was not published in Russia until 1906. Turgenev’s interpreta- 
tion of the Decembrist movement and of his own role in it provoked sharp 
criticism by those Decembrists who were still alive. Turgenev presented the 
entire movement as ‘the pranks of adult tomboy’s’ (as Pushkin termed the 
early meetings of aristocratic frondeurs in St. Petersburg), denied the very 
existence of secret societies after 1821, and their role in the December upris- 
ing. He demanded that his own activity as a patriot, enlightener and reformer 
be measured according to the laws of the bourgeois-democratic states of 
Western Europe. In the conditions of tsarist Russia, this was, to say the least, 
naive. His notes and certain chapters in his book resemble speeches by a skil- 
ful lawyer rather than mature political statements. Not for nothing did the 
knight of the Decembrist movement, Sergei Volkonsky, lament the fortui- 
tous fact that it was Turgenev who was abroad at the time of the uprising, 
and not Pestel, who was also planning to travel in Europe: ‘He would still 
be alive, and would be, in the eyes of Europe, a very different historian 
of our cause than Nikolai Turgenev...” 

It may be that this is so. However, Turgenev’s contribution to the libera- 
tion movement in Russia is far more important than his weaknesses. These 
weaknesses cannot bring his personal integrity into doubt. They only show 
that different people may view the same events differently. 

His comment on the historical evaluation of the Decembrists’ exploit 
have the ring of wisdom: ‘If we wished to penetrate now into the secrets 
of the future and anticipate the judgement of posterity on the drama that 
was played out before the eyes of our contemporaries ... then, without being 
a prophet, one can say in advance that this judgement will bear almost no 
resemblance to the one which was pronounced in our day. Before posterity 
will appear the elevated purpose which guided the participants in this drama, 
the selfless efforts and self-sacrificing dedication of those who strove towards 
that purpose. If a shadow should ever fall upon that picture, it will be dis- 
sipated by the grandeur of the cause that was then undertaken, by the glory 
of the sacrifice made; and a hundred years from now, the scaffold will serve 
as the pedestal for a monument to the martyrs.”” 


The Political Exile 


In Leningrad, in Pushkin House (the Institute of Russian Literature of 
the Academy of Sciences of the USSR), I look with deep emotion at a docu- 
ment from the Turgenev archives. The manuscript is in French, on five large 
sheets of paper, and written in the small, at first clear and then increasingly 
illegible handwriting of Nikolai Ivanovich Turgenev. 

‘February 27, 1850. My children will not see, and probably will not 
know Russia. It would seem very likely that they will never learn to speak 
Russian. They will have no opportunity, nor do I think they will seek one, to 
find out about Russians, and even less so about Russia...” 
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So begin the autobiographical notes in which Turgenev intended to 
tell his children about the Turgenevs, about his father, Ivan Petrovich, about 
his deceased brothers... Piercingly tragic words... The date is revealing: never 
had the government of Nicholas I seemed more stable, nor he himself more 
permanent, than in those years—after the defeat of the revolutions of 1848- 
1849, in the suppression of which tsarism played the role of the gendarme 
of Europe. Turgenev had Jost the hope of ever seeing Russia again. 

Turgenev spent his first years of exile in England, in part because he liked 
this country, in part because there he enjoyed greater security. Gradually 
losing hope of vindication and the possibility of returning to Russia, he 
began to make a serious study of the socio-economic and political conditions 
of the country in which he was living, and made the acquaintance of liberal 
philosophers and politicians. V.M. Tarasova, the first to conduct detailed 
research into the activity of Turgenev during these years, has shown that he 
was far from having nothing but praise for the institutions of England, but 
also saw the sores in this, the most developed bourgeois society .* 

The revolution of 1830 gave him the opportunity to move to France. 
In the autumn of 1831, he arrived in Paris and remained there to the end 
of his life. Material support, and by no means meagre, was sent to him by his 
brother from the revenue of their estates in Russia. In 1833, Turgenev mar- 
ried a girl from a Franco-Italian family, had four children and enjoyed a 
happy family life. Outwardly, it was the life of a prosperous French rentier, 
the owner of an apartment in Paris and a house in Bougival. With the passage 
of the years, Turgenev’s political views became increasingly moderate. He 
reconciled himself relatively easily to the victory of reaction and the acces- 
sion of Napoleon III. 

However, ‘old Turgenev’, as Herzen called him, preserved the main pur- 
pose, the main ideal of his life—the emancipation of the Russian peasants. 
Naturally, when he joined in the debate on the conditions of the abolition 
of serfdom after the death of Nicholas I in 1855, he was far from being in 
the left wing of the movement. In 1860, as in his youth, he did not object 
to the emancipation of the peasants without land, with the prospect of the 
rapid transformation of a serf-based estate economy into a capitalist economy 
based on the hired labour of rural workers. Turgenev opposed equally the pre- 
servation of vestiges of feudal dependency and survivals of communal agri- 
culture. The transformation of the peasant into a rural proletarian free of 
property.seemed to him to be the best path of development. He also support- 
ed the free sale and purchase of land, the freedom to let and to rent. The 
concept of a beneficent laissez-faire absorbed during his youth remained the 
basis of Turgenev’s thinking during these years. He underestimated the flaws 
and contradictions of the free development of capitalism, and the ideas 
of socialism in any form were alien to him. 

Turgenev greeted the reform of 1861 with thremendous enthusiasm, 
although he criticised it from the position of his liberal-bourgeois outlook. 
Nonetheless, it was the culmination of the struggle which he had personally 
waged for half a century. Turgenev was a veteran of the struggle for the eman- 
cipation of the peasants, and this was recognised by the best Russians of the 
day. Herzen and Ogarev, revolutionary emigrants and opponents of the autoc- 
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racy, wrote to him on March 28, 1861: 

‘Dear Mr. Nikolai Ivanovich! You were one of the first who began to 
speak about the liberation of the Russian people; recently—moved, with 
tears in your eyes—you celebrated the first day of that liberation. Permit 
us, therefore, the disciples of your union, to express our congratulations and, 
with a sentiment of brotherly or, more accurately, filial affection, shake 
your hand and warmly embrace you with all our heart. We ask that the same 
greeting should be transmitted to Prince Volkonsky. With lively emotion we 
have written these lines, and sign our names with that profound, religious 
devotion which we have retained all through our lives for the first champions 
of Russian freedom. Alexander Herzen, Nikolai Ogarev.” 

In the years preceding and following the peasant reform, Turgenev con- 
tributed to Herzen’s Kolokol (The Bell), and corresponded with Herzen 
and Ogarev. They were closely acquainted personally, for when he visited 
Paris, Herzen would visit Turgenev’s hospitable home. 

In 1856, Alexander II issued a pardon for Turgenev, returning to him 
his title and rank, and granting him permission to live in Russia ‘wherever 
he wishes, excluding the capitals, under surveillance." ° The following year, 
Turgenev, who had not seen Russia for 33 years, arrived with his eldest son. 
Thereafter he came twice, but did not return to live. Too much now separat- 
ed him from Russia. Whatever illusions he may have had about the new Tsar, 
he inevitably saw that tsarism remained tsarism. For the gendarmes he re- 
mained as much an object of suspicion as ever, perhaps even more suspicious 
than the Decembrists who had returned from Siberia: the authorities always 
believed him to be involved in an all-European anti-monarchical conspiracy. 
Only a few years previously the chief of the gendarmerie, A. F. Orlov (by 
an irony of fate, the brother of Turgenev’s close friend, the Decembrist 
Mikhail Orlov), requested the Minister of Internal Affairs to take the most 
resolute measures against the smuggling of Turgenev’s book Russia and the 
Russians into Russia.!! In 1857, the new chief of the gendarmerie asked the 
minister whether they should not keep Turgenev, who had come to visit 
Petersburg, under secret surveillance. !? 

It was not only the above-mentioned book, not only his connection 
with Herzen and Ogarev, that the gendarmes could bring against Turgenev. 
The Turgenev home was frequented by many other Russian emigres and 
people whom the Russian police saw as unreliable. He had friends among 
Polish emigre activists. As one modern Italian researcher has shown, Tur- 
genev maintained contact ‘with all the liberal and democratic circles in West- 
ern Europe’. Considerable material on these connections is cited in the 
work by Tarasova, mentioned earlier, from which these quotations have 
been taken. The Turgenev home gave shelter to those who, weapons in hand, 
fought to liberate their countries— Italians, Poles, Spaniards. 

An open mind and an open house—thus might one describe Turgenev’s 
life in Paris. French socialists of various leanings were often in his company. 
Having listened to a zealous follower of Saint-Simon predicting a social-re- 
ligious revolution, Turgenev ‘replied that this was all very well, but that the 
main fault of their sect, and of the French in general, was ignorance of po- 
litical economy’.!* In a letter to his brother he made a no less serious 
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comment: ‘On one thing I stand, which is that, if one’s arguments are not 
based on political economy, that is, on the material aspect of people’s lives, 
it is impossible to arrive by sensible deductions at a judgement of their moral 
condition.” 4 

In his published writings, Turgenev dealt with questions of political 
economy only in connection with the agrarian problem and peasant reform 
in Russia. He published virtually nothing else. However, the manuscripts 
left by Turgenev, which have as yet heen little studied, contain quite a few 
essays and notes on economic questions, and indicate a serious study of them. 
Turgenev was one of the oldest members of the Society of Political Economy 
in Paris and took an active part in its meetings. 

The last trial in Turgenev’s life was the Franco-Prussian war and the 
events of 1871 in France. He was already more than eighty years old. The 
Turgenev family left for England, and their house in Bougival was in the 
hands of the Prussians. The priceless archives were nearly lost: on returning 
from this additional exile, the family discovered some documents lying in 
the garden. In the autumn of 1871, Nikolai Ivanovich Turgenev died a quick 
and easy death: two days before he died he had gone for his usual ride on 
horseback, and an hour before had been reading The Outskirts of Russia 
by Samarin. 

Ivan Sergeyevich Turgenev, the world-renowned Russian writer, shared 
the same surname with the family of whom he was a close friend and, pos- 
sibly, a distant relative. In his obituary he drew a masterly portrait of the 
deceased, and made a brilliant analysis of his work: ‘Of course, not a single 
future Russian historian, when setting out the gradual stages of our social 
development in the 19th century, will be able to pass over the name of Ni- 
kolai Ivanovich Turgenev.”' * 
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The Peasant Question and the Moderate Decembrists 


The idea of abolishing serfdom united all the Decembrists more than 
any other. However, the conditions, forms and time necessary for this eman- 
cipation provoked endless argument. To some extent these arguments reflect- 
ed the discussions which were going on in society and the press, and to some 
extent they were the internal affair of the secret organisations. If, towards 
the end of its activity, the Southern Society had adopted a largely unified 
position elaborated by Pestel and consisting in the provision of the peasants 
with land for independent farming, the Northern Society had no such unified 
and consistent stance. 

It would seem that Ryleyev, the leader of the Northern Decembrists 
during the last period, held a radical position, considering it desirable to pro- 
vide the peasants after emancipation not only with an allotment, but also 
with arable land as their property. Ryleyev, however, was not an authority on 
the peasant question and did not make a special study of it, while those who 
were considered authoritative, particularly Nikolai Turgenev and Nikita 
Muravy ov, had doubts, hesitated and contradicted themselves. 

Very indicative were the vacillations of Muravyov, the author of the main 
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programme document of the Decembrists—the draft constitution. ‘Serfdom 
and slavery shall be abolished. The slave, on touching Russian soil, becomes 
a free man. The division between noble and common people is not recog- 
nised’, declared this document.’ ° 

In his first draft constitution, which researchers believe to have been 
written in 1822, Muravyov provided only for personal freedom, while the 
land was to remain wholly the property of the landowners. In addition, 
if a personally free peasant were to move from the land of one landowner 
to the land of another, he was to pay compensation ‘for the temporary inter- 
ruption in the manner of obtaining revenue.” ’ These conditions proved 
unacceptable to other moderate Decembrists in the Northern Society and 
they disappeared from the second version of the constitution (1824). In this 
second version, Muravyov gives a clearer and more ‘generous’ definition of the 
property rights of the peasants: they retain their house and allotment, farm- 
ing implements and livestock. Clearly this was an idea with which Ryleyev did 
not agree. Finally, the third version, which Muravyov reproduced from 
memory while imprisoned in the Peter and Paul fortress, provided for the 
peasants to be given (without, one is led to understand, the payment of 
compensation) up to two dessyatines of land for crop cultivation per family. 
This was, however, several times less than the average parcel of land that the 
peasant serfs had at their disposal in the central gubernias of Russia. There- 
fore the preservation of the landowners’ properly remained a fundamental 
idea in all Muravyov’s drafts, which had considerable influence on the North- 
ern Decembrists. 

It was no accident that landless emancipation occurred in the first 
draft of Muravyov’s constitution. This form of emancipation was not only 


accepted in theory, but certain Decembrists were even attempting to imple- 
ment it in practice. The classic example, found in every book about the De: 
cembrists, is the unsuccessful attempt by I. D. Yakushkin to free his peas- 
ants in the Smolensk gubernia on such conditions. To his surprise, the peasant 
community refused his proposal. In his own words, the peasants said to 


him: ‘Well, sir, if you Please, let everything stay just as it was: we are yours, 
but the land is ours.”'® It is a known fact that, among the people, landless 
emancipation was called ‘wolf freedom’. 

Turgenev’s hesitations were of a different kind than those of Muravyov. 
He thought less in terms of future constitutions, and more in terms of practi- 
cal reforms that would be possible even under the autocracy, or at least one 
that had been somewhat restricted. It has been said that politics is the art 
of the possible. Some similar view guided Turgenev. He began to interest 
himself in projects for the emancipation of the peasants as early as 18]4- 
1815. During that period he still held no clear position, but he occasionally 
came close to the idea that it would be just to leave half the land with the 
landowners, and give half to the peasants. 

However, in the years that followed, Turgenev moved towards landless 
emancipation. He considered the abolition of serfdom to be possible in prac- 
tice only with the participation and co-operation of the landowners, who 
must understand where their own advantage lay: freely-hired labour was far 
more productive than forced labour, and in the final analysis would give the 
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landowners a far greater revenue. As for emancipation with land, he did not 
believe that the landowners would even accept this, that it would be impos- 
sible even ‘on the will of the sovereign’ (the words of Pushkin). In January 
1824, a note appeared in Turgenev’s diary to the effect that perhaps it was 
desirable to give the peasants land, ‘but it seems to me that freedom, how- 
ever wrapped up in institutions and unfavourable conditions, is nonetheless 
freedom’. Landless emancipation would still ‘be a tremendous boon for our 
Russian peasants, whose moral and physical qualities make them so able to 
avail themselves of freedom with whatever restrictions. They would show 
the world what the Russian mind is capable of without the chains of land 
and domestic slavery!” 

A strange logic, it must be admitted: as the Russian peasants are such a 
remarkable people, they will manage even with ‘restricted’ freedom! 

Turgenev’s manner of thinking can be imagined as follows. He supposed 
that, after emancipation, work on the estates would be carried out either 
by the landowners on the basis of hired labour, or by peasant tenant-farmers. 
In the conditions of the ‘natural liberty’ which would be introduced, land 
property would gradually be dispersed. Land would be transferred to rich 
peasants who were capable of working it efficiently. During his last meeting 
with Pestel in the spring of 1824, the subject of the conversation was, accord- 
ing to Pestel, his project for the division of land, which was, of course, un- 
acceptable to Turgenev. The Decembrist Matvei Muravyov-Apostol gives a 
more detailed account: ‘N. Turgenev did not agree to the adoption of Pestel’s 
plan for a constitution—he was totally against the division of land, saying that 
land imperceptibly divides itself without impeding industry. The opinion of 
Turgenev had a marked effect on all the members of the Northern Board.”?° 

It must, it seems to me, be remembered that the form ‘industry’ still 
did not have a fixed meaning. The most accurate interpretation of the phrase 
‘without impeding industry’ would be: without damage to the producti- 
vity of agriculture. Turgenev had obviously identified the main weak spot 
in Pestel’s plan: the risk of reduced efficiency. Also worth noting is the 
reference to the influence of Turgenev’s opinion within the Northem 
Society. 

In his book Russia and the Russians, written abroad, Turgenev continued 
in his belief that serfdom was the most acute problem facing Russia. Now 
he considered it possible to achieve a solution similar to the last variant 
proposed by Muravyov: to give each peasant family up to three dessiatines 
of land. In the 1840s this seemed even worse for the peasants than in the 
1820s. Turgenev’s project drew sharp criticism from the Decembrists who 
were still alive and in Siberia. Nikolai Bestuzhev called it ‘pitiful’ in a letter 
to Sergei Volkonsky.”’ An interesting note on a conversation with Bestuzhev 
has been preserved in the memoirs of B. V. Struve: ‘Bestuzhev informed me 
of the Decembrists’ view regarding the peasant question, and that they all 
recognised the need for an unconditional abolition of serfdom. In so doing he 
referred to the essays of N. I. Turgenev, La Russie et les Russes, which he had 
received from S. G. Volkonsky to read and with which he was very dissatisfi- 
ed, particularly because Turgenev did not agree with communal land owner- 
ship, as a result of which he envisaged emancipation without land.”?? 
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This information on the interest of the elderly Bestuzhev in the com- 
mune is something the writer of the memoirs must himself answer for. During 
the period of their activity, almost none of the Decembrists expressed any 
sympathy with this form of land ownership and agriculture. Typical in this 
respect is a comment by Sergei Trubetskoi in the margins of the draft con- 
stitution by N. Muravyov: the preservation of the commune is ‘a sure way 
to achieve a stagnant agriculture. With communal ownership, it will never 
be able to progress in its improvement.” * 

Turgenev made a lengthy study of the agrarian question in Western Eu- 
rope. Himself projecting emancipation with no or little land, he (and possi- 
bly also Muravyov) pondered the English experience. In England and Scot- 
land, powerful land-owning aristocrats had retained possession of large estates 
and rented out land to capitalist tenant-farmers who worked the land using 
hired agricultural labour. However, as Blyumin rightly commented, “I'urgenev 
and his friends overlooked in their prognostications such a minor detail as 
the absence in Russia of a class of farmers.”** There can be no doubt that 
the development of rural capitalism would have proceeded, if the reforms 
of the moderate Decembrists had been implemented, not on the English 
but on the Prussian model, and, moreover, with the retention of many 
more vestiges of serfdom than in Prussia: rent and debt bondage, labour 
services, personal dependence. It is notable that Turgenev, who then was 
not familiar with England but had visited Prussia many times, considered 
that the situation that existed there was desirable for Russia: ‘If only we 
could hope for so much.” ° ‘ 

The largest parcels of land with which Turgenev and Muravyov thought 
to endow the peasants would not have ensured the independence of peasant 
agriculture but, on the contrary, would have ensured for the landowners 
a cheap labour force. Capitalism would have developed, but a capitalism 
hobbled by the onerous survivals of serfdom. For the peasants, this would 
have created an even harsher and more hopeless situation. It was precisely 
such a state of affairs about which Lenin wrote, thinking about the agrarian 
system in pre-reform Russia. In such a situation, the peasant allotment ‘is 
a means of supplying the landlord with farm hands, and not only with farm 
hands but also with implements and livestock, which, wretched though they 
are, serve to cultivate the landlords’ land. 

‘Dire poverty of the mass of the peasants, who are tied to their allot- 
ments but cannot subsist on them, extremely primitive agricultural tech- 
niques and the extreme inadequacy of the home market for industry— 
such are the results of this state ot affairs.” ® 

It should be pointed out that here the question is not one of personal 
inability on the part of the moderate Decembrists to depart from the point 
of view of the interests of the aristocracy (although this is also an element), 
but mainly a question of objective laws of development. In the conditions 
then existing in Russia, the fullest possible freedom for the development of 
capitalism was the most progressive path, and this could have taken place on 
the basis of peasant land ownership and independent peasant agriculture 
on that land. If the agrarian programme of Pestel was utopian, the projects 
of the moderate Decembrists were, in their objective content, retrograde. Of 
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course, they were retrograde not in comparison with the reactionary line 
pursued by the aristocracy and the Tsar, but in comparison with the re- 
quirements of the historical moment. 

Turgenev, like many Decembrists, faced the question of what to do with 
his own peasants. He spent the summer of 1818 on his estates in the Simbirsk 
gubernia, which also belonged to his mother and brothers, and there carried 
out his ‘reforms’. The chief reform was the transition of all the peasants from 
labour services to quit-rent, with the transfer of all the land, including the 
demesne lands of the landowner, to the peasants for them to work. The size 
of the annual quit-rent was agreed in advance with the village commune, 
which shared it out among the peasant families. This measure fully corres- 
ponded to the economic wieres that Turgenev had assimilated. He hoped 
that the peasants would be interested in assuring the maximum productivity 
of their ‘almost free’ labour, as all the revenue over and above the quit-rent 
would go to them. In this way, the interests of the landowner and the pea- 
sants would be satisfied simultaneously. Turgenev accepted the agreed modest 
sum of quit-rent—less than he had received earlier from labour services. 
Alexander Turgenev wrote to P. A. Vyazemsky: ‘Brother Nikolai is playing 
the liberal in our Simbirsk village... He has put his liberalism into action 
there: has abolished labour services and put our men on quit-rent, thereby 
reducing, our revenue. But he acted justly, and therefore in accord with our 
benefit.’ 

Turgenev’s noble calculations came to nought, though not because of the 
fallacy of the principles, but because the price of wheat dropped drastically 
over the following years, and the peasants were unable to raise sufficient 
money to pay the quit-rent. The affair ended ten years later, when Turgenev 
was already living abroad, and S. Zhikharev, a friend of the Turgenevs to 
whom they had entrusted the management of the estate, was obliged to 
return to labour services. The personal experience of Turgenev showed that, 
with the general decline of the serf-based system, isolated measures, although 
dictated by the best of intentions, could not cure the evil. 

It was very probably Turgenev’s actions in the Simbirsk village which 
prompted Pushkin, who was close to all three brothers and Vyazemsky, to 
write the following lines in Eugene Onegin: 


The backwood wiseacre commuted 
The harsh corvée and instituted 

A quit-rent system in its stead; 

The serf called blessings on his head.* 


Whatever the weaknesses and mistakes of Turgenev, he remains one of 
the first and most persistent opponents of serfdom in the history of Russia. 
His passionate conviction, his tireless propaganda in favour of the emancipa- 
tion of the peasants, played a not insignificant role in the Decembrist move- 
ment. Turgenev was a true patriot of Russia. Karamzin, for example, was 
also undoubtedly a patriot. However, the difference between them is manifest 


* Translated by Walter Arndt. Eugene Onegin, E.P. Dutton & Co., New York, 
1963. 
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from an exchange such as the following: to the words of Karamzin, who had 
said ‘I would like only that Russia should continue to stand as long as pos- 
sible’, Turgenev boldly replied ‘What use is it to stand in such a situation?” ® 

In the tenth chapter of Eugene Onegin, burned by the author and partly 
restored on the basis of deciphered fragments, Pushkin depicts the Decem- 
brists at the time of the Union of Welfare, and places Turgenev in the centre 
of the picture: 


Alone his Russia ‘fore him seeing 

And true to his ideal being, 

Turgenev heeded them, for he, 

Who serfdom’s lash despised and hated, 
Believed these noblemen were fated 

To set the shackled peasants free.* 


Summanising the reflections and recollections of Turgenev’s contempora- 
ries, E.. I. Tarasov gives the following description of Turgenev during the Decem- 
brist period: ‘...a small, almost miniature man, who was also lame, Turgenev 
nonetheless amazed everyone with the greatness of his spirit, his surges of 
enthusiasm and strong, commanding personality, which inevitably subor- 
dinated all those who drew close to him... Turgenev was inclined to bouts 
of depression, to that gloomy melancholy, perhaps, which had afflicted 
his mother.” ° 

Depression, sometimes even despair, indeed occupy a prominent place 
in Turgenev’s diaries and letters. I will not presume to judge to what extent 
this was dictated by his psychology, the individual features of his personality. 
However, an evident and frequently mentioned cause of such moods was the 
harsh situation in which his homeland found itself, and lack of faith in pos- 
sible improvement during his lifetime. On February 1, 1817, he wrote to his 
younger brother: ‘I have long since noticed that Russia is moving towards 
enlightenment along a very different route from the one followed by other 
nations. With us, everything is somehow topsy-turvy.”° The word enlighten- 
ment then meant what we today mean by civilisation, culture. 


Taxation 


The problem of taxation has always occupied a prominent place in po- 
litical economy. Adam Smith devoted a great deal of attention to it. The 
book by Ricardo is entitled The Principles of Political Economy and Taxa- 
tion. Marx provided the classic formula: “Taxes are the existence of the state 
expressed in economic terms.” ' 

As the functions of the state expand, and its role in modern capitalist 
states increases, the economic significance of taxation also grows. At pres- 
ent, in the main capitalist countries, from 30 to 40 per cent of the national 
revenue is taken by the state in the form of taxation to cover expenditure 
on military and civil needs. Taxation has become the nightmare of modern 
man in the West. Business taxation is so involved that ordinary people are 


* Translated by Irina Zheleznova. 
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quite unable to understand it. Quite a few lawyers and financial advisers make 
their living by advising the wealthy on how to avoid paying tax. Literature 
on taxation is usually difficult and boring to read. However, there are excep- 
tions, among which may be included the pamphlet by the famous sociolo- 
gist and satirist, Parkinson. The author gravely warns the rulers that ‘there 
are limits to the collection of revenues and that evils multiply when these 
limits are ignored’.? ? 

Nikolai Turgenev would have fully agreed with that statement. He wrote 
that the wisdom of a state lies not in extracting as large a revenue as possible 
from the population by taxes, but in making taxes as light a burden as pos- 
sible for the people. 

Turgenev’s study of this question was based upon the well-known prin- 
ciples of taxation established by Adam Smith, which by this time had become 
classic. These principles were as follows: (1) all citizens should be taxed ac- 
cording to their income; (2) the scale and conditions of payment of taxes 
should be clearly defined, known to the tax-payer and independent of the 
power of the tax-collector; (3) taxes should be collected at the time most 
convenient for the tax-payer; (4) the cost of tax collection should be minimal. 

However, Turgenev was not merely repeating Smith. He honed these 
principles, cited historical examples and made fairly direct references to the 
state of affairs in Russia. When he said that the first principle was grossly 
violated in pre-revolutionary France, where the clergy and the aristocracy 
paid no tax, and almost al] taxes were paid by the poor peasants, it is obvious 
to the reader that in Russia this violation was even more manifest. Turgenev 
also wrote that ‘it is the duty of the government to seek to ensure, as far as 
possible, that the burden of taxation does not lie on the common people.” ? 
It was also bold to say: ‘In many states the levying of a tax is done with the 
agreement of popular representatives. There the benefit of such agreement 
is perceptible not only for the people, but also for the government itself.* * 
There was no such thing as popular representation in Russia, and the levying 
of taxes was done on the sole decision of the government. 

On the whole, Turgenev’s theory of taxation was wholly subordinate to 
his overall economic views, which were of a liberal-bourgeois nature. Taxes 
were unavoidable, he wrote, but they should not cramp economic freedom 
and should not prevent the accumulation of capital and the increase in 
the mass of materialised labour. One may assert that Turgenev was a genuine 
disciple of Smith and a worthy contemporary of Ricardo. 

urgenev attempted a classification of taxes based on politico-economic 
principles and not on external forms. He classified them according to income 
from the land, from capital and from labour, adding that certain taxes were 
imposed on all three sources. He cited the usual division of taxes into direct 
(paid directly by the one subject to them) and indirect (transferred to retail 
prices and paid by the ultimate consumer), but subordinated this division 
to his own, more thorough classification. 

As the main form of taxation on income from land, Turgenev wished 
to see a tax whose level was fixed for a considerable period in advance, which 
would not increase immediately with an increase of revenue, and which 
would, therefore, stimulate the investment of new capital and increased pro- 
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ductivity in agriculture. He saw the rapid growth of agricultural production 
in England as being due to the introduction of such a system. 

As regards taxation on income from capital (profit), Turgenev stated 
that, in a buoyant economy (‘flourishing state of the country’), capitalists 
might transfer the tax to the retail commodity price. If the economy was 
depressed, the capitalists themselves had to pay the tax, and this would re- 
duce their incentive for production. Enterprise was adversely affected by 
those taxes, which were levied not on revenue but on ‘the capital itself’ 
(customs duties levied on the sale and purchase of a factory, on transactions 
involving shares, bonds, etc., on inheritance and the like). 

Turgenev expressed the wish that the wages earned by hired workers 
were to be exempt from taxation. Only when the country was ‘flourishing’, 
when the demand for labour was high and the workers could achieve the ‘in- 
clusion’ of the tax in their wage, did such a tax not lower the actual value of 
their pay. In other conditions, the tax ‘will oppress this unfortunate class’, 
slash their essential minimum income and lead to the physical death or 
emigration of the impoverished. For these reasons, Turgenev was opposed 
to excise duties (indirect taxes) being levied on articles that were basic essen- 
tials: if the workers could not compensate through their wages for the rising 
cost of such items, they faced harsh deprivations. 

Excise duties on basic essentials were socially unjust and did not cor- 
respond to the first principle advanced by Smith: for example, excise duty 
on salt was barely noticeable for the rich man, but might be very onerous 
for the poor man. Recalling France, and in all probability thinking of Russia, 
Turgenev wrote: ‘One cannot see without a feeling of bitter sadness the poor 
villager from whom the government takes the last kopeck, and does so be- 
cause he is making use of a product provided by nature in the greatest abund- 
ance, necessary for health and life, for that life which, perhaps, is less neces- 
sary to him than it is to the government. * ° 

In the first quarter of the 19th century in Ruasia, from two-thirds to 
three-quarters of all taxes were paid by the peasants and semi-peasant work- 
ers.°° Indirect taxation furnished more than 40 per cent of the total revenue 
of the state. The main objects of such taxation were spirits (in 1816 around 
one-third of all revenue came from ‘levies on drink’), followed by salt. The 
question of taxation was above all a ‘peasant’ question and closely connected 
with serfdom. 

The last chapter in Turgenev’s book is devoted to paper money: the 
revenue to the state from the issue of paper money, and its devaluation were 
viewed by Turgenev as a special kind of tax. At this point he made a brief 
review of the importance of banks and the printing of bank-notes. His posi- 
tion on these questions is once again close to that of Smith: if the banks con- 
duct themselves in a moderate and economically rational fashion, then they 
and the money they issue are beneficial to the national economy. The subor- 
dination of the banks to the interests of the state and the printing of exces- 
sive quantities of bank-notes, which in this case become merely paper money, 
may have fatal consequences for the country. 

Here, however, Turgenev made an unusual and politically noteworthy 
reservation. In certain circumstances, paper money and inflation (this last 
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term did not, of course, exist at the time) may have positive consequences: 

‘During the revolution, France suffered a great deal from her paper 
money, but how did she contrive to wage war for several years? How did 
she maintain her countless regiments defending the homeland and making 
conquests abroad? A large part in this was played by paper money; con- 
sequently it assisted the subsequent rise of this state. 

‘If we look at Northern America, another state which has suffered a 
great deal from paper money, then we see that during the decline in the value 
of paper money the Americans were fighting for their freedom, and made 
great sacrifices for the sake of their new homeland—the republic that was 
being born. For them freedom was dearer than credit.” 7 

‘One could, if one wished, see in this a reference to Russian paper money, 
which was issued not by a revolutionary government and not in the interests 
of a struggle for freedom. The sole achievement of the Russian government 
in the sphere of paper money was, in Turgenev’s opinion, the fact that by 
1818 it had succeeded in stabilising the value of paper money at the level 
of 1:4, that is, four paper roubles for one silver rouble. 

On the back of ni title page of the firat edition of The Experience of 
the Theory of Taxation were printed the words: “The writer, who has as- 
sumed all the expenses of printing this book, is presenting the money that 
will come from its sale to assist peasants held in prison for failure to pay their 
taxes.’ No doubt Turgenev, by reason of his duties as a state functionary, 
had reason to know better than anyone the scale of non-payment and the 
harsh fate in the village and in prison of those who owed taxes. In his book 
he made, for tactical reasons, a bow in the direction of Alexander I, who 
had ordered a reduction in the penalties for failure to pay taxes, but im- 
mediately objected sharply and fundamentally to corporal punishment and 
imprisonment for this offence. ‘If someone is unable to pay tax by reason 
of the poverty in which he finds himself through no fault of his own, then 
the misery of this man, already painful in itself, should not bring with it 
punishment, but on the contrary he requires assistance from his fellow citi- 
zens and from the government itself. If poverty is the result of pee or 
other faults, then the inveterate tax debtor could be put under the surveil- 
lance of the local authorities and used in a way profitable to society.” ® 

Turgenev’s book is marked by what is, particularly for its day, excep- 
tional precision of structure and clarity of exposition. The standards of a 
work of scholarship are rigorously maintained. At the same time, it is written 
in a highly publicistic style, full of humanist protest against the harsh reality 
of tsarist Russia. Remembering the reaction of titled and influential people 
in St. Petersburg when his book appeared, Turgenev wrote: ‘Each time, 
freely pouring out their feelings in an intimate circle, they found no other 
topic save attacks upon me and my book, seeing that the government, that 
is, the imperial power, did not react and was not hurling its thunderbolts 
in order to destroy the insolent revolutionary.” And further on: ‘They were 
all amazed that the censor had permitted the appearance in print of such 
a composition. 

The government corrected this error after December 1825. Copies of 
Turgenev’s book were hunted out and destroyed. It was re-issued only after 
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the 1917 October Revolution. 

On March 14, 1827, Alexander Ivanovich Turgenev, then in London, 
wrote in his diary: ‘Dined with the Marquis of Lansdowne. Arrived with 
Wilson at 7 1/2 o’clock and we were soon invited to table. The Marquis 
introduced me to his other convivials, amongst whom was Thomson, an ac- 
quaintance of my brother, a member of parliament and a liberal banker. 
The wife of Lansdowne is very gracious, and at table I found it agreeable 
and entertaining to chat with her. When the ladies left us, the conversation 
turned to political economy, history, the poet Pushkin and my brother. 
Thomson had made the acquaintance of Pushkin in Odessa, and of my broth- 
er in the English Club and here. He said to Lansdowne that my brother’s 
book was virtually the only one on this subject, and not in Russia alone, 
and other such things. 

This entry is exremely interesting. It links the Turgenev brothers with 
Pushkin via political economy and history. The Englishman Thomson figures 
in documents connected with the Decembrists: while living in St. Peters- 
burg, he supplied them with forbidden foreign literature. Perhaps, when 
talking to the brother of the author, he slightly exaggerated the value of the 
book by N. I. Turgeven, yet nonetheless nis comment is indicative. It is 
also interesting that the Marquis of Lansdowne descended from a tradition- 
ally Whig family and a leader of the Liberals was a great great-grandson of 
William Petty, one of the founders of political economy, and a grandson of 
Count Shelburne, who had conducted a rich correspondence with Adam 
Smith. 


re Political Economy and Literature: 
The Age of Pushkin and Belinsky 


Russian literature in the 1820s to 1840s was dominated by the 
creative spirit of two great writers—Pushkin and Belinsky. The first was the 
creator of a new type of Russian literature and literary language, ‘the sun 
of Russian poetry’ (as his friend V. F. Odoyevsky wrote in Pushkin’s obitu- 
ary). The name of Pushkin means as much for the whole of Russian culture 
as the name of Shakespeare for English culture, the name of Goethe for 
German culture—and perhaps even more. The second was a literary critic 
and publicist of enormous talent and temperament, and interpreter of Push- 
kin and Gogol, and the literary tutor of young writers of the realist school— 
Ivan Turgenev, Nikolai Nekrasov, Fyodor Dostoyevsky and many others. 

Pushkin and Belinsky, each in his own way, confirm by their 
work Herzen’s remarkable idea that: 

‘For a people deprived of social freedom, literature is the sole 
platform from which it obliges the cry of its indignation and its conscience to 
be heard. 

| ‘The influence of literature in such a society acquires a scale long 
| since lost in the other countries of Europe.” 

The social significance of the works of Pushkin and Belinsky was 

enormous. Suffice it to say that Pushkin’s poetry inspired the Decembrists, 
while the articles by Belinsky were the boldest legal expression of revolution- 
ary ideas in the 1840s. 

Both of these men, the poet and the critic, were original and vivid 
social thinkers. Reflecting their age in verse, in tales and articles, they could 
not avoid touching upon the painful socio-economic questions that troubled 
society. 


Eugene Onegin and Adam Smith 


In 1945, on the wave of interest in and sympathy towards victor- 
ious Russia, a book was published in New York entitled The Spirit of Russian 
Economics. In this context it is curious to note that in this relatively short 
work (150 pages), the name of Pushkin occurs on 28 pages—more often than 
the names of Russian authors who could be called economists proper. The 
author writes: ‘Pushkin’s writings, especially his Eugene Onegin, present 
an encyclopedia of contemporary Russian life, its economic history, ideas 
and observations. An investigation of Pushkin’s economic ideas would be a 
worth-while but a difficult task. I hope some day to devote time to this 
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topic.” As far as I know, no such work was done either by Normano nor by 
anyone else in the West. In Soviet literature on this topic there are several 
articles on the socio-economic views of Pushkin, but one can still say that 
this topic continues to await research. Yet such a task was formulated almost 
60 years ago by the famous historian P. E. Shchegolev, who published in 
1930, in the newspaper Izvestia (the government newspaper of the USSR), 
an article under the title ‘Pushkin, the Economist’. This article by the histor- 
ian was directly linked to his discovery of comments by Pushkin in the 
book On State Credit, written by his friend, the Decembrist Mikhail Orlov. 


Alexander Sergeyevich Pushkin. 
A great Russian poet 


Eugene Onegin, a novel in verse, was written between 1823 and 1830. 
In the first chapter Pushkin described a young St. Petersburg aristocrat at 
| the end of the Alexandrine period and informed us that he: 


Homer, Theocritus disdaining, 

From Adam Smith he sought his training 
And was no mean economist; 

That is, he could present the gist 

Of how states prosper and stay healthy 
Without the benefit of gold, 

The secret being that, all told, 

The basic staples make them wealthy. 
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His father failed to understand, 
And mortgaged the ancestral land. * 


These lines have been widely commented upon, and are invariably re- 
ferred to by literary critics in editions of the works of Pushkin and in special 
publications, and by economists in works on the history of economic thought. 
In particular, the Western reader may read the interesting commentary by 
Vladimir Nabokov, who translated Eugene Onegin into English.” 

It is worth noting that Marx and Engels referred more than once to these 
lines by Pushkin to illustrate important ideas in the sphere of economics 
and history. In the middle of the 1850s, Engels, who was studying Russian 
with the aid of the works of Pushkin, translated the first lines of this poem, 
including the ‘economic line’ quoted above, into German prose and made 
some rough comments to it. In the work A Contribution to the Critique of 
Political Economy (1859), Marx examined Ricardo’s theory of money and 
international economic relations and gave his rendering of this extract to 
illustrate a certain inadequacy in classical bourgeois political economy, which 
was inclined to underestimate the role of money (gold) in economic processes. 

The ‘economic’ verse of Pushkin was remembered by Engels all his life, 
and he used them in his article ‘The Foreign Policy of Russian Tsarism’ 
(1890), where they appeared in connection with the question of Russian 
foreign trade during the period of Napoleon and the continental blocade, 
and also in a letter to the Russian populist-economist N. F. Danielson, who 
translated all three volumes of Capital into Russian and maintained a constant 
correspondence with both Engels and Marx. In addition there are the recollec- 
tions of at least two Russian acquaintances of Engels, to whom he read lines 
from the first chapter of Eugene Onegin. 

In making Onegin a ‘well-versed economist’, Pushkin was no doubt 
thinking in many ways of himself. Of course, these words contain a large 
dose of irony and humorous exaggeration, in effect irony against himself. 
There was perhaps no other great poet so inclined to irony at his own ex- 
pense, with the possible exception of Heinrich Heine. However, against the 
background of the high-society, dilettante scholarship which reigned in the 
circles where. Pushkin and his hero moved, their knowledge of political 
economy would no doubt appear extraordinary. 

In 1811-1817, when Pushkin was studying at the Lycée in Tsarskoye 
Selo, the professor of political economy and other social sciences was the 
young and talented A. P. Kunitsyn, a friend of Nikolai Turgenev and one 
who shared his ideas. In the course of their six years study, Kunitsyn read 
to his pupils no less than 12 different courses of lectures, beginning with 
logic and psychology, passing on to certain lega! subjects, and concluding 
with political economy (state economy) and finance. Kunitsyn was Push- 
kin’s favourite professor, and he retained fond memories of him to the 
end of his life. 

Surviving documents, and in particular a conspectus of the lectures given 
by Kunitsyn, show that he taught political economy ‘according to Smith’, 


ed Translated by Walter Arndt. Eugene Onegin, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York, 
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that is, he set out the fundamental principles of the classical school with an 
accompanying critique of mercantilism and the theory of the physiocrats. 
Kunitsyn’s plan for his course closely followed the structure of Smith’s 
The Wealth of Nations. 

Kunitsyn gave his pupils clearly to understand that Smith’s system was 
incompatible with serfdom, under which the worker had no incentive to 
highly productive labour. He gave a critical description of the methods by 
which the landowners exploited serf labour: a month’s labour without pay, 
labour services and quit-rent. 

Such studies under Kunitsyn (and in part under other liberal profes- 
sors) laid these foundations without which it is difficult to imagine Pushkin 
as a writer and thinker close to the Decembrists. Friendship with N. I. Tur- 
genev, which began shortly after graduation from the Lycee in 1817, com- 
pleted Pushkin’s education in the sphere of social science. As early as 1819, 
Turgenev intended to invite the 20-year old poet, together with his teacher, 
Kunitsyn, to contribute to the political journal that he was planning to 

ublish. 
p In view of all this, it is easier to understand the origin and content of 
the ‘economic lines’ in the poem. With genial intuition the poet touched upon 
what were, in his day, the main questions of economic theory and the eco- 
nomic development of Russia and Western Europe. The wealth of associa- 
tion evoked by these lines explains the interest in them on the part of Marx 
and Engels. 

With brilliant laconism and highly individual irony, Pushkin portrays the 
triumph of Smithonian political economy over the views of the mercantil- 
ists, who saw the wealth of nations only in precious metals. On the contrary, 
the classical school proclaimed that the wealth of nations consisted in a mass 
of continually produced commodities (products), while money played 
only an ancillary role, facilitating the circulation of these products. The 
final end of economic activity was consumption, and consumption requires 
not gold, but ‘the simple product’, that is, a mass of various commodities. 
However, in the last two lines this academic wisdom imbibed by the Smith- 
onian Onegin was unexpectedly eclipsed by the harsh facts of life encoun- 
tered by the father of the hero: ‘the simple product’ proved useless if its 
realisation was impossible or difficult, while urgent bills required ready cash. 
As we have seen, this weakness in the classical theory of money was noted 
by Marx. 

The fashion for political economy, which Pushkin reflected in his Eu- 
gene Onegin, was connected with the ideology of the Decembrists and of 
those circles which were to some degree or other close to them. The defeat 
of the uprising and the accession of a new tsar put an end to that fashion. 
To a large extent, political economy became the domain of conservative 
professors, and this did not remain unnoticed by the observant and intel- 
ligent eye of Pushkin. In an extract from a novel written in 1829 and which 
was published under the title A Novel in Letters, a more mature and disillu- 
sioned double of Onegin wrote to his friend: ‘Your philosophic and impor- 
tant arguments belong to 1818. Then strict morals and political economy 
were in fashion. We appeared at a ball still wearing our swords—it was not 
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considered proper for us to dance, and we had no time to spend on the ladies. 
I have the honour to inform you that now all that has changed. The French 
quadrille has replaced Adam Smith, and each philanders and enjoys himself 
as best he can. 

Interesting socio-economic associations come to mind on reading Push- 
kin’s tragedy The Covetous Knight, written in 1830. It is a tragedy involving 
intense passions and powerful characters. However, it is also about the power 
of money, about the phenomenon and pathology of covetousness. The time 
and place of the action are not indicated, but researchers believe that Push- 
kin might have been thinking about Burgundy in the L5th century. How- 
ever, this is not of crucial importance. Whatever the case may be, we see the 
world of the late Middle Ages, when the power of the feudal lords still 
existed, but was beginning to crumble under the impact of a way of life in 
which, as Pushkin said elsewhere, ‘without money there is no freedom’. 

The old baron (the Covetous Knight) is not merely a miser such as one 
finds in the numerous literary family of Shylocks, Harpagons and Plyush- 
kins. He is not merely a money-lender: there is such a character in the trag- 
edy—the Jew Solomon. The baron is an innate hoarder of money. This 
money is not important or necessary to him in circulation, as it is to a capital- 
ist, including the money-lender, but lying inert. Adding a handful of gold to 
the sixth, as yet only partly-filled chest, he says: 


Into the chest with you, the world 

You’ve roamed enough, man’s needs and passions 
serving... 

Rest here as do the gods up in the heavens, 

And may like theirs your slumber be serene!* 


The value of gold for the baron lies in the potential power which it 
ae in the possibility of obtaining in exchange any goods, however exotic. 
n reality he is an ascetic. However, unlike the capitalist ascetic, for example 
Balzac’s Gobseck, he is not only ascetic in consumption: neither does he wish 
to let any money out of his hands in the form of capital in order to increase 
its value. One may assume that the baron collects money not as a money- 
lender does, but as a feudal lord, by means of extortion from his peasants, 
vassals and tenants, from passing merchants and town dwellers. 

The image of the covetous Baron could, I suggest, be used to illustrate 
the following words by Marx: ‘This boundless greed after riches, this passion- 
ate chase after exchange-value, is common to the capitalist and the miser 
(i. e. to our Baron—A.A.); but while the miser is merely a capitalist gone 
mad, the capitalist is a rational miser. The never-ending augmentation of ex- 
change-value, which the miser strives after, by seeking to save his money 
from circulation, is attained by the more acute capitalist, by constantly 
throwing it afresh into circulation.” 

The economic development of Western Europe was hindered up to the 
16th century by the lack of precious metals. The wastrel son whe would 


* A. Pushkin, “The Covetous Knight”. Translated by Irina Zheleznova. Selected 
Works, in two volumes, Vol. One, Raduga Publishers, Moscow, 1985, p. 111. 
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have squandered the dead wealth of his father would have been acting, eco- 
nomically speaking, more beneficially, as the money he would bring into 
circulation could have become capital in someone else’s hands and enabled 
idle resources to be activated. So might it not be possible to see the death 
of the old miser as something akin to a punishment for the economic sin of 
accumulating dead treasure? 


Pushkin and the Peasants 


Pushkin was not so persistent an opponent of serfdom as the leaders 
of the Decembrists. We can find in his writings, particularly in his later years, 
statements which may be considered as support for the status quo in the peas- 
ant question. His work includes verse which was understood by his contem- 
poraries, including the emigre Turgenev, to be monarchist in spirit. However, 
all this must be weighed with allowance made for the concrete situation. 
As many thinking Russians in the first half of the 19th century, Pushkin 
was inclined to contrast the patriarchal Russian village of peasant serfs with 
the cruelties of the capitalist factory system which had grown up in the 
West, and the ‘honest’ Russian autocracy with the corrupt politicians of 
the West. He developed and changed with events. The mature thinker of the 
thirties could not but differ from the young rebel of the pre-Decembrist 

eriod. 
. It must not be forgotten that the ‘Ode to Freedom’ (1817) was taken by 
his contemporaries as a call for the overthrow of the autocracy, while his 
‘Village’ (1819) remained the most powerfully expressed civic protest against 
serfdom in Russian poetry until the best verse by Nekrasov. In these works, 
the young Pushkin continues the tradition established by Radishchev: 


Of groans unmindful and of tears unseeing, 

A bane to free men, round their necks a stone, 
Here brutal landlords lawlessly, unfeeling, 
With whistling whip have taken for their own 
The tiller’s labour, time, his plot’s scant yield. 
Bent o’er an alien plough, obedient to the rod, 
Here beggared serfdom drags across the fields 
Of merciless lords.* 


In this poetic extract one can sense even the vocabulary of a political 
economy hostile to serfdom, and undoubtedly the influence of Turgenev. 
The word ‘alien’ recalls the modern term ‘alienation’, the divorce of the direct 
producer from the means of production, from its purpose and product. Like 
the early Decembrists, Pushkin linked his hope for the emancipation of the 
peasants to a powerful and enlightened autocracy capable of overcoming 
the opposition of the serf-owners. In the extract, which is published under 
the heading ‘Notes on Russian History in the 18th Century’ (1822), he ex- 
pressed the wholly ‘Turgenev’ and wise idea that ‘our political freedom is 


inseparable from the emancipation of the peasant’.° 


* Translated by Irina Zheleznova. 
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In the first years of his reign, Nicholas I interested himself in reform proj- 
ects. In December 1826 a special privy committee was created to draw up 
draft reforms, and its membership included certain liberals of the Alexandrine 
period, amongst whom was Speransky. The peasant question was the central 
issue for the committee. Its work, well-known despite the secrecy, gave rise 
to hopes for a relaxation, a ‘humanisation’ of serfdom. This undoubtedly 
had a great influence on Pushkin’s attitude to the young Tsar and caused 
him to write several poems which were sometimes used to accuse him of 
being ‘a loyal subject’. In the poem ‘To My Friends’ (1828), Pushkin ex- 
plained his position and said of Nicholas: ‘Russia he animated then with war, 
with hopes and endeavours’. The war with Turkey was popular as it was 
hoped that it would bring freedom to the Christians of the Caucasus and the 
Balkans. The hopes and endeavours unquestionably referred to the prepara- 
tions for reform. 

No reforms were implemented, and following the European revolutions 
and the Polish uprising in 1830-1831, even talks of reform ended. In that pe- 
riod, Pushkin’s interest in the peasant question became deeper and more 
serious. By the 1830s Pushkin was not only a great poet, but also an innova- 
tor in Russian prose, a publicist, a historian and a political thinker. His 
attention was focussed on the relationship between the two main classes 
in Russian society, the peasantry and the aristocracy. This vast issue found 
its expression in his writings in various genres. 

Pushkin wrote and published the History of Pugachev—the first scholar- 
ly research into the great peasant uprising in the 18th century. He gave a 
sober analysis of its socio-economic causes, the course and outcome of the 
uprising, and moulded a clear image of its leader. At the same time he was 
writing his The Captain’s Daughter—a tale about the times of Pugachev 
which had a pungent theme and rich characters. 

The social base of the uprising was very broad and included the Cossacks, 
state- and privately-owned peasants, factory workers and the urban poor. 
This fact could not be reflected in a publication that had to pass the censor, 
and he set it out in a confidential report for the Tsar. His information has 
the ring not only of a historical commentary, but also of a warning: should 
there be another peasant uprising, only the aristocratic landowners will be 
on the side of the government. 

Pushkin also clearly perceived the fundamental reason for the defeat 
of the uprising—lack of organisation and the instability of the peasant masz, 
their inability to fight consistently for their interests, their centuries-old 
habit of obeying their lords and masters. One chapter of The Captain’s 
Daughter which was also omitted because of censorship, depicted a revolt 
by peasants who had joined Pugachev. A squadron of Hussars immediately 
secured their submission, and they came to the landowner to admit their 
guilt. With happy relief the landowner forgave them. ‘The peasants bowed 
and went to their labour as if nothing had happened.’’ And that was the 
end of their revolt. 

In the novel Dubrovsky, Pushkin drew a broad and vivid picture of 
provincial aristocratic life and the relationships between the landowners 
and the peasants. Here, in literary form, Pushkin expressed one of his favour- 
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ite ideas: the existence within the Russian aristocracy of two socio-historic- 
ally different groups. The first, in which he included himself, was the ancient, 
impoverished aristocracy organically linked to the people and able to sym- 
pathise with their sufferings. In the novel, Dubrovsky father and son are such 
people, provincial landowners impoverished by their rich and powerful neigh- 
bour, Troekurov. In this second image Pushkin brought together all the most 
hated features of the new, ‘uncouth’ grandees, who had acquired titles and 
wealth over the previous century not so much by taking part in military cam- 
paigne or for loyal service to the atate as by their presence on the parquet 
floors of the St. Petersburg palaces or in the royal ante-chamber and the 
royal bedroom. Pushkin’s Sialike proved prophetic: it was precisely such 
people who were to destroy him several years later, and Lermontov was 
to pillory them in his famous poem ‘Death of the Poet’: 


But you, the arrogant descendants 

Of fathers for their churish villainy renowned, 

You who with servile heel trod underfoot the remnants 
Of noble families upon whom Fortune frowned! 

You who surround the throne in eager droves, you vandals 
Who would have Freedom, Genius and Glory hung!* 


In the 1830s, Pushkin wrote two articles about Radishchev which were 
published only several decades after the death of the author. For a hundred 
years these articles have been the objects of polemic in Rugsian and Soviet li- 
terature, the reason being that, while he was an admirer of Radishchev all his 
life, Pushkin criticised him sharply in these articles for his extreme views and 
exaggerations in depicting the misery of the people. Some scholars were of 
the opinion that this criticism reflected the actual development of Puahkin’s 
outlook, which had moved to acceptance of serfdom and autocracy, while 
others asserted that this sharp criticism of the dead writer was a mask with 
the help of which Pushkin hoped to secure the printing of the articles and at- 
tract public attention to Radishchev and his book. This argument remains 
unresolved. Perhaps both sides are right in part. Pushkin, in contrast to Ra- 
dishchev, never supported the idea of a peasant uprising. However, in describ- 
ing in these articles aspects of the life of the Russian peasantry, he was, in 
fact, following in Radishchev’s footsteps. 

There is, for example, in Radishchev a description of one landowner 
who had taken the serfdom of the peasants to its logical conclusion, and 
openly converted them into slaves. Citing a lengthy quote, Pushkin told in 
his turn of another landowner whom he allegedly knew: ‘Having made him- 
self the owner of two thousand souls, he found his peasants spoiled, so to 
speak, by his weak and negligent predecessor. His first effort was to bring 
about their general and total impoverishment. He immediately set about 
realising his project, and in three years had brought the peasants to a harsh 
state. The peasant owned nothing—he ploughed with the master’s plough, 
pulled by the master’s nag, his livestock waz all sold, he sat down to a spartan 


*M. Lermontov, “Death of the Poet”. Translated by Peter Tempest. Russian 
19th Century Verse, Raduga Publishers, Moscow, 1983, p. 117. 
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meal in the master’s courtyard; he had no house, no soup, no bread. His 
clothes and footwear were provided by the master—in a word, the article 
by Radishchev appears the very picture of the management excercised by 
my landowner. And what do you think? This torturer had philanthropic 
intentions. Having accustomed his peasants to need, to patience and labour, 
he thought to enrich them gradually, to return to them their property and 
grant them rights! Fate did not permit him to realise these plans. He was 
killed by his peasants during a fire.* 

The above is more vivid, richer and more meaningful than Radishchev’s 
text. Moreover, Pushkin’s contains a note of satire which anticipates Gogol 
and Saltykov-Shchedrin. 

It was with mixed feelings that Pushkin watched the slow but inexorable 
advance of capitalist forms of economic management. Describing the decline 
of aristocratic Moscow with ironic nostalgia, he noted sings of a new prosper- 
ity: ‘...industry, powerfully patronised, here took life and developed with 
extraordinary force. The merchant class waxes rich and begins to take up 
residence in palaces abandoned by the nobility ’.’ 

Was this good or bad? Pushkin wisely refrained from saying: it was first 
and foremost life, reality, the course of history. 

In one of the houses of this former aristocratic Moscow, Pushkin met 
from time to time with Mikhail Orlov. A general who had seen action, a 
friend of Nikolai Turgenev, a member of eaie revolutionary societies, Orlov 
avoided the fate of most Decembrists and was sentenced only to six months 
imprisonment in a fortress and exile to his estate thanks to the intercession 
of his brother, a favourite of Nicholas I. He spent the rest of his days in Mos- 
cow, in retirement, under police surveillance. He used his leisure to write 
On State Credit. Pushkin had two copies of this book in his library, one 
signed by the author. 

Pushkin read Orlov’s book and made several notes in it. At the place 
where Orlov stated that credit was an invented means of exchange, Push- 
kin commented: ‘Of course, no one invented credit, trust. It occurs of itself, 
as a condition, as a relationship. It was born with the first exchange transac- 
tion.” Pushkin’s view is perfectly correct: it accurately reflects the evolu- 
tionary and spontaneous nature of economic processes. 

The reader would also not agree with Orlov’s view that there is a funda- 
mental difference between credit to a private citizen and credit to the state: 
in the first instance, the creditor supposedly concerns himself about the re- 
turn of the loan, while in the second instance he does not have the aim of 
recovering his money, but is interested only in a stable interest rate on his 
capital. Pushkin wrote: ‘The return of the capital is not, of course, the 
dominant idea in private credit, but the increase of it by means of interest.” ° 
It seems to me that here, also, Pushkin was more accurate than Orlov. If 
the guarantees for the creditor are adequate, there is no fundamental differ- 
ence between a loan to the state and a loan to a private citizen. 

As we can see, these are truly professional comments. On reading them 
one might well say to oneself that if Pushkin had not been a great poet, 
he could have become an efficient economist. However, we would have been 
the losers thereby. 
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The question of credit engaged Pushkin’s interest because of his own 
difficult financial situation. He noted the extreme under-development of 
credit in Russia, where there were no private banks at all. As security for a 
loan, Pushkin wished to propose his salary and his income from his writing, 
but was unable to find a creditor. In a draft letter to the chief of the gendar- 
merie, A. H. Benckendorf, an intermediary between Pushkin and the Tsar, 
dated April-May 1835, Pushkin wrote that, in order to arrange his family 
affairs and work with peace of mind, he needed a loan of 100 thousand 
roubles, and added regretfully: ‘But in Russia that’s impossible.” ! 


The Social Utopias of Prince Odoyevsky 


The charming and likable figure of Vladimir Fyodorovich Odoyevsky 
accompanies Pushkin in the last years of his life. Odoyevsky came from an 
ancient princely line and could trace his ancestors back to the semi-legendary 
Rurik. However, he was also a cultured man and a democrat, a man of great 
education and rich talent. An able musician and composer, he played an im- 
portant role in the development of the Russian national musical school. He 
was the loyal friend and assistant of many Russian composers, and introduced 
Berlioz and Liszt to the Russian public. 

In the literature of the 1830s and 1840s Odoyevsky appeared as a ro- 
mantic and fantasy writer, the author of highly original works which earned 
the praise of Pushkin and Belinsky. 

Odoyevsky’s sphere of scholarly interests included political economy, 
and he knew the works of Smith, Malthus, Say, and very probably also Ri- 
cardo and Sismondi. His attitude to bourgeois political economy was reminis- 
cent of Fourier: he denied it on principle, considering it the servant of the 
pitiless quest for wealth which he hated. The socio-economic ideas of Odo- 
yevsky were given particularly vivid expression in the philosophical novel 
Russian Nights, published in 1844. Written in the form of dialogues and short 
stories, this novel is not easy to follow for the modern reader, but is rich 
in ideas. 

Odoyevsky perceived the economic and social ills of the Western world, 
and did not wish to see them spread to Russia. In some ways he was the pre- 
cursor of the Slavophiles and Herzen. In Odoyevsky we read: ‘Poverty is far 
worse in the manufacturing countries than anywhere else, for the smallest 
political circumstance, the least stagnation in the market, subjects thousands 
of people to poverty, leads them to crime.’ And here is what one of his char- 
acters, expressing the view of the author, has to say about the holiest of the 
holy for bourgeois society and political economy—competition: ‘I see no 
need for this so-called competition... Why people thirsting after profit seek 
with all their might to trample each other underfoot in order to sell their 
product, and for this sacrifice every human feeling, happiness, morality, the 
health of whole generation—and just because Adam Smith thought of calling 
such trickery competition, free enterprise, people may not venture to touch 
this idol? What a shameless and despicable lie!” 

Odoyevsky, like Sismondi, Fourier and many Russian critics, turned 
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to England for his material on the barbarity of capitalist civilisation and the 
misery of the working class. It is especially interesting to note that he used 
certain sources which, at almost the same time, appeared on the page of 
Engels’ work The Condition of the Working Class in England, and later in 
the first volume of Capital by Marx. 
The inhumanity and sterility of bourgeois political economy and social 
science as a whole were summed up for Odoyevsky in Malthus and Bentham. 
Russian Nights contains two socio-economic pamphlets, two anti-utopias: 
the first depicts the world ‘according to Malthus’, the second—‘according 


Vladimir Fyodorovich Odoyevsky. 
An intellectual and democrat, a man of 
great erudition and varied talents 


to Bentham’. These fragments are written by the hand of a great master of 
the word and have considerable import even today. 

The first pamphlet constitutes, in the words of Odoyevsky, ‘the develop- 
ment of one chapter from Malthus, but an honest development, not masked 
by the tricks of dialectics used by Malthus as a defensive shield against the 
humanity he had insulted’. In other words, Malthus’ ideas concerning uncont- I 
rolled reproduction and overpopulation are here taken to their logical limit. 

In the pamphlet, Odoyevsky described a monstrous society in which 
the excessive size of the population gives rise to constant murderous warfare 
of all against all, a warfare in which ‘...everything which formerly constituted 
the happiness and pride of man has long since disappeared. The divine fire of 
art is long since extinguished... Each sees in his fellow-man an enemy prepared 
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to take from him his last means to support a miserable life... Suicides are 
counted heroes. Benevolence has been transformed into free-thinking, con- 
tempt for life—into an everyday salutation, love—into a crime.’ 

How well Odoyevsky knew Malthus is revealed by the following. In 
the first edition of his Essay on The Principle of Population (1798), Malthus 
took his views to their logical, although hideous conclusions: wars, epidemics 
and moral degeneracy were necessary to halt the demon of uncontrolled 
reproduction. To calm English philistines, Malthus removed the most scan- 
dalous of his statements from the following editions. Odoyevsky noied this 
and commented acidly: ‘...his book has become leas comprehensible, the 
absurdity remains the same, but the moralists have been calmed’.'? 

Even more striking is the second pamphlet, entitled ‘A Nameless City’. 
The world according to Bentham is a society in which all blessings and actions 
are measured by their utility. (Bentham’s philosophy was termed Utilitarian- 
ism for this reason.) Each pursues his own advantage without restriction, 
and this is supposed to best secure the benefit of society. In fact it is capital- 
ism, the principles of which have been taken to their logical extreme, and 
therefore to the absurd. The inhabitants of Benthamia begin an expansionist 
war against their neighbours, drawing up the balance of military expenditure 
and the boons which expansion may bring them. Universal pursuit of personal 
advantage leads to the conflict of interests among individuals, communities 
and cities. Inasmuch as social institutions do not bring any direct gain to the 
individual, they are neglected. 

Industrialists and traders begin, ‘on the pretext of the unlimited, so- 
called sacred freedom of trade, to establish a monopoly. Some grow wealthy, 
others go bankrupt. Meanwhile, no one wants to sacrifice part of his profit 
for the common aes as this last does not bring him any direct benefit... Up- 
bringing is considered unnecessary. Only one thing matters—by fair means 
or foul to obtain for oneself some material advantage... The divine, inspiring 
language of poetry is incomprehensible to the Benthamite... From former 
glorious times there remains only one word—utility: but even that has lost 
any definition: each interprets it as he wishes.” 

Odoyevsky’s fantasy was inexhaustible. He invented even new details of 
life in this barbaric, soulless, crudely materialistic society where the rulers were 
the richest merchants, and all was subordinate to ‘the deification of gold’. 

Having dealt with Malthus and Bentham, the author then vented his 
wrath on Adam Smith himself, acutely detecting in him a mass of contradic- 
tions and inconsistencies. Turning to satire, Odoyevsky showed that Smith’s 
theory proved very useful to the bourgeoisie and that it justified their selfish- 
ness. Perhaps Odoyevsky was not entirely just in his attitude to the father 
of political economy; he said nothing about the progressive aspect of his 
theory, nor about the doubts which Smith himself felt concerning the fate of 
a society in which the merchants and industrialists had excessive influence. 

All in all, the socio-economic pamphlets of Odoyevsky are outstanding 
achievements of Russian thought. They promoted the consolidation of a 
noble tradition in Russian literature, that of boldly interweaving major social 
issues into the fabric of belles-lettres. 

Another curious testament to social thought is Odoyevsky’s unfinished 
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science-fiction novel Year 4338, one of the first Russian examples of this 
genre. Before us is the world in 2,500 years’ time, counting from 1838, the 
year the novel was written. Odoyevsky’s fantasy in the field of technology 
goes no further than the telephone, electric aerostats, a tunnel under the 
Hymalayas and the conquest of the moon. On the earth there remain just two 
super-powers—the more developed Russia, which has seized almost the whole 
world, and the less developed China. As for the Americans and the English, 
they have ‘reverted to savages’ and auction their cities and islands, with Rus- 
sia buying them up. In these details we see the expression of Odoyevsky’s 
known dislike for Western bourgeois civilisation. 

Odoyevsky’s future society is a kind of scientocracy: it is administrated 
by men of science and art, the difference between them having disappeared. 
These people are simultaneously the rulers and the selfless servants of society. 
Their life is not long, for ‘they are killed by their excessive labours’. Russia 
is a monarchy, though the sovereign ‘himself belongs to the number of lead- 
ing Poets of our day’. It may be supposed that Odoyevsky was obliged, in 
order to be able to publish his novel, to retain a tear in Russia for censorship 
reasons although this tsar bore little resemblance to Nicholas I, the bard of 
drill and barracks. 

Apart from this, we learn little about the organisation of Odoyevsky’s 
future society. It does indeed have rich and “extremely rich’ people, but this 
motif remains wholly undeveloped. The main class division of society is pre- 
sented by the author as the difference and conflict between the wise and un- 
selfish scholars on the one hand, and the vulgar ‘industrialists’ on the other. 
These last are engaged in ‘ceaseless financial transactions’ and are at war 
against each other, but unite against ‘the scholars and writers’. 

Here Odoyevsky was undoubtedly depicting satirically the literary battle 
of the 18308 between the ‘party of aristocrats’ led by Pushkin and Odoyev- 
sky himself, and such servile journalists as Bulgarin and Senkovsky, who 
grovelled before power and persecuted the independent ‘aristocrats’ just as, 
in their day, venal English scriveners persecuted Byron. 

Odoyevsky’s utopia is still very naive. In its social satire it is far inferior 
to the utopias of Fourier and Cabet, which appeared almost simultaneously 
in the West and in which the central idea was socialism. This is explained 
by the backwardness and immaturity of social relations in Russia. The ideas 
of socialism in any form were alien to Odoyevsky. 


The Decade of Belinsky 


The brief period from the death of Pushkin to the death of Belinsky 
1837-1848) could be justifiably described as the decade of Belinsky in 
ussian culture. During these years, Lermontov and Gogol created their 

great works of literature (including Dead Souls—a book which, moreover, 
is extremely interesting from a socio-economic point of view), and Herzen, 
Ivan Turgenev and Dostoyevsky began their literary activity. However, the 
man who determined the character of this gloomy yet promising decade was 


Belinsky. 
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He died, like Pushkin, at the fated age of 37, not from a bullet but from 
consumption, having done more than one could have believed possible, and 
yet tragically little. Imagine that Herzen, born the same year, had died in 
1848-1849. What a one-sided picture we would have of his personality: 
ahead lay great achievements. 

Though most of his work was as a literary critic, Belinsky was a great 
enlightener. The young generation of the advanced Russian intelligentsia 
was brought up on his articles, which went far beyond the limits of literature 
to touch upon the most vital issues of social life. Belinsky was a revolution- 


Vissarion Grigoryevich Belinsky. 

A revolutionary democrat, 
outstanding enlightener and literary 
critic who was one of Russia’s 

first socialists 


ary democrat; he was one of the first to link the emancipation of the Russian 
people from serfdom and autocracy with socialism. In an age when the non- 
aristocratic intelligentsia was usually conservative and loyal to the regime, 
Belinsky was the first great commoner in the Russian revolutionary move- 
ment, in which the leading role was still played by the nobility. 

The personality and role of Belinsky was profoundly analysed in several 
works by Plekhanov. He wrote: ‘Belinsky was not only a most noble man, 
a great critic of literary works and an extremely perceptive publicist, but also 
revealed amazing penetration in the formulation—if not in the solution—of 
the most profound and important questions of our social development.” ° 

No doubt every historian of thought has his ‘favourite’. For Plekhanov, 
who created remarkable portraits of Novikov and Radishchev, Herzen and 
Chernyshevsky, such a ‘favourite’ was Belinsky. This is explained not only 
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by admiration for his personality. Plekhanov had every reason to esteem 
Belinsky for the fact that, on gazing into Russia’s future, he saw (at a time 
when almost no one else did!) that capitalist development in Russia was 
natural and progressive as it moved towards revolutionary change. Belinsky 
refused to view peasant commune as the starting point of socialism, wisely 
seeing in it an outdated, patriarchal form of social life that had no future. 
In this respect he was in advance of Herzen and Chernyshevsky, who were 
inclined to utopian belief in the socialist development of the commune. 

In the terminology used for the social trends of the 1840s, Belinsky 
was a Westerner; more, he was the head of the Westerners and one of the 
sharpest opponents and critics of Slavophilism, which already longed for a 
‘special path’ for Russia that would avoid capitalism. Belinsky, while not 
denying the specificity of Russia’s development, awaited for salvation and 
prosperity from socialism, and socialism without the West seemed to him 
to be ridiculous. Interested in French utopian socialism, he was one of the 
first Russians who knew and appreciated the early works of Marx and Engels. 
Normano, exaggerating slightly, even calls him ‘one of the first advocates of 
Marx in Russia’."”’ Unfortunately, Belinsky died too early to apply the ideas 
of Marxism to Russian problems. 

Like his friend Herzen, with whom he shared common views, the West- 
erner Belinsky was a passionate Russian patriot. His entire interest in the 
West was dictated by the search for ways and means to benefit Russia. Re- 
calling these times, Dostoyevsky wrote: ‘In all my life I never met a more 
passionate Russian than Belinsky, although prior to him only perhaps Chaa- 
dayev so boldly, and sometimes blindly, like him, expressed his dissatisfaction 
at much in our way of life and, apparently, despised everything Russian.’ 
Half jokingly he says that in one sense Belinsky himself was a ‘secret Sla- 
vophile’. 

The famous Philosophical Letter of P. Ya. Chaadayev, which Herzen 
called ‘a shot echoing in the darkness’,'® slipped past the censor by accident 
in 1836. In it Chaadayev looked gloomily at the historical destiny of Russia, 
maimed by autocracy and serfdom, and saw no way out of the impasse. 
His Letter was seen by the reading public and the authorities as a protest 
against the base reality of tsarism. On the order of the Tsar, Chaadayev was 
declared insane and put under house arrest. 

All the anger and bitterness which Belinsky could not fully express in 
a censored press he poured out in his letter to Gogol (1847), which became 
his political legacy. It was written, in effect, as an open letter and became 
such. It was prompted by Gogol’s book Selected Passages from Correspond- 
ence with Friends, in which the writer renounced his great literary creations 
and emerged as a supporter of the formula invented by gendarmes from lit- 
erature and literati from the gendarmerie: ‘orthodoxy, autocracy and nation- 
hood’. Belinsky fought against Slavophiles precisely because they (or at 
least their right, conservative wing) wittingly or unwittingly inclined to 
this formula. 

Belinsky’s letter was written from the depths of his heart. He left no 
doubt that the whole meaning of his work consisted in the struggle against 
serfdom and against autocracy. It was not until 25 years later that the letter 
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was finally published in Russia. However, the advanced intelligentsia knew 
it from hand-written copies and its publication abroad, arranged by Herzen. 
In 1914 Lenin assessed the letter as follows: “The famous letter to Gogol, 
which summed up Belinsky’s literary activities, was one of the finest produc- 
tions of the illegal democratic press, which has to this day lost none of its 
great and vital significance.”*° 

As early as 1841 Belinsky had written in a private letter that ‘the idea 
of socialism’ had become for him ‘the idea of ideas, the being of being, the 
question of questions, the alpha and omega of faith and knowledge’.”' 
He was one of the first Russian socialists. Belinsky accepted the possibility 
that the transition to socialism, at least in Russia, would require a violent 
coup, which, in his day, could only be a peasant revolution. However, with 
remarkable insight he saw, or perhaps rather he felt, that in Russia, as in the 
West, the most sure way to socialism lay through bourgeois development. 
This idea is not given any detailed and systematic expression, but occurs in 
the form of almost accidental comments. However, it can be detected unmis- 
takably in the flow of his vivid and original prose, which seems barely able 
to keep up with the enthusiastic pen of this extraordinary master. 

We are speaking here of belles-lettres and literary criticism, where Belin- 
sky’s influence was enormous: in the socio-economic and political spheres 
his ideas were, in the 1840s, already influencing the activity of the talented 
Milyutin, about whom we shall talk in the following chapter, and the revolu- 
tionary circle of M. V. Petrashevsky. The members of the circle read the 
‘Letter to Gogol’ and were inspired by it. Petrashevsky’s circle was developing 
into a secret society, but this development was halted in 1849, when the 
circle was disbanded and its members arrested, including the young Dostoyev- 
sky. All of them, like the Decembrists, were young men, none older than 
thirty. Petrashevsky, Dostoyevsky and a few other young men whose entire 
guilt consisted in the fact that they discussed questions of socialism, were 
sentenced to death. At the last moment they were informed that this had 
been commuted to penal servitude. 

Petrashevsky and his companions were interested in various trends within 
Western socialism, but they were especially attracted by Fourier. The ideas 
of the French utopian were popular in Russia in the 1850s, and Chernyshev- 
sky also came under his influence. 


Academic Scholarship 
in the Middle of the Century. Vernadsky 


The golden age of the Russian universities in the first two decades 
of the 19th century was followed, in the reign of Nicholas, by reaction and 
stagnation. The old universities dragged out a pitiful existence. During the 
entire period up to the reform of 1861, only one university was founded, 
in Kiev, but we read about its fate during the 1840s in a pre-revolutionary 
encyclopedia: ‘A new life was about to start in the university, but was abrupt- 
ly cut short under the impact of the harsh measures of 1848. The professor- 
ships were vacant, the number of students was restricted.”’ Fearing revolu- 
tionary infection, the tsarist government brought repressive measures down 
on the university, crushing anything that resembled free-thinking. It would 
have been happy to close the university altogether had it not felt ashamed to 
do so before Europe. 

Nonetheless all the universities, usually in their faculties of law, 
taught political economy and statistics, and socio-economic questions were 
included in certain other courses. The number of professors of political 
economy could be counted in single figures, but they delivered lectures and 
wrote books which, one way or another influenced the generation of the 
1860s-1870s, when great changes took place in the social life and socio-econ- 
omic thought of Russia. 

The standard course in political economy taught at Russian 
universities was based on Western economic thought, and primarily on the 
French school of Say. Some professors, in order to placate the forces that 
supported serfdom and reaction, diluted the liberal-bourgeois spirit of a 
theory that was innocuous even without this, making its banner the reconci- 
liation of class interests. 

English political economy, which still breathed the spirit of the 
bold and rigorous ideas of Ricardo, was far less well-known or popular in 
Russia. When, in 1860, Chernyshevsky published, together with his own 
commentary, a translation of Principles of Political Economy by John Stuart 
Mill, he made a sharp distinction between this political economy and ‘its 
distortion by contemporary French so-called economists by reason of co- 
wardice’.” 

The ideas of Western socialism made their way with difficulty 
into Russian universities. However, forbidden fruit is sweet, and therefore 
these ideas spread all the more outside the lecture-halls, in student and other 
circles. The names of Saint-Simon, Fourier, Proudhon, Louis Blanc were, for 
many educated Russians, familiar and attractive. Moreover, it is known that, 
at St. Petersburg University, Professor V. S. Poroshin had acquainted his stu- 
dents with the ideas of Fourier as far back as the 1840s. In the second half 
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of the 1850s I. V. Vernadsky was akle to give a detailed, if critical, exposition 
of the theories of French and English utopian socialists. In the late 1840s 
and early 1850s, some of the works of Marx and Engels also reached 
Russia. 

During the reign of Nicholas I, university science stubbornly avoided 
urgent questions concerning the socio-economic development of Russia. 
The crisis of serfdom was evident to anyone of any intelligence, but it was 
forbidden to speak or write about it. Therefore people chose to remain silent. 
For some, abstract arguments on issues of political economy which had no 
direct bearing on the situation in Russia constituted a form of escapism. 

The unsuccessful Crimean war and the death of Nicholas I in 1855 
opened the dam. The preparations for peasant reform, which began shortly 
thereafter, provoked public discussion on a scale unprecedented in Russia. 
The leading professors (Vernadsky, Babst, Kavelin and others) joined in on 
the side opposed to serfdom and supported various shades of liberalism. This 
discussion also prepared the way for more serious academic studies in the 
socio-economic field. 


From the December Uprising to the Peasant Reform 


The reign of Nicholas I falls into three clearly distinct stages. The first 
(1826-1830), although marked by the harsh sentences against the Decem- 
brists, was nonetheless marked by hopes for some kind of reform. It was il- 
luminated by the last years of the activity of Karamzin and Speransky, anti- 
podes in many respects, but men with an elevated sense of civic duty and 
humanity. This stage came to an end with the revolutions of 1830 in Western 
Europe and the tragic Polish uprising of 1830-1831. The second stage (1830- 
1848)—the period between two European revolutions—was a period which 
saw the internal and external ‘stabilisation’ of Nicholas’ despotic regime, a 
period of meagre, half-hearted reforms and the fading of hopes for decisive 
change. The dominant influence on the Tsar was exercised by people such 
as Benkendorf, chief of the gendarmerie, Uvarov, inventor of ‘official nation- 
hood’, and Kankrin, the minister of finance and an inveterate conservative. 
The third stage (1848-1855) was the period of reaction, foreign policy fai- 
lures and economic stagnation. Power fell into the hands of people whose 
names are now all but forgotten; even Uvarov proved too liberal. It was 
during these years that Dostoyevsky was sent into penal servitude, Shevchen- 
ko served as a private, and Ivan Turgenev and Saltykov (the future Shched- 
rin) were sent into exile. The Crimean war was lost, and repressed ferment 
was intensifying. Nicholas I, a soldier on the throne, said, dying, to the heir 
to the throne: ‘I hand over to you a command that is not in good order.” 

In these circumstances, reforms (and above all the abolition of serfdom) 
were, 80 to speak, imposed upon Alexander I] by the reality of the situation. 
It had even very little to do with his personality, although it cannot be ex- 
cluded that the pupil of the poet Zhukovsky had a character that differed in 
certain respects from that of his father. 

The reforms also necessitated new people. Some clever officials who, 
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under Nicholas, had been unable to advance now found themselves occupy- 
ing high positions. Even the liberal Professor Vernadsky left Moscow for St 
Petersburg, as we have seen, to enter government service. 

The main social problem in Russia from the 1820s to the 1850s was 
serfdom. Not only did it determine the immediate state of affairs in a large 
part of agriculture, but there was also an inextricable link between it and 
other spheres of the economy—the development of industry and trade, and 
the position of state-owned (as distinct from privately-owned) peasants. 

The practice of serfdom had not relaxed at all by this date, and the com- 
parison between the Russian serfs and the American black slaves received 
further confirmation. Over the course of many years, Nicholas I expressed 
from time to time his belief in the desirability of forbidding the sale of peas- 
ants without land, but still did nothing to halt this monstrous practice which 
turned people into livestock. In Gogol’s book, Chichikov bought peasants 
in precisely this way—without land—‘for removal’. He acquires ‘dead souls’, 
but could, without any difficulty, have acquired living ones. 

It is difficult to describe the economic situation in Russia at this time in 
simple terms. We have here, one could say, a classic example of the conflict 
between the productive forces and production relations. Russia had stepped 
onto the path of industrial transformation. The cotton industry was develop- 
ing rapidly and shifting over to machine production. Progress was made in 
the metallurgical and iron-smelting industries. Work began on railway con- 
struction, and in 1851 the Moscow-St. Petersburg line was opened. Steam- 
boats appeared on the rivers. 

However, during this same period industry in Western Europe and North- 
ern America had taken a huge stride forward, and the lag suffered by Russia 
had not decreased but increased. If, during the war against Napoleon at the 
beginning of the century, the arms, equipment and transport of the Russian 
army had been scarcely inferior to that of the French and other nations, in 
the Crimean war the economic and social backwardness of Russia were re- 
vealed to their full extent and led to defeat. In the 1830s, Russia began to 
build railways at the same time as Germany, but by the end of the reign of 
Nicholas I Russia had less than one thousand kilometres of railway line, while 
Germany had six thousand kilometres already in operation. Russia had almost 
no joint-stock companies or banks, although without these it was impossible 
to develop a large-scale capitalist economy. 

The development of the productive forces urgently demanded changes 
in the social order, and primarily the abolition of serfdom. However, in 
Russia, in contrast to the situation in, say, France in the 18th century, there 
were no social forces which were able to bring about this change in a revolu- 
tionary manner, i.e. there was no powerful, organised and enlightened bour- 
geoisie able to lead the people to storm the strongholds of feudalism. The 
Russian tiers etat, weak economically and reactionary politically, was still 
more a potential support for the autocracy and the landed aristocracy than 
an independent factor in the clash of class forces. The most of which they 
were capable was to produce a small group of educated liberals who support- 
ed reforms. In the struggle against the supporters of serfdom, the bourgeois 
liberals united forces with the aristocratic liberals. Together they became 
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increasingly noticeable in Russian public life, and this revealed the weakened 
osition of the supporters of serfdom and the reactionaries. 

The liberals hoped that the emancipation of the peasants on conditions 
relatively favourable to them (with land and with limited obligations in rela- 
tion to the landowners) would, Tirstly, avert an approaching peasant uprising 
and, secondly, ensure greater possibilities for capitalist progress. In the second 
half of the 1850s, the voice of liberals of various shades rang out loudly from 
university podiums and the pages of the press. 

However, in these same years the old and noble term ‘liberal’ began to 
acquire a negative nuance: it became associated with concession to evil, a 
readiness to make unscrupulous compromises, with servility before the author- 
ities. Therefore, opposition to serfdom, to autocracy and, by force of the 
logic of history, to the liberals, was expressed by the revolutionary democrats, 
for whom the main aim was not the creation of conditions for bourgeois 
development, but the genuine emancipation of the people. The founders 
of this movement were such remarkable figures of the 1840s as Belinsky 
and Petrashevsky. They demanded reforms that would put a complete end 
to the landowning aristocracy. In the absence of any other theory of social 
development, the revolutionary democrats of the 1850s drew their inspiration 
from the ideas of utopian socialism. As the autocracy revealed its inability 
to carry through a truly emancipatory reform, many of them began to con- 
sider the possibility of that very peasant uprising which the liberals so feared. 
The dividing line between the liberals and the revolutionary democrats be- 
came ever more clearly marked. 

The university professorship chairs were, of course, inaccessible to the 
revolutionary democrats. Nonetheless, their influence on the students at the 
end of the 1850s and the beginning of the 1860s increased. This was assist- 
ed by the gradual change in the social composition of the student body. 
It included a growing number of raznochintsy, people of various ranks and 
positions—the educated children of minor officials and impoverished nobles, 
of merchants, lower middle class, the clergy and, in rare instances, peasants. 
This new social type was depicted with great literary power by Turgenev 
in Yevgeny Bazarov, the son of a military physician, in the novel Fathers 
and Sons. 

The raznochintsy replaced the anstocrats as the main intellectual and or- 
ganiaing force in the revolutionary movement. However, their activity only 


ully developed in the 1860s and 1870 s. 


Butovsky and His Critic, Milyutin 
In 1847, a 30-years old St. Petersburg official, Alexander Butovsky, 


published a work in three volumes under the impressive title An Essay on 
National Wealth or on the Principles of Political Economy. This was the first 
full course in the new science written by a Russian in Russian. 

Butoveky’s writings suffered a sad fate. That same year, a very young 


Vladimir Milyutin, a man of exceptional talent and advanced views, and close 
to Petrashevsky’s circle, subjected Butovsky’s book to devastating criticism 
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in a series of brilliant articles which were published in two of the most 
influential journals of the day—Otechestvennye Zapiski (Notes of the Father- 
land) and Sovremennik (The Contemporary). The label of pitiful imitator 
of Western economists, of a conservative, timid and colourless writer with 
which Milyutin stamped Butovsky remained with the latter to the end and 
determined the evaluation of his Esssay by subsequent generations both up 
to and after the revolution. 

A prestigious Russian encyclopedia of the end of the 19th century con- 
tained the following on the Essay: “This work, of itself colourless, cannot, 
however, pass unremarked by the historian of Russian thought, as it gave the 
young and talented publicist V. A. Milyutin the opportunity to write two 
critical articles ... in which he presented different views on the tasks of politi- 
cal economy. The impression created by these articles was very powerful; 
a lively discussion commenced which propelled to the forefront many ideas 
that prepared the movement of the 1860s.” 

This is worded carefully, in consideration of censorship: Milyutin was 
the direct precursor of Chernyshevsky, whose name was still banned. 

I. G. Blyumin, who was, moreover, the first to republish and comment 
upon the articles by Milyutin, also does not find anything kind to say about 
Butoveky: ‘The theoretical level of this three-volume text-book (containing 
1646 pages) is very low. Butovsky’s text-book repeated the more vulgar 
“theories” of the day.” 

In his estimation of Butovsky’s book, Milyutin was undoubtedly correct. 
However, one most important fact must be borne in mind: Milyutin was one 
of the first Russian socialists and was very much under the influence of Fou- 
rier. This determined his attitude to bourgeois political economy in general. 
As he himself wrote, all social science in the West consisted ‘of two schools 
at war between themselves—the school of the economists and the school 
of the socialists’.® é 

For Milyutin, Butovsky was a far from bright student of the Say School— 
and Say was the unquestioned head of the ‘school of economists’. Milyutin 
rejected Butovsky’s book, imbued with the spirit of the bourgeoisie, on 
principle, interesting himself not at all in the place it would occupy in the 
gradual development of Russian economic thought. 

Yet the appearance of such a book as the weighty, three-volume work 
by Butovsky was, in its own way, inevitable. In order to criticise the bour- 
geois political economy of one’s day, it first has to be set out. Butovsky 
did this, without apis perhaps, but competently and conscientiously. 

In the 1840s France was the main source of ideas for the Russian intel- 
ligentsia. This was true of both the ‘school of the economists’ and the ‘school 
of the socialists’. As Saltykov-Shchedrin, who was the same age as Milyutin 
and his close friend, recalled with bitter sarcasm many years later, they did 
not even wish to talk about Russian affairs at that time, such was the base- 
ness and muteness that reigned all around. It was impossible to apeak public- 
ly about serfdom because of censorship. Therefore all discussion between 
Milyutin and Butovaky took place in a kind of vacuum, abstracted from 
Russia’s real position. 

Butovsky’s book is divided into three parts: ‘The Production of Wealth’, 
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‘The Circulation and Distribution of Wealth’ and ‘The Consumption of 
Wealth’. In the first part he examines three factors of production—land, 
capital and labour—which, like Say, he sees as sharing equally in the produc- 
tion of wealth. Moreover, wealth can be examined both in its natural form—as 
a mass of use-values—and in its value form—as the sum of costs factors of pro- 
duction. This logically prepares the way, in the second part, for an analysis 
of revenue—land rents; interest and profit (two types of revenue from cap- 
ital); and pay. It is perfectly clear that here there is no mention of the ex- 
ploitation of labour (of the working class) by the capitalists and landowners. 
Butovsky, however, does note the opposing economic interests of the bour- 
geoisie and the working class, stating as it were en passant an idea which 
formed the central element in the theory of Ricardo: ‘...At a given market 
price of product, the produced profit of the entrepreneur increases each time 
the pay decreases and, on the contrary, decreases as the pay increases.” 

Revenue from capital in the form of interest on loans is based on natural 
law, and specifically on private property and the right to use this property. 
If Say viewed private property as a principle of social life not requiring to 
be justified, Butovsky, knowing of the attacks made by socialists against 
private property, found it necessary to defend it openly. The size of the in- 
terest on loans is determined by the supply and demand of capital, and also 
by the degree of risk involved in offering capital on loan. 

Profit is the pay received by the capitalist for his labour in organising 
and guiding production. Butovsky rather clumsily calls this labour ‘rational’, 
as distinct from the ‘operational’ labour performed by hired workers. Com- 
petition regulates the amount of profit which, in general terms, comprises 
three elements: ‘the support of the entrepreneur and his family, fluctua- 
tions in the market, and the risks to which he is subject...’ 

The enlightened Butovsky was, of course, in favour of the development 
of capitalism in Russia. However, the dominance of feudal forms of economic 
management and the pressure exerted by the authorities obliged him, in the 
words of Blyumin, ‘to pray to two gods—the capitalist deity, and the feudal 
deity’.® On the one hand he repeats the well-known truth of classical politi- 
cal economy, namely that free labour is always more productive than coerced 
labour, and explain to the landowners that labour services and corveée labour 
in workshops are economically to their own disadvantage. On the other 
hand, he has no doubts about the ‘legitimacy’ of serfdom, and quotes positive 
aspects in the position of the Russian peasants. 

Although there were atill almost no socialists in Russia, and Western 
socialist theories were known only to a negligible number of intellectuals, 
Butovaky was very sensitive to the winds blowing from the West, and devoted 
considerable space to a criticism of these theories. Abusive criticism directed 
at ‘crude communists’ and ‘socialists carried away by unrealistic dreams’ 
fills the final pages of his book: this indicates the importance which Butovsky 
attached to the struggle against communism, the spectre of which was haunt- 
ing Europe, as Marx and Engels wrote in that same period, rendering the 
mood of the reactionaries. 

Butovsky’s critique of socialism and communism was rather superficial. 
Having attributed to them the simplistic idea of total material equality, he 
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then berated this idea, asserting that, in the first place, inequality derived 
from laws established by the Creator, secondly, that it promoted economic 
efficiency and the security of society and, thirdly, that capitalism has a ten- 
dency to ‘mitigate excessively sharp contrasts’ and create, in practice, a suffi- 
cient degree of material equality. In a society ‘where industry and education 
have successfully developed’, that is, under capitalism, ‘fortunes reveal a 
levelling tendency’.” 

Butovsky could not pags over the poverty and degradation of a consider- 
able section of the working population in England and France, as much had 
been written about it in Russia in the 1830s and 1840s. The works of Sis- 
mondi and some of his followers, which linked pauperiam to the development 
of capitalist factory-based industry, had made a great impression on the 
Russian public. While recognising Sismondi’s talent, Butovsky sharply op- 
posed his views, arguing that these phenomena were not a natural conse- 

uence of capitalism, but merely temporary and inessential deviations from 
te main trend. In order to explain low wages, poverty and cultural back- 
wardness in the midst of growing wealth and knowledge, he turned to the 
theory of Malthus, of whom he had a high opinion. Following Malthus’ 
example, he preached virtue to the working class, calling upon people to 
practise continence, to marry late, and to fettain from remarrying after the 
death of a spouse. 

At exactly the same time, Milyutin published articles in which he ap- 
proached these questions from a diametrically opposed point of view, criticis- 
ing Malthus and studying the problem of poverty. In so doing he made use, 
in part, of the same sources used by Engels in The Condition of the Working 
Class in England, published a few years earlier. Milyutin obviously knew 
nothing of this book. 

It is not surprising that Milyutin saw in Butovsky an ideological op- 
ponent, and tore down his pretentious essay until not a stone was left stand- 
ing. Following Milyutin’s criticizm, there could be no question Of re-issuing 
the book, although it remained for more than ten years the only complete 
course in political economy available in Russia. 

The personality of Vladimir Alexeyevich Milyutin is extremely likable, 
but his fate is a tragic one. He came from a noble family of modest means 
which had produced prominent government figures and active participants 
in the major reforms that took place in the first half of the reign of Alexan- 
der IJ. The mother of the three Milyutin brothers, of whom Vladimir was 
the youngest, was the sister of P.D. Kiselyov, who in his youth had been 
close to the Decembrists and, during the reign of Nicholas I, was the minis- 
ter for state property and a court dignitary who maintained the traditions of 
the old aristocratic liberalism. Kiselyov was a stout supporter of the emancipa- 
tion of the peasants, and was able to carry through several reforms improv- 
ing the position of state-owned serfs. In the 1840s and 1850s there gathered 
around Kiselyov a group of people who believed that immediate abolition 
of serfdom on private estates was an absolute necessity. 

Nikolai Alexeyevich Milyutin was one of the ‘fathers’ of the peasant 
reform of 1861, and, moreover, found himself on the left wing of the reform- 
ers, earning the hatred of those who supported serfdom. The name of Dmitri 
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Alexeyevich Milyutin, the eldest of the brothers, is known in connection 
with military reform and the creation in Russia of a modern army which suc- 
cessfully withstood its first test in the war against Turkey in 1877-1878. 

Vladimir Milyutin was born in 1826, studied at Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg universities and, while still a student, began his literary career with the 
articles referred to above on political economy. Milyutin’s early maturity 
is surprising and brings to mind the genial young men who stepped into the 
arena of public life a decade later—Dobroly ubov and Pisarev. 

The dying Belinsky saw in Milyutin his successor. He was perceptive 
enough to realise that the socio-economic aspect in literary criticism 
must be intensified, and Milyutin was eminently suited to fulfil this require- 
ment. However, in the event it did not so work out. After 1847, Milyutin 
became absorbed in research into Russian history and law, became a pro- 
fessor at St. Petersburg University, and within a very short period had secured 
an unusually long list of achievements in various branches of social science. 
He was cut down by the same illneas which carried off Belinaky—consump- 
tion. It was customary for Russians to go abroad for treatment, to a foreign 
spa to take the waters. Believing his condition to be hopeless, Milyutin 
shot himself in Bad Ems in 1855. 

In addition to the depth and range of his knowledge, his ability to argue 
his view clearly and consistently, Milyutin was also gifted with considerable 
literary talent. Reading him after Butovaky is like drinking a good wine after 
watery soup. Fresh, original thought sparkles in his articles, although it is 
unlikely that he had the time to go over them. 

Milyutin’s contribution to Russian social thought can be summed up as 
follows. Firstly, he understood a serious critique of capitalism, indicating a 
number of its profound contradictions, particularly the tendency toward 
a deterioration in the position of a large number of the direct producers of 
material goods--the hired workers. Secondly, he was the most serious critic 
of bourgeois political economy in Russian literature—that political economy 
which Marx termed vulgar because it replaced dispassionate analysis with 
an apologetic of capitalism. Thirdly, Milyutin was not only a propagator 
of the ideas of Western utopian socialism, but also a perceptive critic of such 
ideas. He was able to formulate and present a major task—that of transform- 
ing socialism from the utopian into the scientific. 

The words which Plekhanov used to refer directly to Herzen and Belin- 
sky also apply in large measure to Milyutin: ‘That advanced Russian people 
in the 1840s could not become the founders of scientific socialiam is suffici- 
ently explained by the backwardness of Russia and their inadequate knowl- 
edge of the economy of the West. But that these people arrived at conscious 
dissatisfaction with utopian socialism testifies to their outstanding talent.” ° 

Like his great contemporaries, Milyutin was above all an enlightener. 
He could not, nor did he attempt to set himself the task of elaborating any 
concrete problems or spheres of economics. Sometimes his opinions are frag- 
mentary, his conclusions one-sided and short-sighted. For example, he was 
sharply critical of working men’s associations, that is, of the trade-union 
movement. However, this does not diminish his achievements, not to mention 
the charm of his personality. 
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In the 1840s two trends formed within Russian social thought, and their 
conflict and interaction largely determined its development over the next 
few decades. These two trends were Westernism and Slavophilism. Neither 
of these movements was homogeneous, and their content changed over the 
years. Belinsky, Herzen and Milyutin were convinced Westerners. Vernadsky, 
of whom we will speak later, must be included in their number, as must also 
many other liberal professors who headed faculties of social science in the 
1850s and 1860s. The Slavophiles included many noble-hearted men, of 
whom Herzen said that these opponents were dearer to himself and his 
friends than were many on his own side. However, there were also Slavophiles 
of the official-police type who sought to implement the slogan ‘orthodoxy, 
autocracy and nationhood’. 

The peasant question and the future of socio-economic development 
in Russia—these were the questions which divided the Westerners and the 
Slavophiles and determined internal differences within both camps. The 
left wing of the Westerners, to which Milyutin also belonged, was close to 
the position of the revolutionary democrats and supported the emancipation 
of the peasants with land, but at the same time they did not wish to see 
capitalism develop according to the Western model. Hence the close but 
critical attention which they paid to economics in the West, to bourgeois 
political economy on the one hand and to utopian socialism on the other. 
Tracing out a non-capitalist path of development for the Russia of the future, 
Milyutin expressed the remarkable idea that it was necessary to find some 
combination of small-scale independent peasant ownership of land with the 
advantages of large-scale agricultural production. He saw the possibility of 
such a combination in a peasant association ‘by means of their (the small- 
scale landowners’—A. A.) association among themselves in order to cultivate 
their plots collectively, using their combined resources’.’' Milyutin, how- 
ever, did not link such an association with the specific form of the. Russian 
rural community, so beloved by the Slavophiles. 

The liberal professors, like the whole of the bourgeois-liberal camp, 
were also unconditionally in favour of the abolition of serfdom, and often 
also supported adequate land provision for the peasants. However, there- 
after they envisagea the ‘normal’ development of capitalism on the West- 
ern model, without any peasant associations. The ‘economist school’ was 
incomparably closer to them than the ‘socialist school’, although many of 
ee had an academic interest in Western socialist ideas, including the works 
of Marx. 


Ivan Vernadsky 


Ivan Vasilyevich Vernadsky came from an aristocratic family of modest 
means in the Chernigov gubernia, and was born in Kiev in 1821. The Ver- 
nadsky family was destined to play a prominent role in Russian science and 
culture. His son, Vladimir Ivanovich Vernadsky, became one of the most 
outstanding natural scientists of the 20th century. We will let that son relate 
the biography of his economist father. 
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‘He was fiery and hot-tempered, especially in his youth, but had a clear 
mind and a remarkably soft and gentle spirit; he lacked only a forceful and 
persistent character, and this lack had a great influence on him. He graduat- 
ed from Kiev University, and after teaching for a short period at the begin- 
ning of the 1840s, was sent abroad, where he spent three years; on returning 
home, he became a professor of political economy and statistics, first at Kiev 
and then at Moscow University... At the beginning of the reign of Alexan- 
der II, he wanted to undertake more practical activity and moved here 
(St. Petersburg—A. A.), first to the Ministry of Internal Affairs; there, how- 
ever, he did not particularly like the work, although he played some part 
in many of the reforms at the beginning of the last reign; then he was a pro- 
fessor of political economy and published the Economist and the Political 
Economic Index. He married twice; his first wife, Shigayeva, died a few years 
after their marriage; she was, by all accounts, a very pretty and intelligent 
woman and had a great influence on my father. She left him with one son. 
Then he married my mother—Konstantinovich... My father and mother were 
both from Kiev. Both families kept alive national Ukrainian traditions... 
Our family (my father’s) never owned serfs, and when, at the beginning of 
the 1850s, father received as a dowry for his first wife an estate with resident 
peasants, he set them free immediately... In 1868, when I was no older than 
5 years, we had to leave St. Petersburg... My father had suffered a stroke 
from over-work, and his speech was affected (he had been, so it was said, 
a fine orator), and the doctors advised him to move to the south. He took 
the position of director of the office of the State Bank in Kharkov... In 1876 
the family moved to St. Petersburg... In 1880-1881, I had an interesting talk 
with my father. He surprised me at that time with his knowledge in the field 
of natural science, particularly agriculture and botany. That was before the 
catastrophe of 1881, which took him from this life (a second stroke—A. A.)... 
Father died peacefully on February 26, 1884.”!? 

Vernadsky’s pedagogical, scientific and publishing activity lasted for 
only 15 years—from the end of the 1840s to the beginning of the 1860s. 
Nonetheless he made his mark on science. Above all, he was one of the first 
liberal professors of the kind who were unconditionally opposed to serfdom 
and supported bourgeois liberties in economics and politics, who were knowl- 
edgeable about and admirers of Western progressive ideas. Vernadsky exert- 
ed a considerable influence over his students, and many of them later sought 
to maintain the independence and honour of Ruasian science. On the main 
question which concerned and divided thinking people in the 1850s and 
1860s—the future of the Russian village—Vernadsky adopted a wholly bour- 
geois position. He opposed estate-based agriculture and the peasant com- 
mune as both impeded the development of capitalism. Historically speaking, 
this was a progressive position. 

As regards political economy, Vernadsky sympathised with the classical 
school. He held the works of David Ricardo in high esteem, and was among 
the first to propagate his ideas in Russia. However, on many questions he in- 
clined rather to the Say school, and it is not without justification that Cher- 
nyshevsky accused him of borrowing its flaws. On questions of political 
economy Vernadsky was close to the English free-traders, the so-called Man- 
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chester school—the ideologists of the industrial bourgeoisie. 

On the important issue of the social distribution of newly-created value, 
Vernadsky, in contrast to Butovsky, believed that this value was created 
only by labour, and that capital laid claim to part of this value by right of 
ownership. He refused to consider land rent as being a product of the land 
or the ‘labours’ of the landowner, but saw it as deriving from ‘exclusive owner- 
ship’, a particular kind of monopoly. 

We can see here an unusual interpretation of the ideas of Smith and Ricar- 
do, who regarded revenue from capital and land as consisting essentially of 
deductions for the benefit of the private owners from the value of a product 
created by labour. To this was then naturally linked the concept of wages 
as that amount of value necessary for the ‘organic support of the workers, 
the implements of labour’.'* By using the term ‘organic’, Vernadsky wished 
to show that his view differed from that, according to which wages were 
determined by the physical minimum of the means of subsistence; wages 
covered a number of other necessities, including the expenses involved in 
training the worker. 

Vernadsky wrote about the economic crises and impoverishment of 
workers in the West, ascribing these phenomena somewhat naively to one 
factor: the replacement of living labour by ‘inanimate’ labour, that is, by 
machines and implements. 

Here and there one comes across interesting ideas in Vernadsky’s works. 
For example, speaking of the development of forms of money, he declared 
prophetically: “The highest form of economic development presupposes 
the acceptance as money of an ideal unit of credit."* It would seem that 
he anticipated here the most important trend in the development of money 
under capitalism. 

It must be admitted that Vernadsky’s views have to be winnowed from 
a text which contains not a few contradictions and outright confusion. Un- 
like Butovsky, Vernadsky sought to compress his arguments into concise 
propositions, but this was far from always to the benefit of clarity. The 
labour theory of value, for example, is set out so incomprehensibly that one 
might well doubt whether he supported it at all. 

Vernadsky must be considered the first historian of economic thought 
in Russia, if only because he far exceeded in scope and competence anyone 
who wrote on this subject before him. In his Master’s thesis he investigated 
the Italian school of political economy. His main work—An Outline of the 
History of Political Economy—was published in 1858. Although this book 
shows signs of having been written hastily, and sometimes becomes merely 
a list of names and writings, it is not without interest, and in its day was an 
undoubted achievement. 

It is said that the passion for classification and systemisation is the 
hallmark of French scholars. Marx, for example, ascribed it to Say. Vernad- 
sky paid great tribute to this—if you will, French—tradition. He wished to 
divide the whole of world economic science, from ancient times up to his 
own day, into two major trends which he proposed to call the positive and 
the negative. The principle on which this division was based was the under- 
standing of economic laws and the attitude to the role of the state in the 
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national economy. The first considers that economic development is ulti- 
mately dependent on the positive, that is, the active involvement of the state. 
The second recommends reliance on the natural laws of development and 
rejects government intervention in economic life, or at least recommends 
that such intervention be narrowly confined. That such a division has a de- 
gree of justification is evidenced by the present confrontation between the 
neo-classical and the Keynesian trends in bourgeois political economy. 

In the positive trend Vernadsky includes mercantilism, protectionism 
and ... socialism; in the negative—physiocracy and the school of Adam Smith 
in all its variations. He also, naturally, includes himself in this second group. 
The historical school which had emerged in Germany he places on the divid- 
ing line between the two. 

The negative trend of the 19th century, or the Smithonian school, Ver- 
nadsky divides into three main branches. The industrial school has its origins 
in Say, comprises a number of French and other economists and is crowned 
by Frederic Bastiat, Vernadsky’s favourite. Against this stands the ‘specula- 
tive’, almost entirely English school, which is itself divided into the ‘fatal- 
ists’ (Malthus and his followers) and the Ricardo school, which ends with 
John Stuart Mill, still almost unknown to the Russian public. Amazingly 
erudite, Vernadsky was acquainted with the book by the German, Herman 
Gossen (1854), which remained virtually unknown to his contemporaries, 
but which subsequently played an important role in the formation of the con- 
cept of maximum value and influenced the whole of Western economic 
thought at the end of the 19th century. Failing to grasp the originality of 
Gossen’s ideas, Vernadsky classified him by formal indications as belonging 
to the ‘abstract writers’ of the Ricardo school. In order to cover various 
intermediary and ambivalent writers, Vernadsky also identified an ‘eclectic 
school’, in which he placed his other favourite, Storch. It is worth men- 
tioning here that the translation of and commentary to Storch’s book was 
virtually the only scholarly work done by Vernadsky in the last twenty 
years of his life. 

The positive school proved far the poorer of the two. The ‘protection- 
ists’ also included such diverse authors as the famous Friedrich List, Kan- 
krin, Russian minister of finance, and the American Carey, whom Cherny- 
shevsky described as a dull-witted monomaniac of the first order. 

Violating his own classification to some extent, or perhaps sensing its 
inadequacy, Vernadsky contrasted all the above-mentioned schools of both 
trends against the ‘social school’. This last comprised, in effect, petty-bour- 
geois and socialist critics of capitalism. Vernadsky thought the emergence 
of such a school to be inevitable, as the ‘dark sides’, hidden earlier, had come 
to the foreground and become ‘a major and urgent question facing society ’.'* 
He considered Sismondi to be its founder, and spoke of Saint-Simon, Fourier, 
Owen and Cabet in a short section on socialists proper. 

We should look in vain for any serious analysis of socialist theories in this 
work. The author dismisses them with a few empty ‘academic’ phrases about 
the socialists’ insufficient understanding ‘of human nature and the nature of 
things’. However, there is one passage that attracts attention. Vernadsky 
admits that ‘socialism is an inevitable phenomenon consequent upon poverty 
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as the recognised wretchedness of an entire class of the people; but therefore 
it is clear that, where the latter is absent, there is no danger of the spread 
of the former.’!® This is a clear reference to Russia and her future. Contrary 
to the first Russian socialists, who sought the salvation of Russia from the 
disasters of capitalist civilisation in forms of collectivism and communal 
life, Vernadsky wanted bourgeois development in Russia, but hoped that 
a rapid economic upsurge would enable her to avoid the sicknesses of the 
West, which had been provoking fear and revulsion in Russia for three de- 
cades. In that case, said Vernadsky, there would also be no basis for socialism 
and its dangerous fantasies. 

In the years of stormy and at times brilliant debate on socio-economic 
issues, Vernadsky published the journal Economic Indicator (this title was 
slightly modified several times). Between 1857 and 1861 more than 250 
issues of this journal appeared, and also several volumes of supplements 
under the title Economist. It was, as the English say, a ‘one-man business’. 
Vernadsky alone published these journals, himself wrote for them a huge 
number of articles, and personally edited the articles contributed by other 
sympathetic authors. 

He conducted his polemic on two fronts: on the one hand against the 
conservatives and supporters of serfdom, and on the other, against the ‘left- 
ists’. This was precisely bourgeois liberalism. 

Vernadsky’s opponent in the journal Sovremennik, which became during 
this period the press organ of revolutionary democracy, was the great Cher- 
nyshevsky. It could be said that, in one sense, Chernyshevsky’s articles im- 
mortalised Vernadsky, as ten years earlier Milyutin had immortalised Butov- 
sky. However, this would not be altogether accurate or just with respect to 
Vernadsky, who was a greater man and a greater scholar than Butovsky. No 
less important is the fact that this debate took place in the context of a great 
surge in public interest, when the main issues involved in the socio-economic 
development of the country were being discussed for the first time at length 
and in relative freedom. 

At the centre of the debate was the problem of communal ownership 
of land and the future of the Russian peasantry. Vernadsky saw in the rural 
commune only an obstacle to the development of capitalism in agriculture 
and industry, and without such a development he could not envisage either 
economic advance or a growth in national prosperity. Chernyshevsky saw 
in the rural commune an opportunity which history had given Russia to avoid 
the capitalist path with all its fatal social consequences, and to arrive at 
socialism by the development on a nation-wide scale of the naturally-existing 
socialist foundations of the commune. : 

Chernyshevsky developed and concretised the idea of socialist trans- 
formation, identifying within it three stages: communal ownership of land 
with individual production; communal production on communal land (clear- 
ly with distribution according to labour); communal consumption on the 
basis of communal production, that is, the organisation of the whole of life 
on socialist principles. 

Chernyshevsky clearly saw the main problem that would arise in the 
course of the socialist transformation of social relations: the conflict between 
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social justice and economic efficiency. He wrote, ‘...we must examine with 
all seriousness the sole apparently powerful objection to communal owner- 
ship. Economists of the old school (in particular Vernadsky—A. A.) suggest 
that this may impede progress in agriculture. That is the only point which 
deserves to be examined...” ” 

In order to refute this argument, Chernyshevsky made use of a wide 
range of material on agriculture in Western Europe. However, having shown 
the argument to be invalid both statistically and logically, he still considered 
it necessary to make an important reservation: ‘...even if this unfounded 
prejudice were to prove justified, nonetheless for the majority of agricultural 
workers communal ownership is more advantageous because, under a farm- 
based (capitalist—A. A.) system the majority of agricultural workers become 
hired labourers, and therefore even if, under the farm-based system, the 
mass of produced values were greater, the position of the majority of the 
agricultural class would nonetheless be better under the system of commu- 
nal ownership.”! ® 

Vernadsky did not agree either with the calculations or the logic. Seeking 
further arguments, Chernyshevsky cited interesting facts from a book by 
that same Tengeborski whose works Vernadsky had translated (see below). 
Despite the belief that Russian agriculture lagged far behind that in Western 
Europe, the difference in average harvest was not so very large. Taking the 
average harvest of grain in Russia for 100, Tengeborski found the following 
set of figures for the middle of the 19th century: Prussia—110, Austria—130, 
France—140. By citing these figures, Chernyshevsky wished to show that if 
the serf-based communal system could ensure such relatively satisfactory 
results, then the socialist communal system would permit Russia to over- 
take Europe.'? 

I. V. Vernadsky published material not only on economics and sociology, 
but also on politics. Of interest in this respect is a small book entitled Politi- 
cal Equilibrium and England, which first appeared in print during the. Cri- 
mean war (1854), and was reissued during the war of 1877-1878, when 
England had adopted an anti-Ruasian stance, although still not involved in the 
military action. Using all his erudition, Vernadsky exposed the colonial greed 
and political treachery of England, which became for the Russians ‘perfidious 
Albion’. However, this did not prevent the author from viewing the English 
national character with respect, and its political system with admiration as 
the most complete embodiment of the principles of bourgeois democracy. 


The First Woman Economist 


Maria Nikolayevna Vernadskaya, nee Shigayeva, may with every justifica- 
tion be considered the first Russian woman to write and publish works on 
economics. She may not, of course, have become an economist had she not 
been the wife of I. V. Vernadsky, who transmitted to his intelligent and well- 
educated 20-year-old wife an interest in his field of study, and helped her in 
her work. However, the point is rather that even a rapid perusal of her articles 
reveals that Maria Vernadskaya had in many respects her own independent 
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approach to the problems involved, her own individual style, and was a talent- 
ed populariser of this science. Some of her socio-economic studies lie on the 
dividing line between science and belles-lettres. 

Maria Vernadskaya was born in 1831 in St. Petersburg, where her father 
was in government service. She lost her mother while still a young girl, and 
was brought up by governors and domestic tutors: higher, and even secondary 
education for women was still almost unknown in Russia. She was endowed 
with considerable abilities, read a great deal, had a good knowledge of French 
and German, and later also learned English. 

Vernadsky, who was ten years older, met her during one of his trips to 
St. Petersburg. In April 1850, Ivan Vernadsky and Maria Shigayeva were 
married, and shortly thereafter moved to Moscow, where they spent their 
happiest years. She became her husband’s companion not only as the guard- 
ian of his home, but also as someone he could talk to, who helped him with 
advice and in writing his works. When the tireless and industrious Vernadsky 
undertook to translate from the French an enormous work by L. Tenge- 
borski entitled Etudes sur les forces productives de la Russie, his wife took 
part in the work. Maria Nikolayevna herself translated two books on politic- 
al economy from the English, one of which was published. 

After the family had moved to St. Petersburg, Maria Vernadskaya began 
to co-operate with her husband in publishing the journals to which he devot- 
ed so much energy. Her articles appeared regularly in these journals and, it 
would seem, were popular with readers. The volume of work which she did 
between 1857 and 1859 is quite amazing, particularly if one takes into ac- 
count her duties as a housewife and the mother of a small son, and also her 
rapidly deteriorating health. In addition to approximately a score of articles, 
she published a large number of small but exceptionally competent biblio- 
eraphic commentaries on new books and the most important articles pub- 
ished in journals. The choice of themes in these works indicates that the 
preparations to abolish serfdom taking place at that time were at the focus 
of her attention. 

Maria Vernadskaya’s talents were not able to reveal themselves to the 
full. She died in 1860, at the age of 28. Her published works and manuscripts 
were compiled in a book published by her husband. Her writings were never 
re-issued and have long since been forgotten. Her work, however, is not 
merely a supplement to that of her husband, but constitutes a unique page 
in the history of Ruasian social thought. 

The largest of Vernadskaya’s works in terms of volume is A Popular 
Exposition of the Basic Principles of Political Economy (1860). It is interest- 
ing for its translucent manner of expression, but in content adds nothing to 
her husband’s writings, in which, as we know, he interpreted the ideas of the 
Say school and the English free-traders. It is divorced from the concrete 
conditions existing in Russia, and it is only in the general truths of bourgeois 
political economy that one can detect elements of opposition to serfdom: 
‘In order for labour to develop successfully in a country, it must be free from 
any restrictions: wages, work conditions, etc., are entirely the concern of 
the workers, to whom, therefore, must be granted complete freedom of 
choice and action, and only that country can be truly rich, and that nation 
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flourish where labour develops, increases, divides and, subdivides according 
to actual needs—as much and as freely as possible.?° To this, of course, 
even Adam Smith could have subscribed, but for Russia, where free (in the 
bourgeois sense) labour was a rarity, this truth was very relevant. 

Some of Vernadskaya’s articles have a curious resemblance to parables 
from which a socio-economic moral can be drawn. In order to show the bene- 
ficient role of free competition, she relates a parable about a Khalif in Bagh- 
dad, who, wishing to do good for his people, ordered the butchers and the 
bakers to sell their stocks of food to the population at fixed low prices. The 
result was pitiful: soon meat and bread disappeared from the market, and 
their production also began to drop. The moral to be drawn is that the price 
should be determined by the market, and that will result, to put it in modern 
terms, in the optimal prices as they will ensure stable production and the 
availability of products for the consumer. 

The parable about Robinson island is used to illustrate the unprofitabil- 
ity of autarchy and the expediency of the international division of labour 
and specialisation of production. In essence, this parable, in a humorous, 
literary form, justifies the principle of relative expenditure (relative advan- 
tage) which is now to be found in every textbook, but which had then still 
not been rigorously formulated. The writer concludes that ‘only the correct 
trading relations can bring a country true wealth and power’. 

Free trade occupies a prominent place in Vernadskaya’s writings. Her 
literary style is sometimes reminiscent of the paradoxes of Frederic Bastiat, 
the most extreme supporter of free trade in the Say school. Perhaps she had 
read Bastiat and knew, for example, his parody on protectionism, where 
he describes candle manufacturers petitioning parliament to forbid the use 
of a product supplied by such a ‘foreign competitor’ as—the Sun. 

Vernadskaya devoted a series of articles to the question of the work 
of women and their position in society, a novel issue in her day. These articles 
were published several years before the appearance of Chemyshevsky’s fa- 
mous novel What Is to Be Done? in which this same question occupies an 
important place. The author is, of course, far from realising that the posi- 
tion of women in society is ultimately determined by the class nature of that 
society. However, within the framework of her rather modest bourgeois 
liberalism, she examines this topic boldly and humanely. Her main argument 
is that the social and moral emancipation of women is possible only through 
labour, through full and equal participation in social production. On the one 
hand, she calls upon the women of the middle classes (she addresses herself 
exclusively to them, and there is no mention of peasant women or women 
factory workers) to prepare themselves for labour and to undertake work 
outside the traditional confines of the home. On the other hand, she demands 
the elimination of those artificial barriers which prevented women in Russia 
from entering a number of professions monopolised by men. Freedom of 
labour, freedom for women to choose a profession—this was her motto. 

The article ‘Household Servants’ is directly linked to the preparations for 
peasant reform. It is written with brilliant literary skill and amazing know!l- 
edge of her subject. The author notes that, in the discussions on the reform, 
the question of household servants, that is, serfs living in the landowner’s 
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house and serving the members of his family, has not attracted any particular 
attention, although there are over a million such people. If the peasants living 
on the estate can be considered the vassals of the landowner, then the house- 
hold servants are, in the full sense of the word, his slaves. She indignantly 
rejects the idea circulating among landowners that household servants will 
have to purchase their personal freedom. They are under no obligation to 
their masters, and should be freed without any conditions. If the landowner 
wishes to retain their services, then this is possible only on the basis of an 
agreement entered into by free people, and the work must be paid for, as 
with hired workers. 

The weak point in this article is that the fate of former household ser- 
vants is in no way linked to the economic development of the country. 
Vernadskaya does not even examine the possibility of their acquiring voca- 
tional training and entering the sphere of capitalist hired labour. However, 
there was an objective reason for this; the extremely weak development of 
capitalist forms of economic management in pre-reform Russia. 

It is scarcely necessary today to prove that women can become success- 
ful economists. In the Russia of the 1850s, however, Maria Vernadskaya’s 
work constituted an outstanding achievement. 


] Herzen and Russian Peasant Socialism 


In the article ‘In Memory of Herzen’, written to mark the 100th 
anniversary of his birth one V. I. Lenin resolved with genial concision the 
problem of ‘clarifying the true historical place of a writer who played a 
great role in the preparation for a Russian revolution’. Herzen completes 
the aristocratic stage in the revolutionary movement and hails the raznochin- 
tsy revolutionaries, whom he called ‘the young navigators of the future 
storm’. More than this, in his last works he turned his gaze to the proletariat, 
hazily discerning its world historical role. 

‘In honouring Herzen,’ wrote Lenin, ‘the proletariat learns from 
his example the great significance of revolutionary theory’. He noted the 
contribution Herzen had made to the creation of a free Russian press abroad, 
and to the struggle for the emancipation of the peasants. 

At university Herzen had studied the natural sciences. In his 
brilliant philosophical works of the 1840s, ‘he was able to rise to such a 
height that he stood on a level with the greatest thinkers of his day. He 
assimilated the dialectic of Hegel. He understood that it represented “‘the 
algebra of revolution”.* He went further than Hegel, to materialism, in the 
wake of Feuerbach!' 

His involvement in the revolutionary events of 1848-1849 in the 
West, his agonised ponderings on the future of Russia and Europe, made of 
Herzen, who was a man of enormous cultural wealth, an outstanding socio- 
economic thinker. Lenin noticed both his contribution in this area and his 
limitations. These last consisted above all in the fact that Herzen did not 
grasp the natural inevitability of capitalist development in Russia, and count- 
ed on a socialist revolution in an age when the objective basis for such a 
revolution did not exist. 

The historical significance of Herzen’s work lay in the fact that he 
became the founder of a powerful social movement within Russia—the Narod- 
nik he ron Pea a specific type of Russian peasant socialism. The 
first Russian Marxists came from this movement. 

Herzen was a man of undoubted personal integrity. If he made 
the mistake of believing in a ‘liberator tsar’ and colder orden: he none- 
theless publicly renounced this belief and pitilessly scourged the treacherous 
liberals who were prepared to fawn before autocracy. 

Herzen was a man of unusual personal charm, love of life and 
vivid character. Dostoyevsky wrote of his ‘passionate love of life, which he so 
cherished and so valued, and in which he so deeply believed’.” 


* The expression used by Herzen. 
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The Reform of 1861 


The abolition of serfdom was imposed on the tsarist government and 
the landowners by the implacable laws of social development and the threat 
of a peasant rebellion. After the Crimean war, it was clear to any even slightly 
intelligent member of the ruling class, including Alexander II himself, that it 
was better to carry this reform through from above than to wait for the 
peasants to implement it from below, with axes and fire. 

The peasant reform proclaimed in a manifesto issued on February 19 
(March 3), 1861, was of historical importance, for it marked the beginning 
of the capitalist stage of development in Russia. At the same time, by retain- 
ing numerous attributes of serfdom, it placed a time-bomb under the entire 
social order of this vast country. 

Although over 126 years have passed since the reform, and although we 
live today in a completely different world, this experience is not without 
interest for the developing countries passing through agrarian transformation. 
This reform showed what happens when such transformations are implement- 
ed by reactionary forces who wish to preserve feudal and semi-feudal forms 
of agriculture. 

Russia’s tragedy lay in the fact that the autocracy and land-owning 
aristocracy who ruled the country carried through the reform according to 
their own interests. They did all they could to limit it to the personal eman- 
cipation of the peasants. Estate-based landownership was not only preserved 
but even expanded. This made it inevitable that powerful feudal elements 
would be preserved in agriculture and, indirectly, in other spheres of social 
production. In these conditions, the remnants of the communal structure 
began to play a reactionary role, became a brake on capitalist development, 
and therefore on the sole possible form of progress. 

The tsarist-aristocratic reform condemned millions of peasants to poverty 
and the agriculture of the entire central area of Russia to backwardness. The 
settlement of Siberia and the accelerated development of the western bord- 
er districts could not outweigh such factors on the scales of history. The 
accumulation of capital in agriculture, which could have become, and in the 
West historically was, the basis of industrial development, was pitifully small. 
The peasantry failed to secure sufficient expansion of the internal market 
for industry. In the majority of regions in Russia, what emerged was not so 
much the strong master of the bourgeois type as the rural blood-sucker— 
the rich peasant (kulak) and the money-lender. Estate-based agriculture, 
with rare exception, was inefficient, and was a brake on agricultural develop- 
ment. Labour came predominantly not from hired workers but from peasants 
working off the price of their land, a system that now replaced the old labour 
services. 

Naturally, capitalism nonetheless developed, breaking down all obstacles. 
However, it developed in distorted, ugly and barbaric forms that Russia was 
destined to bring with her into the 20th century. It was these forms which 
determined to a large extent the nature of the revolutions in that century. 

The practical implementation of the reform proclaimed at the beginning 
of 1861 took many years, and some of its long-term consequences lasted for 
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decades. The reform directly affected the peasant serfs on private estates 
who, according to the census of 1858, numbered 20.2 million or 39 per cent 
of that section of the population classified as peasants.* Another major cate- 
gory of peasants were the state or government peasants (16.5 million or 32 
per cent). Very similar to these were the apanage peasants, that is, peasants 
living on lands which were the personal possession of members of the royal 
family (two million or four per cent).” The position of state and apanage 
peasants was determined by laws passed between 1863 and 1866, which 
ave them either possession of the land they worked, or the nght to work it 
for an indefinite term. The land was not given to them free, but for fixed 
payments in the form of compensation. 

However, the most important factor was the new arrangement under 
which the former serfs now lived. When we enumerate its main features, 
we can Clearly see the limited character of the reform. 

The peasants were granted personal freedom and officially paid nothing 
for that liberty. However, the system by which the peasants paid for the land 
they were given was such that, in fact, as one pre-revolutionary author wrote, 
they paid ‘not only for the land, but for all the advantages of serfdom, that 
is, mainly for the loss of the right to impose on the peasants various payments 
in kind or money’. 

Certain reservations and loopholes advantageous to the landowners 
enabled them to cut off that part of the land which the peasants had worked 
for their own needs prior to the reform. In the 36 gubernias of European 
Russia, this cut-off land (otrezki) amounted to 5.3 million dessiatines (5.8 
million hectares) or 18 per cent of the total peasant land.* In some gubernias 
the otrezki amounted to as much as 40-45 per cent, which meant that many 
peasants were left with insufficient land for a livelihood. 

The reform was based on the principle that all the land on the estates 
was to be considered the property of the landowners, and it was this prin- 
ciple which determined the conditions on which the peasants received their 
plots. The law fixed the amount of labour to be performed in payment by 
those peasants who lived on estates where labour services were performed 
prior to the reform, and the dues to be paid by the remaining peasants. Not 
later than in three years labour services were replaced by payment. The peas- 
ants, bound by these payments in labour or money to their former masters, 
were termed provisionally bound. It was soon discovered that these payments 
were taking an incommensurately large portion of the miserable income of 
the peasants, and in some cases even exceeded it. The situation of the provi- 
sionally bound is described, more graphically than by any statistics, in the 
remarkable poem by Nikolai Nekrasov, Who Lives Well in Russia. 

The culmination of the reform was considered to be the compensation 
process. On the basis either of an agreement between the peasants and the 
landowner, or on the decision of the landowner, the peasants paid for their 
land. The amount to be paid was determined by capitalising the labour dues 


* In the strict social hierarchy of Russia, inclusion in the peasant category did not 
mean that one was necessarily engaged in farming. My grandfather, for example, was 
classified ag a peasant, although he worked all his life at a paper factory —A.A. 
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on the basis of 6 per cent of the annual total, or, in other words, by multi- 
plying the annual sum of labour dues by 16.6. Of this, 80 per cent was paid 
to the landowner by the state, and the remainder by the peasants. If the ope- 
ration was being carried out by the landowner without the agreement of the 
peasants, then he forfeited the remaining 20 per cent. The peasants were then 
indebted to the state, and paid off this debt over a period of 49 years at a 
relatively high rate of interest—6.5% per annum. By 1881, only 15 per cent of 
the emancipated peasants still had the status of provisionally bound. 

The compensation process proved onerous for the peasants, who also had 
to pay the state the traditional capitation. Nonetheless, this process did not, 
despite the hopes of the government, stimulate landed-estate farming; the 
compensation payments were used to pay off old debts, or squandered on 
luxuries. 

The provisionally bound peasants remained semi-serfs, second-class ci- 
tizens of Russia. Nor did their transition to ‘free’ peasant farmers give them 
equal rights with the so-called privileged classes. Local courts could still 
sentence them to corporal punishment. 

The autocracy and aristocracy needed the rural commune as the guaran- 
tor of the peasants’ payments. The commune also assumed the difficult duty 
of dividing the land among the peasant families. As for the rest, communal 
self-administration existed in appearance only. The village assembly (a general 
meeting of the commune members) elected an elder who held ‘executive po- 
wer’. However, he was answerable not to the assembly but to the local state 
officials. 

Despite the ignorance and subservience of the mass of the peasants, 
they nonetheless understood the predatory nature of the reform. In many 
gubernias its implementation was accompanied by disturbances and peasant 
action against the landowners and the authorities, and in some places there 
was even bloodshed. Herzen angrily condemned the tsarist executioners who 
sent troops against unarmed peasants. 

Prior to and during the reform, a revolutionary situation built up in 
Russia. At first the spontaneous popular movement found expression and 
support in the activity of the revolutionary democrats inside the country and 
abroad. The tsarist government, however, was powerful enough to deal with 
the peasant revolts, and with the unorganised and weak groups of genuine 
opposition. It was prepared to make concessions, and those partial though, 
only to the aristocratic and bourgeois liberals, who feared the excessively 
reactionary nature of the reform. 

The development of socio-economic thought has ita own logic. Although 
serfdom and its consequences inevitably remained at the centre of attention, 
discussions on these questions gave rise to a wave of scholarly research and 
publication on a wider range of issues. Not only the future of Russia, but the 
ne of Western civilisation were debated in unprecedented and penetrating 

etail. 

The under-development of social thought in Russia, its backwardness in 
comparison to the West, obliged talented people of the day to contribute to 
Russia’s enlightenment. Among these were Herzen and Chernyshevaky 
whose activity reached its peak, roughly speaking, between 1854 and 1863. 
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This was revolutionary-democratic enlightenment which passionately preach- 
ed the renewal of Russia through the overthrow of the autocracy and serf- 
dom. 

The age brought forward a succession of revolutionary-democratic activ- 
ists. One need only mention such names as Ogarev, Dobrolyubov, Pisarev, 
Lavrov. Nor should it be forgotten that this period saw the creative work of 
meat writers who soon became the pnde of Russian literature—Turgenev, 

ostoyevsky, Tolstoy, Saltykov-Shchedrin. The social problems that marked 
the period of the collapse of serfdom were given powerful literary expression 
in their works. The name of Herzen occupies an honoured place in this 
roll-call of talent. Lev Tolstoy himself said that he always admired him. 


Iskander 


In the well-known portrait of Alexander Ivanovich Herzen, painted in 
1836 by his friend Witberg who shared his exile in the town of Vyatka, we 
can see handsome young man with an intelligent and expressive face full of 
will-power and energy. This portrait, it seems to me, admirably conveys the 
fine spiritual qualities that Herzen preserved to the end of his days. 

The life of Alexander Herzen is described and documented in the greatest 
detail by Herzen himself in his My Past and Thoughts—one of the most 
remarkable autobiographical books in world literature, and also in many 
other of his writings and in his voluminous correspondence. His was a life 
filled with work and struggle, losses and achievements. He had to bear many 
trials; he knew moments of despair and despondency, thought of suicide. 
With rigorous honesty he records in his diary just a few months before his 
death: ‘...Ahead is the curtain, all is darkness, and I cannot either deceive 
myself or understand in what we do not agree. We were shaped as destroyers; 
our task was to weed out and break down, to deny and ridicule. That we did. 
But now, after 15-20 blows, we see that we failed to create anything, failed 
to educate.” Only those closest to him knew of these moments of weakness. 
He laboured and struggled to the end, literally to the last day of his life. He 
wrote the following remarkable words that each of us would do well to re- 
member: ‘Monks saved themselves from moments of murmur by prayer. We 
have no prayer, we have labour. Labour is our prayer.’ 

What this man achieved and left to his fellow-men is truly immense. 
Despite his fears, he and his friends educated an entire generation of the best 
representatives of the Russian people. Without Herzen it is impossible to 
imagine the Russian revolutionary movement, social sciences or literature. 

Herzen was born in 1812, in Moscow, at the time when Ruasia was living 
through the horrors of the Napoleonic invasion and the fire of Moscow. He 
was the son of a rich landowner, I. A. Yakovlev and a German woman, 
Louise Haag, to whom his father was not married. His surname, Herzen (from 
German Herz ‘heart’), was invented by his father, who was following the 
tradition of Russian lords in giving illegitimate but dearly-loved children 
surnames which expressed parental affection. 

In his writings, Herzen often repeated that his political views had been 
formed under the direct influence of the Decembrist uprising and the fate of 
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the Decembrists. He and his friends, especially Ogarev, who was by his side 
all through his life, saw their battle against the autocracy and serfdom as the 
direct continuation of the struggle waged by the Decembrists. On Sparrow 
Hills overlooking Moscow, two boys aged 14-15 years pledged to each other 
that they would give their lives for the emancipation of the people of Russia, 
and they remained true to that vow to their last breath. ; 

In 1829 Herzen entered the faculty of physics and mathematics at Mos- 
cow University, from which he graduated in 1833. Soon he was arrested for 
taking part in a revolutionary student circle and, after spending several 
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months in prison, was exiled first to Perm, and then to Vyatka and Vladi- 
mir, where he worked as a minor gubernial official and was kept under police 
surveillance. Having lived in Moscow and St. Petersburg in 1840-1841, he was 
again exiled to Novgorod for a sharply critical comment on the police in a 
private letter; the secret inspection of private correspondence was a common 
occurrence. His duties as a gubernial official included, among other things, 
the cases of people exiled under police surveillance. This incongruity was, of 
course, far from being the worst that Herzen had to suffer during his govern- 
ment service, which towards the end he found intolerable. 

Finally he obtained permission to retire and was able to move to Mos- 
cow, where he enjoyed relative calm but felt in no way safe from the police. 
Between 1842 and 1847, Herzen lived the life of a ‘Moscow gentleman’, 
but his time was taken up not with balls and gossip, but with intensive self- 
education and tireless work. 
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This list of misfortunes, dates and places is, of course, somewhat dry. 
One must read My Past and Thoughts. Here, in Herzen’s incomparable prose, 
is the story of the best man of the sombre age of Nicholas I, a happy suitor, 
husband and father, the sad parent of children who died in infancy, a loyal 
friend and indomitable opponent of numerous enemies. Many years later, 
when the first sections of his book were published in the West in translation, 
one of the critics praised the ‘dynamic, hurried, angry and fiery style of 
Herzen, which gives credence to the rumour that the author was born during 
the Moscow fire’.® 

In 1840, in the Otechestvennye Zapiski there appeared the name of 
Iskander (the Arabic version of the name Alexander), which thereafter 
remained Herzen’s nom de plume. Herzen had become a socialist in the 
1830s, when he had come under the powerful influence of Saint-Simon and 
Fourier. All his subsequent activity was, in essence, the development of 
socialist ideas and the attempt to apply them to Russia. In the 1840s, to- 
gether with Vissarion Belinsky, he became the leader of the emergent Russian 
revolutionary-democratic movement. It was during this period that Herzen 
published his novels (Who is to Blame?, Dr. Krupov, The Thieving Magpie), in 
which he made an angry protest against serfdom, sought to identify the 
features of a new kind of Russian, and asserted the right of women to an 
independent role in society. However, Herzen did not become a novelist: he 
was at the same time irresistibly attracted to the study of social sciences, to 
journalism and public activity. 

In these same years Herzen produced outstanding philosophical works 
written with the skill of a brilliant publicist and polemicist. Herzen’s works 
contributed significantly to strengthening the materialist trend in Russian 
philosophy. 

After a long and humiliating process, Herzen finally received permission 
to go abroad, and in 1847 he left with his family for France. He was not fated 
to see his homeland again. In response to his failure to comply with a govern- 
ment summons to return to Russia, the Senate stripped him of all his proper- 
ty rights and declared him banished. 

Herzen had interested himself earlier in political economy and touched 
upon economic questions in his writings. His observations of the mores and 
methods of the West and the revolutionary events of 1848-49 led him to 
make a closer examination of the economic foundations of bourgeois society. 
He then used these observations and the conclusions he drew from them as a 
groundwork for proposed paths of socio-economic development in Russia. 

The defeat of the revolution in France, and then in other countries of 
Europe, the triumph of the reactionary bourgeoisie and the formation of 
something akin to a new ‘holy alliance’ under the aegis of Nicholas I, were 
events to which Herzen reacted as if to a personal tragedy. He saw in them 
the ‘sunset of Europe’, the decline of Western civilisation, the collapse of 
hopes for the socialist development of the West. 

In actual fact, as Lenin noted, this was the collapse of bourgeois illusions 
within socialism, an unavoidable rejection of socialism, which was at the time 
merely an idealistic phrase, a noble dream. ‘Herzen’s spiritual drama was a 
product and reflection of that epoch in world history when the revolutionary, 
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character of the bourgeois democrats was already passing away (in Europe), 
while the revolutionary character of the socialist proletariat had not yet 
matured.” Disillusioned in the European philistine world and not yet seeing 
the future of the proletariat, Herzen turned his gaze to the Russian peasantry 
and began to call passionately for its emancipation from serfdom and 
development along a non-capitalist, communal-socialist path. To this we will 
return later. 

In the years from 1849 to 1852 tragedy struck the Herzen family, which 
was then living mostly in northern Italy. His mother and his seven-year 
deaf and dumb son perished in a shipwreck at sea. Herzen himself named the 
events which followed a family drama. The close bond between himself and 
his wife disappeared, and a third came between them—a German emigré poet 
called Herweg. The drama ended with the death of his wife in 1852. 

Herzen felt like a man who accidentally survived a shipwreck: he had no 
homeland, no wife, no cause, no hopes. However, the will and temperament 
of a fighter bore him up. He moved with his other children to London and 
began that work which, in effect, determined the great role he played in 
preparing Russian revolution. He founded a free Russian printshop and began, 
amidst deepest reaction and, as Lenin said, ‘slavish silence’ in Russia, to carry 
overt revolutionary propaganda aimed at the Russian people. He sought and 
acquired links with Ruasian raznochintsy revolutionaries who had taken up 
from the advanced nobility the struggle against autocracy. In 1855 he found- 
ed his almanach Polyarnaya Zvezda (Polar Star) and, in 1857, together with 
Ogarev, Kolokol (The Bell), the first Russian revolutionary newspaper. Both 
these publications circulated widely in Russia. With their pen and the printing 
machine in the London printing house, Herzen and Ogarev, together with a 
few assistants, kept the St. Petersburg court, the landowners, the gendarmes 
and the police in a state of anxiety and fear. Honest people, not infrequently 
far removed from revolutionary convictions, considered it their duty to help 
the exiles in London. Herzen and Ogarev acquired a number of secret corres- 
pondents who managed in various ways to send to London material exposing 
tsarism and the supporters of serfdom. 

Herzen’s revolutionary democracy revealed itself with greatest force 
during the period of the 1861 reform, when Kolokol resolutely supported the 
emancipation of the peasants with land, revealed the extortionist nature of 
the reform and called on the peasants to protest. During the Polish uprising, 
Herzen salvaged the honour of Russian democracy by speaking out firmly 
against Russian tsarism. However, this cost Kolokol a large number of its 
readers in Russia who were not prepared to follow Herzen so far down the 
path of internationalism. The publication of the newspaper was transferred to 
Geneva, and the last issue came out in 1867. 

While living and working in London, Herzen found himself in the centre 
of many European revolutionary currents and in constant contact with not 
only Russian, but also French, German, Italian, Polish and Hungarian emi- 
gres. In his essays he created vivid and penetrating character portraits of a 
whole array of remarkable people—Robert Owen and Proudhon, Louis Blanc 
and Kossuth, Garibaldi and Mazzini, Bakunin and the Decembrist Orlov. Not 
one biographer or researcher could write about these or many others without 
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referring to Herzen. 

Herzen’s closest contacts were with the German emigres. He sharpened 
his pen as a talented satirist to depict their petty squabbles. Unfortunately he 
did not single out from among these emigres Marx, Engels or their supporters, 
and proved unable to understand and appreciate the historical significance 
of Marxism. Describing Herzen’s links with the revolutionary emigres, Plek- 
hanov wrote: ‘Only with Marx and his circle (‘with the Marxians’ to use his 
expression) did he have, as if fated, bad relations. It was as if an evil star pre- 
vented a rapprochement between the founder of scientific socialism and that 
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Russian journalist who himself strove with all his strength to place socialism 
on a scientific basis.” ° 

Misunderstandings and sad coincidences certainly occurred. For example, 
Karl Vogt, whom Marx attacked in an angry pamphlet, was a close friend of 
Herzen. Marx had a rather one-sided view of Herzen’s position regarding the 
future of Russia and the Slav world, seeing him as a champion of pan-slavism. 

There were, however, more fundamental differences between them. To 
the end of his days, Herzen never believed in the revolutionary nature of the 
West European proletariat. Marx, in his turn, could not agree that the future 
of socialism was linked to the peasant commune. 
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From the end of the 1850s, Herzen’s life was linked to that of Natalya 
Alexeyevna Tuchkova-Ogareva, who became his wife. This brought him not 
only happiness, but also grief, Natalya Alexeyevna was unable to get close to 
his children by his first marriage, and the twins born to her and Herzen died 
almost at the same time at the age of three years. 

Following the closure of the Russian free press, there was nothing to 
keep Herzen in England, and he left for the continent. Having spent 20 years 
in exile, he was increasingly out of touch with Russia and the new democratic 
youth. He faced the difficult task of finding new forms of work and struggle, 
a task he was not fated to accomplish. 


A Legacy of Ideas 


Year 1869. Herzen is travelling through Europe, divided among children 
who are sick and who are growing up apart from their father, parryimg slander 
and threats, seeking a harbour but, as always, full of energy, plans, ideas and 
interest in life. In Nice, in Brussels, in Paris, he continues to write his series of 
letter-articles which were published after his death under the title To an Old 
Friend. This old friend was Mikhail Bakunin, a Russian revolutionary, one of 
the founders of the anarchist movement and rather inclined to political ad- 
ventures. 

Written with all the brilliance of Herzen’s journalistic style, clear in ex- 
pression and profound in content, these letters constitute, as it were, Iskan- 
der’s philosophical and political legacy. In his reminiscences of Herzen, one 
writer relates how, with Herzen’s agreement, he entered into talks with Nek- 
rasov on printing the letters in Otechestvennye Zapiski published by Nekra- 
sov in St. Petersburg. It was intended that they would be signed with the 
nom de plume. However, Nekrasov refused, fearing that, because of the au- 
thor’s unusual and characteristic style, he would be recognised immediately 
under any nom de plume, and this would bring down the wrath of the author- 
ities on the journal.’ 

Two main strands of thought run through this major work. The first is 
the concept of economic laws, historical inevitability and, together with 
this, the unavoidable collapse of capitalism in the West. For the first time 
Herzen turns his gaze on the working class as the grave-digger for capitalism, 
and demands that thorough preparations be made for a socialist revolution. 
The second strand is a defence of the humanist ideal of socialism, the ideal 
of a higher humanity and the creation of a better society using all the achieve- 
ments of previous civilisations. 

It could be argued that in the letters To an Old Friend, Herzen comes as 
close as he ever did to scientific socialism, expressing, in his own way and 
with striking originality, a number of ideas similar to those of Marx. A great 
deal in the content of these letters is still relevant today, particularly given 
the struggle being waged by Marxists against ‘left’ revisionism, pseudo-radical 
political gamesmanship and anti-humanism. 

One could quote from the letters innumerable aphorisms and well-turned 
expressions: 
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‘It’s stupid, but it is time to recognise stupidity as a huge force.’ 

‘Great changes are not brought about by inciting base passions.” 

‘As if the word is not a deed? As if the time of the word could pass?’ 

However, it is not in aphorisms that the strength of the letters lies. In 
To an Old Friend, Herzen develops two of his central concepts, referred to 
above, in great detail and with great conviction. He expresses the idea, still 
relevant today, that radical social change is only genuine and progressive if it 
rests upon economic development. The objective law-governed social develop- 
ment means, that the reign of capital and the unconditional right to property 
must replace feudalism and the aristocracy, but that this reign contains its 
own end within it. Socialism is now (that is, 115 years ago—A. A.) moving 
from word to deed not because someone wishes that it be so, but because the 
‘modern monopoly’, that is, the capitalist form of ownership of the means of 
production, becomes economically obsolete. While this process has not gone 
far enough, attempts to overthrow the bourgeois world are doomed to failure. 

While the proponents of socialism appeal to conscience, faith, justice, 
without basing themselves on the economic foundation, socialism will remain 
a fantasy, a utopia. No, ‘the bastion of property and capital must be shaken 
by calculations, by double accounting, by a clear balance of debit and cred- 
it’.'? This means: people must be shown that socialism secures a higher 
productivity of social labour and a higher standard of living than capitalism. 

Herzen wisely forewarns the socialists and revolutionaries against concen- 
trating solely on the military-political aspect of the cause, against neglecting 
the economic programme of struggle and revolution. It is in this that he sees 
the main fault of the revolutionaries of 1848, and expresses the conviction 
that the workers of the West will not make such an error again. Taking into 
account the particular importance of economics, Herzen wrote that ‘econom- 
ic miscalculations, not indirectly as political, but directly and more deeply, 
lead to bankruptcy, to stagnation, to starvation’.' * 

The clear-sightedness and integrity of Herzen are demonstrated by the 
fact that, while differing over many things with Marx, he nonetheless recog- 
nised and anticipated the great importance of the International that he head- 
ed. As Lenin noted, this was a worthy culmination to his activity as a revo- 
lutionary: ‘...in breaking with Bakunin, Herzen turned his gaze, not to liber- 
alism, but to the International—to the International led by Marx, to the 
International which had begun to “rally the legions” of the proletariat..." * 
“Rallying the legions’ is an expression taken from Herzen. 

Herzen also noted the first successes of the working-class movement in 
Western Europe, and the need for long and persistent organisational work. 
It was precisely this that such people as Bakunin were not capable of. ‘He 
who does not wish to wait and work follows the old path of prophets and 
soothsayers, heresiarchs, fanatics and workshop revolutionaries, and any 
cause which is accomplished using mad, mystical, and fantastical elements 
will, in its final outcome, have mad results along with the effective ones.”! ° 

In his polemics with the ‘left-wingers’ of his day, Herzen defended the 
constructive functions of the socialist revolution. To undertake the destruc- 
tion of the old world without having a clear programme and realistic possi- 
bilities for the creation of a new world is to undertake the mad and the crimi- 
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nal. The new must be constructed not from tabula rasa, not on ashes, but on 
the foundation of what has been achieved by the old civilisation—however 
faulty that may be. Herzen opposed the utopian and dangerous dreams of the 
anarchists, who desired the immediate elimination of the state. The task was 
not to abolish or ‘dissolve’ the state, but to take it into one’s hands and use 
it in the interests of the people. ‘The state is the form through which any 
kind of human communal life passes when it assumes any sizable propor- 
tions... The fact that the state is a transient form does not mean that its time 
is past...” 

ag He vented his wrath on the friends of his youth, the supporters of 
Bakunin, declaring that ‘they had become more removed from the people 
than its accursed enemies.... They suppose that it is possible to begin an eco- 
nomic revolution from tabula rasa, by reducing to ashes the entire historical 
field, not suspecting that this field, with its wheat and its weed, constitutes 
the entire immediate ground of the people...” ” 

This policy of total destruction inevitably leads to the negation of sci- 
ence, culture, humanity. The ‘cultural revolution’ in China and many other 
tragic events of our age point to the immediate relevance of Herzen’s wise 
ideas and fiery words. Nor is it difficult to discern the echo of these ideas in 
the words of Lenin, fifty years later, when he spoke of the need for commu- 
nists to assimilate and use all the best that had been created by the great 
science and culture of the past in order to build a new world. 

Finally, Herzen raised yet another major question of socialist 
revolution—that of the position of the large number of small-scale property 
owners, and in particular peasants working their land. He foresaw that this 
class, which suffered harshly from capitalism, would nonetheless prove to be 
its stubborn defender. Warning against hasty and coercive measures to expro- 
priate the small-scale property-owners, Herzen wrote that only time, pa- 
tience and facts could, in the end, convince the small-scale peasant farmer ‘of 
the unprofitability of constantly subdivided allotments, and the profitability 
of group (collective—A. A.) agriculture, communal ploughing’. Otherwise, he 
continued with angry irony, it will be necessary ‘to begin the erection of a 
new order—a new emancipation ... with a massacre!... Should we begin the 
new life while preserving the social corps of gendarmes?” 

This is the only place in Herzen’s work where he returns to his favourite 
concept—the saving power of communal ownership in Russia. However, he 
merely refers to it without developing it in its numerous variants, as he did 
earlier. Does this not mean that Herzen was now drawing close to understand- 
ing the fundamental connection between development in Europe and in Rus- 
sia, the unity of the laws of social evolution? It is difficult to answer this 
question. 

The letters To an Old Friend proved to be the last major work by Her- 
zen. Six months after writing the fourth and final letter, in January 1870, 
he died suddenly in Paris, having not yet celebrated his fifty-eighth birthday. 
Herzen is buried in Nice. I will never forget that warm day in May when, 
having climbed to the top of the small hill on which the cemetery is located, 
I saw, amidst the abundance of greenery and brightly coloured flowers, the 
life-size, white statue of Iskander on his grave... 
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Herzen’s vast literary legacy and archives became divided into several 
parts which found their way to different countries. It is only recently that 
this material, in the original or in copies, hag been gathered together in the 
Soviet Union, where its publication continues.’ 


The Commune and Socialism 


It is a well-known principle that the ideas of the thinkers of the past 
must be examined in the light of the historical conditions in which they lived 
and worked, that one must seek in these ideas not that which those thinkers 
did not produce and objectively could not produce, but rather that which 
was new and daring in their day. Herzen’s peasant socialism took shape in the 
1850s, when the man whose thoughts were turned to Russia could not see in 
the life of that country either the problems or the social forces which were to 
develop several decades later. 

Now we can see clearly that the capitalist development of Russia in those 
concrete circumstances was unavoidable, inevitable and progressive. This was 
the only possible route to socialism. However, it would be misplaced to de- 
mand that Herzen see this in an age when the dreadful reality was still serf- 
dom, and the working class, in any ‘European’ sense of this term, did not 
exist at all. A humanist filled with love for his people, Herzen sought for 
Russia some third path which would enable her to liberate herself from serf- 
dom, but also avoid the horrors of capitalism and the domination of the bour- 
geoisie, which he hated with all his heart. In his day, Herzen thought to dis- 
cover this path via the overthrow of autocracy and the revolutionary transfor- 
mation of the political order. 

Great ideas do not die. In other historical conditions, the problem of 
non-capitalist development, of the transition from feudal, colonial and tri- 
bal backwardness to socialism by-passing capitalism or, at least, severely 
restricting it, has proved exceptionally important and relevant. This problem 
is not resolved in the way which Herzen anticipated. However, in one thing at 
least his intuition did not fail him: agricultural co-operation, the organisation 
of collective labour among the peasants, proved to be easential in the socialist 
transformation of agriculture wherever it took place. 

In the ideological battles of the 1840s, Herzen spoke as one of the lead- 
ers of the Westerners who, in contrast to the Slavophiles, argued the progres- 
siveness of Russia’s entry into the ‘European world’. In the 1850s, Herzen 
appeared to change sides; he spoke of a special path and special mission for 
Russia. His publicistic writings seem to illustrate the famous lines by Tyut- 
chev: 


Russia is baffling to the mind, 

Not subject to the common measure. 
Her ways—of a peculiar kind... 

One only can have faith in Russia. 


However, as regards the essential, Herzen was far removed from Tyut- 
chev’s poetic Slavophilism, and still further removed from singing the praises 
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of the past and backwardness as did the official monarchist Slavophiles. 

Herzen saw the special calling of Russia as consisting in the combination 
of Western concepts of socialism with the traditional collectivist foundations 
of the Russian peasant commune in order to show the world the possibility of 
a new social order free from the exploitation of man by man. ‘The idea of 
social revolution is a European idea. It does not follow from this that it is 
precisely the peoples of Western Europe who are more able to carry it out.”?° 
Such was the thinking of Herzen in 1854. 

It was in the peasant commune, in the absence of developed private 
ownership of land among the peasants, in the traditions of collectivism, mu- 
tual aid and joint labour in the Russian people that Herzen saw the guarantee 
of a Ruagsian social revolution. In virtue of their psychology, Herzen consid- 
ered the Russian industrial workers to be those same peasants, and supposed 
them to differ radically from the industrial workers of Western Europe. It 
was on spontaneous, communal socialism (in some places he says commu- 
nism) that Herzen placed his hopes, setting this against both serfdom and 
capitalism. 

The commune had existed from ancient times in the Ruasian village, but 
until the 1840s had somehow almost entirely failed to attract the attention of 
scholars and writers. Perhaps this was because it was something totally inte- 
gral to Russian life, evident and therefore taken for granted. It was the Prus- 
sian sociologist and ethnographer August von Haxthausen who had the cu- 
rious honour of drawing the attention of the Ruasians to the Russian village 
commune when, with the blessing and assistance of the tsarist government, he 
undertook in 1843 a long journey across Russia, the results of which appear- 
ed in a three-volume work Studien tiber die innere Zustiénde, das Volks- 
leben und  insbesondere die landlichen  Linrichtungen Russlands 
(1847-1852). Here Haxthausen discovered the rural commune, declaring it to 
be an eminently beneficial institution which helped to preserve ‘good’ patriar- 
chal relations between the peasants, landowners and government. Nonethe- 
less, despite the pronounced monarchism of the author, the third volume of 
Haxthausen’s work, which dealt with the question of the commune, was 
allowed into Russia without the right of translation into Russian and with the 
expurgation of a number of ticklish points. Such was the sensitivity of Nich- 
olas’ government to the peasant question. 

Haxthausen’s book appeared in Russia at just the right moment, and this 
explains its extraordinary social resonance. Reactionary circles, up to and 
including the right-wing Slavophiles, sought to use his ‘discovery’ in order to 
preserve the ‘patriarchal’ relations of serfdom. Herzen and other revolution- 
ary democrats, criticising the author’s monarchism and concealed support for 
serfdom, wished to see, independently of this, a prototype of a cell of social- 
ism in the Russian commune. In the second half of the 19th century, the ru- 
ral commune found itself at the very centre of discussions about the social 
development of Russia. 

The commune possessed certain elements of democracy which protected 
the peasants from both the landowners and the government, and also from 
the emerging rich peasants and money-lenders. However, in the specific condi- 
tions of pre-reform and post-reform Russia, this commune could and indeed 
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did become primarily an institution which embodied not socialism, but the 
relations of serfdom. In the second half of the 19th century, only capitalist 
development could be progressive, and the commune impeded that develop- 
ment, tying the peasant to the land, preventing the exodus of the labour force 
into manufacture, preserving the class isolation, stagnation, ignorance and 
primitivity of the peasant masses. As the century drew to a close, the more 
reactionary became the defence of the commune in Russian social thought 
and politics. 

Herzen could not but see many manifestations of the trend towards capi- 
talist development in Russia. It is interesting to note that he sometimes 
referred to the bourgeoisification of the nobility, and the combination of 
feudal exploitation of the peasants with capitalist exploitation, as ‘the spread 
of the principles of political economy’. For Herzen, the political economy of 
his day was linked to the names of Malthus and Say, and represented an anti- 
humane science about the enrichment of a few at the expense of many, 
about sophisticated methods of exploiting workers by capitalists. 

Herzen considered the introduction of ‘the principles of political econo- 
my’ into Rugsia as fatal for the people, and hoped that the commune would 
oppose it, inasmuch as ‘its economic principles are totally opposed to those 
of Malthus:* it offers everyone, without exception, a place at its table.” ! 
Against the savage inhumanity of capitalism Herzen wished to set the patriar- 
chal humanity of the Russian rural commune, where all were poor, but no 
one needed die of hunger while his neighbours had food to share with him. 

Herzen explained again and again what he understood by Russian so- 
cialism. In one of his most vivid passages he said: ‘We call Russian socialism 
that socialism which derives from the soil and the peasant way of life, from 
the actual allotment and the existing redistribution of fields, from communal 
ownership and communal administration, and which marches side by side 
with the workers’ artel towards that economic justice to which socialism in 
general aspires and which is confirmed by science.”? In this article Herzen 
showed in a few striking sentences the sources of the emergence and develop- 
ment of socialist ideas in Russia, and the place in that process occupied by 
Chernyshevaky, who was then already serving a sentence of penal servitude in 
Siberia. 

It is clear from this quotation that Herzen considered the most important 
‘socialist’ element of the commune to be the absence of unconditional pri- 
vate ownership of the land (the constant redistribution of the land within the 
commune according to the size of the family). He already joined the 
manufacturing artel to the rural commune. Finally he showed that the prin- 
ciples of socialism were confirmed by science but, of course, not by the bour- 
geois political economy of his day. What science precisely Herzen had in 
mind here we do not know. The theory which in fact combined science with 
socialism already existed, but Herzen could not accept its basic postulates. 


* Herzen is thinking of the notorious statement by Malthus, in the first edition 
of his Essay on the Principle of Population, about superfluous people for whom there is 
no place ‘at the great feast of life’. 


ll Chernyshevsky and the Populists 


The Russian revolutionaries of the 1850s and 1860s sought to 
find in the ideas of socialism a weapon against both serfdom and its foun- 
dation, autocracy, and against the new capitalist slavery, whose dreadful 
fruits were already visible in the West, and the shoots of which had already 
appeared in Russia. 

Herzen and Chernyshevsky, who headed the two main trends 
within Russian revolutionary democracy, expressed the ideology of the 
peasantry in their struggle against the landowners. Historical experience and 
Marxist-Leninist theory soon showed that the more successful this struggle, 
the more favourable would be the objective conditions for the capitalist 
development of the village and the economy of the country as a whole. 
However, the Russian revolutionaries of the fifties and sixties could not, for 
objective reasons, perceive this. Subjectively they were striving not for 
capitalism, but for socialism, which they expected to come following a 
peasant revolution. 

Herzen worked abroad; Chernyshevsky spent his entire life in 
Russia. Herzen wrote in the free press; (Giemvaleuky was compelled to 
adapt to the barbaric tsarist censorship. 

The personal relations between the two leaders of the Russian 
revolutionary movement were complex. They met only once—in 1859, in 
London, where Chernyshevsky came from Russia for a few days in order to 
meet Herzen and discuss the political differences that had arisen between 
them. Their conversation, very probably, was not of the most agreeable. 

However, far more united than divided them. Chernyshevsky, 
who was 16 years younger than Herzen, had, from his youth, seen in Iskander 
a teacher and a model for his life. He had been brought up on the democratic 
publications of the 1840s, in which Herzen had occupied a central position. 
They were allies in the struggle for the emancipation of the peasants with 
land, in their unequal duel with the monster of autocracy and the police 
state. 


The Path of Thorns 


The very person of Chernyshevsky, in comparison with Herzen, embodies 
the new, raznochintsy stage in the revolutionary movement. He was born the 
son of a priest, attended a seminary and studied at St. Petersburg University , 
worked as a teacher at a gymnasium and as a journalist. He was an intellec- 
tual in the best, most noble meaning of this ambiguous term. 


ti 
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Nikolai Gavrilovich Chernyshevsky was bom in 1828 in Saratov. His 
childhood was spent in a small wooden house overlooking the Volga which 
is preserved to this day as a national memorial. Religion played a major role 
in the family and the upbringing of the boy, and at the age of 18-20 years 
Chernyshevsky lived through a serious internal crisis when he became a ma- 
terialist and an atheist. His father, however, was a well-educated man with a 
wide-ranging mind and very kind. He was the boy’s first teacher, and his son 
revealed unusual abilities in many spheres. The young Chernyshevsky amazed 
with his knowledge not only the residents of provincial Saratov (which may 
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not appear so surprising), but quickly made himself noticed in the student 
milieu of St. Petersburg. 

Chernyshevsky’s first scholarly interests were linguistics and Russian 
literature, and his first political school was the European revolution of 1848- 
49, and the revolutionary circle of the Petrashevskyites (followers of 
M. V. Petrashevsky), which was forced to disband in 1849. Fortunately he 
was acquainted with only a few members of the circle, and on this occasion 
avoided reprisals. 

Recalling his youth, Chernyshevsky called himself a bibliomaniac—and, 
moreover, he remained one to the end of his life. The volume and range of his 
reading in his student years is quite amazing. Of the socialist authors he was 
most influenced by Fourier. The need to place socialism on an economic basis 
led him to political economy. He read Smith, Ricardo, Malthus, Blanqui’s 
History of Political Economy and several Russian works. He had a good 
knowledge of French, German, Latin and ancient Greek, and in St. Petersburg 
he taught himself English. At the same time, he assiduously studied philoso- 
phy, being most affected by the materialism of Feuerbach. This extraordinari- 
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ly intensive accumulation of knowledge continued while he was at university 
and while teaching in Saratov (1851-1853). In 1853 he moved to St. Peters- 
burg, and soon became an active contributor, and then, to all intents and pur- 
poses, the guiding spirit of Sovremennik, which had gathered together the 
best forces in young democratic literature and Russian social thought. While 
with Sovremennik he worked with N. A. Nekrasov and the literary critic 
N. A. Dobrolyubov, who are also major figures in the history of Russian li- 
terature and social thought. 

Chernyshevsky’s scholarly and literary work spanned a period of only 
about ten years. During the first of these, he and his family suffered harsh 
want, and in order to earn a living he took on every kind of temporary litera- 
ry work. Even when he had become the editor of Sovremennik he was oblig- 
ed to undertake a great deal of hack journalistic work. The volume of his own 
literary work during these years is surprising. Almost all his works on polit- 
ical economy were written and published during the short period from 1857 
to 1862. The majority of these works are commentaries on Ruasian and fo- 
reign economic writings, but under Chernyshevsky’s pen these reviews be- 
came profound and original works. 

The central place in the legacy left behind by this great thinker is taken 
by his works connected with his translation into Russian of book The Princ- 
iples of Political Economy by the famous British scholar John Stuart Mill. In 
his comments on chapters in this book, and in his ‘Essays from Political Eco- 
nomy (according to Mill)’, first published in Sovremennik in 1860-1861, 
Chernyshevsky set out his principal economic ideas. This work was of consid- 
erable significance both for Russian political economy and for Russian revolu- 
tionary thought. Right up to the 1890s it often served among democratic 
youth as an introduction to political economy. It was on the basis of Cherny- 
shevsky and Mill that this science was studied in the student circle joined by 
the Populist revolutionary Alexander Ulyanov, Lenin’s elder brother, who 
was tried and sentenced to death for his involvement in ‘the affair of March 
1, 1887’ (the attempted assassination of Alexander III).' 

In one of the most striking places in this work Chernyshevsky wrote: 
‘However, while accepting as true the main results of the investigations by the 
great ah founders of the science (Smith and Ricardo—A. A.), we do not 
believe that these works constitute the whole truth. In general, they give a 
very satisfactory explanation of those aspects of the matter which they have 
carefully studied, but they were nonetheless men, not gods, and, while no- 
ticing a great deal, they also overlooked a great deal. Their works require 
additional material. This additional material has been provided by thinkers 
whom we consider to be our immediate teachers.” 

In a censored publication Chernyshevsky could not speak more clearly. 
It was a reference to the fact that he intended to combine the scientific basis 
of the classical teaching of political economy with the ideas of the socialists. 
This pat historical task was done by Marx. It is worth noting that Cherny- 
shevsky was the only other man in Europe who approached this task from a 
similar position and at the same time as Marx. 

A long time later, at the beginning of the 20th century, one of the con- 
temporaries and colleagues of Chernyshevsky wrote that: ‘One cannot help 
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but think how much time and energy this thinker had to waste, being obliged 
to occupy himself with such trivia as reviews of badly written stories, when in 
his head were maturing well-constructed politico-economic and _historico- 
philosophical systems which he then did not have the time to develop to their 
full, yet which nonetheless evoked the amazement of the pitilessly exacting 
Karl Marx.” . 

Marx referred more than once to the work done by Chernyshevsky. In 
the afterword to the second edition of the first volume of Capital (1873), 
he commented on Chernyshevsky’s achievements in his critique of bourgeois 
political economy, and called him a ‘great Russian scholar and critic’.* 

The main opponent with whom Chermyshevsky waged battle was serf- 
dom and autocracy. However, he passionately believed that after the victory 
over this foe, the Russian people would not follow the path of capitalist 
development, but would adopt socialism. Like Herzen, he placed his hopes on 
the peasant commune and the spontaneously socialist foundations of life 
among the Russian people. Chernyshevsky’s views differed from those of 
Herzen on two major points. He was free of the liberal illusions of Iskander, 
and always firmly supported a peasant revolution and the revolutionary 
transformation of the commune and the entire social system of Russia. He 
was not as fully dedicated to the concept of ‘Russian exclusiveness’ and con- 
sidered the transition to socialism in the countries of the West to be realistic 
and natural without the medium of the commune. 

In 1859-1861, during the upsurge in the revolutionary-democratic move- 
ment, Chernyshevsky became its recognised theoretical leader. Skilfully 
evading censorship (in this art he was a true master), the editor of Sovremen- 
nik supported in his articles the idea of a peasant revolution and the creation 
in Russia of a revolutionary organisation. He took part in the dissemination 
of proclamations and the creation of the secret society Zemlya i Volya 
(Land and Liberty). His popularity grew among the democratic intelligentsia, 
but the hatred of his powerful enemies also grew. In July 1862, Chernyshev- 
sky was arrested and spent about two years in the Peter and Paul fortress 
prior to and during his trial. The charge was fabricated with the help of pro- 
vocateurs. He was sentenced to seven years penal servitude and permanent 
exile in Siberia. 

A man of books and study, in appearance shy and gentle, Chernyshevsky 
proved to be a courageous fighter in his battle with the autocracy. Cut off 
from the living behind the walls of the Peter and Paul fortress and the palli- 
sades of the Siberian camps, by thousands of kilometres of roadless terrain 
and a vigilant guard, Chernyshevsky continued his revolutionary struggle 
and literary activity—which were both one and the same! 

Chernyshevsky was removed from life while still a young man of 34 
years of age, and such he remained for the overwhelming majority of those 
who wrote their reminiscences of him. Few saw him after 1862. He spent 
twenty-two years in prisons and in exile, and experienced severe physical and 
moral sufferings: loneliness, a harsh climate, illnesses, the brutality of the 
jailors, even iron chains. It was not until 1883 that he was permitted to settle 
in Astrakhan, far from the capital, under police surveillance. In 1889, he was 
transferred by an act of special clemency to his native Saratov, where he died 
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that same year of a cerebral haemorrhage. He had two sons, the younger 
of whom, Mikhail Nikolayevich, devoted his entire life to collecting and 
publishing his father’s works. 

The best people in Russia and Western Europe called for the release of 
Chernyshevsky, expressed their support for him and anathemised his execu- 
tioners. The first amongst them was Herzen, as were also Karl Marx and Fre- 
derick Engels. However, in Russia public opinion was suppressed by tsarism, 
and in Europe there were few who knew, understood and appreciated the role 
of this great thinker and citizen. 


The civil punishment of Chernyshevsky 


At the end of 1883, a correspondent of the London newspaper Daily 
News arrived (‘got through’ in the words of Yu. M. Steklov) to Astrakhan. 
Among the ideas which Ghecayshicviley expressed to his visitor, one attracts 
attention: ‘Chernyshevsky then went on to explain that the true reason for 
his imprisonment and exile was a number of articles having a political and 
economic content, including an analysis of works on political economy by 
John Stuart Mill.” 

So, if the correspondent reported correctly, Chernyshevsky himself 
considered that the main reason for his persecution was his scholarly and li- 
terary activity, particularly in the field of political economy. 


A Critique of Political Economy 


Following in the wake of Belinsky and Herzen, Chernyshevsky func- 
tioned in Russian scholarship and public life primarily as an enlightener. He 
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could be compared to Diderot in France and Lessing in Germany, and in his 
writings we find indications that this was precisely how he understood his 
role. In the sphere of political economy Chernyshevsky saw his task as being 
to bring the ideas of Smith, Ricardo, Malthus and Mill to the Russian reader 
in their integrity, unadulterated by the followers of Say. He also devoted a 
special work to Turgot. Moreover, if, to start with, he placed Malthus on a 
par with Smith and Ricardo (between them), later he subjected Malthus’ 
The Principle of Population to sharp criticism. 

However, this was only the first part of his task. Chernyshevsky per- 
ceived the wholly bourgeois character of classical political economy and saw 
it as useful for Russia only in the struggle against the serf-based system. In 
order to provide an economic substantiation for socialist society he sought to 
supplement it with the ideas of socialism, which were then utopian. In so 
doing, Chernyshevsky made a profound ciritical analysis of classical political 
economy from a socialist standpoint. 

Finally, he directly set himself the task of preventing the spread in Rus- 
sia of bourgeois-apologetic theories, and therefore attacked with his 
characteristic polemic ardour Western and Russian economists of this trend, 
which Marx termed ‘vulgar’. 

Adam Smith had for Chernyshevsky great authority. In his major eco- 
nomic work (alongside his essays on Mill), ‘Capital and Labour’, which is a 
detailed review of a book by I. Ya. Gorlov, he wrote: ‘Adam Smith ... was 
the founder of a new science: he showed the relationship of labour to value, 
the participation of capital in production, the norm of remuneration for la- 


bour, the importance of the division of labour, and made many other discov- 
eries. It would take several pages to list just one tenth pat of them.’ Having 


then noted the contribution made by Ricardo and Malthus, the author 
asked sarcastically: ‘However, it would be interesting to know what new idea 
can be found in the works of those economists who acquired fame after 
Malthus and Ricardo or who flourish today. What discovery in this science 
has been made by Michel Chevalier or Bastiat, by Volovski or Roscher, 
by Rau or even by Jean-Baptiste Say himself.” 

As we can see, Chernyshevsky clearly distinguished the vulgar economists 
from those whose works became classic. He also pointed to the social reasons 
for the ‘degeneration’ of this classical science: its main aim had become the 
defence of a decadent bourgeois social order. 

Economists of the ‘technical’ school, who sought by means of mathemat- 
ical or other non-social methods to analyse the phenomena of the economic 
microworld did not evoke Chernyshevsky’s interest and, indeed, this school 
had still not produced any major works.* 


*It is curious to note that Ogarev, Herzen’s friend and colleague and a man of 
extraordinary intellect and breadth of mind, knew and valued the works of Cournot, 
a pioneer of mathematical methods in economics. However, while frequently citing and 
praising Cournot’s philosophical-mathematical works, Ogarev was rather sceptical about 
Cournot’s belief that mathematical analysis could be applied to economic processes. 
Ogarev was of the opinion that ‘here formalism is being introduced’, that economic 
values were, by their nature, discrete, and that functions in the ‘social world’, unlike 
those in the natural world, were discontinuous (cf. his letter to A. 1. Herzen dated 
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Political economy was, for Chernyshevsky, first and foremost a science 
pointing the way to the socialist transformation of society. G. V. Plekhanov 
writes: ‘For him, as for all other utopian socialists, the main aim of this 
science was not the study of the objective course of the development of 
existing society, but the investigation of what future society should be’.” At 
the same time it should be said that Chernyshevsky differed even from the 
‘patriarchs’ of utopian socialism in that he approached the main economic 
questions of capitalism not only as a critic, but also as an analyst, examining 
these phenomena from the point of view of the interests of the working people. 


The Economic Theory of the Working People 


The ‘theory of the working people’ Chernyshevsky named ‘the theory 
corresponding to the requirements of a new age, in contrast to the outworn 
but still dominant theory, which we will call the theory of the capitalists’.® 
In the following sentence the basic principle of the theory of the working 
people (socialism) is directly linked to Smith’s proposition that value is creat- 
ed exlusively by labour, and therefore, by ‘the rule of common sense (the 
emphasis is mine—A. A.) production should belong to those who produce it. 
The task is to discover by what methods of economic organisation this 
demand of common sense could be satisfied.” Against socialism ‘the fol- 
lowers of the theory of capital’ (Chernyshevsky’s term for bourgeois eco- 
nomists) advance the ‘wild’ concept of the natural and the artificial in eco- 
nomic institutions. However, the ‘naturalness’ of capitalism is merely a con- 
venient formula for glorifying a system which, from a higher and more human 
viewpoint, does not appear natural at all. Equally inept is the assertion that 
socialism is ‘artificial? when, on the contrary, it corresponds to the princi- 
ples of justice and humanity. 

In this extract it is possible to'perceive both the amazing achievements of 
Chernyshevsky, and also the inadequacies of his theory. We see here the fa- 
miliar utopian demand for ‘the full product of labour’ for the workers, and 
the no less utopian view that capitalism contradicts common sense, while 
socialism corresponds to it. 

Chernyshevsky was himself of the opinion that he had only just begun 
the creation of an economic theory of the working people, but had not yet 
had time to set it out in any complete form. On this modest note of promise 
he concludes hig essays on Mill. He was not fated to complete it. We can only 
surmise the form that his system of politico-economic ideas could have taken 
if he had been able to work on it for another 10-15 years. 

For a brief summary of Chernyshevsky’s main ideas in the sphere of 
political economy, we shail turn to the most serious available analysis, which 
is given in Professor N. A. Tsagolov’s The History of Russian Economic 
Thought. 

Tsagolov sees three aspects to Chernyshevsky’s theory of the working 
people: a critique of serfdom, a critique of capitalism, a substantiation of 
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socialism. In terms of its class nature, it represents the ideology of peasant 
democracy, interested above all in the abolition of landed estates and the ex- 
ploitation of the peasants. However, in the conditions existing in Russia, 
peasant democracy was the only social force then capable of fighting for the 
interests of all working people against all exploiting classes and all forms of 
oppression. And the embryonic Russian urban proletariat, together with the 
working class in the West, could be the ally of the peasantry in a revolution 
which would be directed simultaneously against serfdom and capitalism. 

As regards the fundamental problems of political economy, the theory 
of value and distribution, Chernyshevsky inclined to Ricardo and attempted, 
more consistently than the Western utopians, to use his theory against the 
bourgeoisie and in favour of socialism. 

According to Chernyshevsky, under capitalism the operation of the law 
of value is reduced to labour becoming a commodity (which, ‘humanly’ 
speaking, should not be), while exchange value becomes the sole objective of 
production. The genuine value possessed by a commodity is its internal value 
(in effect its social usefulness), but this can become the regulator of produc- 
tion and the proportional balance of production only under socialism. 

Chernyshevsky took the sombre prospects of capitalism for the working 
class in its most extreme variants, and tended to ideas of an iron law of wag- 
es and labour fund. For him this was in no way an argument in favour of 
capitalism (that is, the view that the blame lies with nature and not the social 
system), but, on the contrary, the proof that it is flawed and temporary. 
Chernyshevsky, while allowing the justice of the theory of the labour fund, 
seemed almost maliciously eager to agree with it in order to produce a more 
convincing justification of socialism. 

Cheryshevsky was, one might say, an inspired economist. Penetrating 
and apt remarks and original ideas produced, as it were, off the cuff, are 
scattered through his writings. We will quote just two examples. He wrote 
that modern large-scale and complex production required by its nature a 
change in the attitude of the worker to his labour, the creation of new 
incentives to work: ‘...here it is necessary that remuneration for work be in- 
cluded in the product (and the process?—A. A.) of labour itself, and not in a 
wage, because no wage will be sufficient remuneration for conscientious work, 
and it is becoming more and more difficult for anyone save the worker him- 
self to distinguish between conscientious and negligent work’.’° Chernyshev- 
sky clearly supposed that this is possible only under socialism. We know that 
the problem raised here is very relevant also in contemporary socialist society. 

Amazement is also provoked by Chernyshevsky’s ideas, expressed en 
passant, concerning the problem of the optimal combination of live and ma- 
terialised labour (workers and implements) in the production process, which 
he presented in the form of hypothetical numerical examples which antici- 
pate contemporary analysis by means of production functions." ! 

The peasant nature of Chernyshevsky’s socialism is revealed in the fact 
that, while considering the abolition of private ownership of the means of 
production to be inevitable in principle, he did not clarify the question of 
turning plants and factories over to socialist ownership. ‘His attention is fo- 
cussed on the problem of agrarian relations, their revolutionary change, the 
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replacement of one form of ownership by another. However, nowhere in 
Chernyshevsky’s works do we find any suggestion of expropriating the means 
of production from the capitalists. The plan of expropriation is found only 
in relation to landed property.” ? ; 

Nonetheless Chernyshevsky provided the best example of pre-Marxian 
anti-bourgeois economic ideas. Thanks to the specific conditions existing in 
Russia and, of course, by virtue of his own personal qualities as a scholar and 
revolutionary, he was not infected with the ‘petty-bourgeois illness’ which, 
sooner or later, struck all the West European utopian socialists and other 
critics of capitalism. Although Chernyshevsky’s thinking was directed at 
Russia, he did not seek to set up a dividing wall between Russian and Western 
problems, and with brilliant perception illuminated theoretical questions of 
political economy which are of universal significance. In the work of Cherny- 
shevsky, Russia made in the middle of the 19th century its major contribu- 
tion to the development of world social thought. 

We already know that Chernyshevsky was far from being only an econo- 
mist and sociologist, but was also a philosopher, historian, literary critic and 
belletrist. It would seem appropriate to speak of him in the words of the great 
poet who also pondered painfully on the relationship between Russia and the 
West: 


That Sphinx is Russia. Grieving and exulting, 
And weeping black and bloody tears enough, 
She stares at you, adoring and insulting, 
With love that turns to hate, and hate—to love. 


“You’ is the old Western world. People such as Blok (and one can boldly 
add—Chernyshevsky) hated it as the bulwark of bourgeois barbarity, and 


loved it as the source of enlightenment, culture, science and love of liberty. 


We love cold Science passionately pursued; 
The visionary fire of inspiration; 
The salt of Gallic wit, so subtly shrewd, 


And the grim genius of the German nation.'* 


The Russian ability to assimilate and process ideas born amongst other 
peoples has more than once been an object of amazement. ‘Cold science’ 
and ‘visionary fire’ are images which can easily be associated with features of 
Chernyshevsky’s scholarly and literary work: statistical data from economic 
works, the socialist dreams of Vera Pavlovna in the novel What Is to Be 
Done?, which we will discuss in a separate section. Chernyshevaky showed 
that, together with the national characteristics of the French and German 
genius, the Russian can also understand the sober, pragmatic mind of the 
Anglo-Saxon... 


What Is to Be Done? 


While waiting for his trial, alone in his cell, Chernyshevsky wrote over a 
period of four months a novel which was destined to have an unusual fate and 
a long life. Its adventures began when Nekrasov, having come back from the 
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fortress (where he went to see Chernyshevsky) in a carriage, found that he 
had lost the manuscript and spent several hours in despair until it was, 
thankfully, returned to the office of the editor of Sovremennik by a passer- 
by who happened to lave found it. Having successfully steered the novel past 
the censor, Nekrasov published it anonymously in 1863. As Plekhanov says: 
‘Since the typing press was introduced into Russia and up to our day, no 
printed work has enjoyed in Russia such success as What Is to Be Done? How, 
after that, is one to talk of the pretentiousness of the author, to insist that he 
is not an artist.” 

And indeed, the amazing fact is that, from a literary point of view, 
What Is to Be Done? is frankly rather poor. Moreover, this was willingly 
acknowledged by the author himself. He merely hoped that his lack of liter- 
ary talent would be compensated for by the fact that he had, more accurate- 
ly than anyone else, understood certain things. In Krupskaya’s reminiscences 
of Lenin there is one interesting observation about his literary tastes: ‘Most 
of all he loved Pushkin. However, it was not only the style that he loved. For 
example, he liked Chernyshevsky’s novel What Is to Be Done?, despite its 
unartistic and naive style.” * Lenin spoke of the great influence which the 
novel had had on him in his youth. 

The secret of the unparalleled literary success and public resonance of 
Chernyshevaky’s novel lay in the fact that the author had openly, even asser- 
tively, raised the most important questions which occupied the minds of the 
young Russian intelligentsia and the students. The title ig also worth noting: 
it meant how is the young, thinking person to live, to what is he to aspire, 
for what is he to work? Referring to this, Gorky said that Russian literature 
was the literature of questions. The novel written by the young Herzen was 
entitled Who Is to Blame? 

Strange as it may seem, What Is to Be Done? is a novel about love. It 
is constructed around a theme as old as the world itself—the eternal triangle 
of a woman and two men. At first she loves one, but then joins the other and 
finds happiness with him. Resumed thus, the theme of the novel may appear 
quite trivial. However, this is far from being the case. What Is to Be Done? 
is a novel about a new type of people, about new relationships between 
them, about a new morality. These are free and honest people, and the 
woman is an equal personality alongside the men who herself consciously 
chooses her own destiny, and for whom life is something incomparably more 
than personal happiness alone. 

It may be said (and it was) that the prototype for the heroine of the 
novel, Vera Pavlovna, can be found in Georges Sand, and that the socialist 
utopias of Chernyshevsky breathe the spirit of Charles Fourier. Both of these, 
however, were very popular in Russia in the 1840s and 1850s. The influence 
on Chernyshevsky of French literature and socialist ideas cannot be disputed. 
However, in the first place,what was, for French society after 1848, very 
much a stage they had already passed through was, for Russian society, 
something still involving crucial problems. Secondly, Chernyshevsky did not 
ae copy Georges Sand and Fourier, but wrote a profoundly original 
work, 

Chernyshevsky attempted to draw the contrast between capitalist enter- 
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prise, whose aim is individual profit, and a co-operative production associa- 
tion, a free labour collective, where people worked without the capitalist, 
for themselves. Such is the sewing workshop organised by Vera Pavlovna. 
The seamstresses working in the workshop live as a commune; not only do 
they work together, but also spend their leisure together, study together, 
enjoy themselves together. Their housing and meals are rationally organised. 
In this way, work becomes for them a vital necessity, a natural form of life 
activity, a joy. Yet this is not enough. Chernyshevsky the writer again becomes 
the economust, and offers to the reader the ‘financial accounts’ of the work- 
shop. It seems that, thanks to the higher productivity of their labour, reduc- 
tion in costs and the absence of parasite capitalists, the wages of the seam- 
stresses are two times higher than in ordinary workshops. Furthermore. the 
rational organisation of consumption yields a double saving. As a result, 
the real income of these fortunate women is four times higher than if they 
were to work for ‘employers’. This is precisely what Herzen spoke of: the 
bastion of property and capital will be shaken by ‘calculations. double ac- 
counting, a clear balance of debit and credit’.'° 

Like Fourier, Chernyshevsky places his commune in a private-capitalist 
setting. But he already sees that they cannot count on the peaceful transfor- 
mation of society by the spread of such labour associations. ‘What a pity 
that these sewing workshops don’t have the possibility of developing...’, 
says Vera Pavlovna.'’ The point is clear: neither their competitors nor the 
authorities will permit it. In a version omitted from the published text for 
censorship reasons, there is a direct reference to interference by the police. 

The famous ‘dreams’ of Vera Pavlovna draw a utopian picture of the 
future society. Private property is abolished. Alienation of the individual 
from the process and results of his labour has disappeared. Labour has be- 
come highly productive thanks to machines. Important steps have been taken 
towards distribution according ,to need: ordinary, average consumption 
necessary for living is ensured free of charge (‘there are no bills’) but ‘for 
each special item or fancy—a bill’.'® 

Thanks to the creative power of free labour, people change the natural 
world; they win new lands from the desert. (It is worth remembering that 
today, in the 70s and 80s of the 20th century, the Sahara is advancing men- 
acingly, and the capitalist system of economic management cannot or will not 
help!). Chernyshevsky foresaw not only a change in the nature of work, but 
new, healthy, truly human forms of leisure, relaxation and social intercourse. 
This paean to the wonderful future concludes with a summons: ‘Strive to- 
wards this, work for this, bring it closer, bring from it into the present all that 
you can!”!? 

Yes, it is a fantasy and a utopia, but a noble and humane dream of the 
future, and mankind needs such a dream. Existing socialism, albeit in 
different forms, embodies in our present certain aspects of this dream. 

However, in contrast to the innate visionary that was Fourier, Cherny- 
shevsky was a thorough-going realist, a man who had both feet firmly planted 
on the soil of reality. He opposed the harmful fantasies of the official and 
unofficial slavophiles in which Russia was ‘destined’ to show to ‘the old 
world’ some original and wonderful forms of social development. Here his 
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weapon was sarcasm: ‘...the slavophiles have such a special sense of sight that 

whatever muck they see in our midst, any muck, provided it is our muck, 

appears marvellous and exceptionally useful for reanimating a dying Eu- 
320 . te . . : . . ¢ 

rope.” Nationalistic boasting was inherently objectionable to him. 


The Populist Movement 


The arrest and trial of Chernvshevsky and his colleagues was one of the 
symptoms of the end of the period of ‘reform and liberalism’ which began 
after the death of Nicholas I. As Dostoyevsky wrote, not without irony, it 
was ‘that same period when, with such irrepressible force, and with such 
touchingly naive enthusiasm, there hegan that renaissance of our beloved 
fatherland and the desire of all its chivalrous sons for a new destiny and 
hope’. 

Russia was again Europeanised: in addition to the abolition of serfdom 
there was also a reform of the courts (trial by jury was introduced), militarv 
reform (a modem army was created on the basis of universal conscription), 
and provincial government reform (new local administrative bodies known as 
zemstvos were introduced). All of these reforms created favourable condi- 
tions for bourgeois development. 

Yet, however significant these reforms, they only brushed the surface of 
the life of the mass of the people. The millions that constituted the Russian 
peasantry remained the poorest, most uneducated and oppressed section of 
the population in Europe. In his poetry, Nekrasov gave powerful expression 
to these sentiments of disillusionment and bitterness: ‘In place of the chains 
of serfdom, people have invented many others’. As early as 1861-1862, 
students at Moscow and St. Petersburg universities demonstrated against 
autocracy and were subjected to harsh reprisals. 

The Polish uprising of 1863-1864 seriously frightened the Tsar and the 
landowners although, contrary to the hopes of the revolutionaries, it did not 
spread to Russian gubernias but remained an essentially national movement. 
Karakozov’s attempted assassination of Alexader I] on April 4, 1866, 
provoked a new wave of reaction. 

However, together with reaction, and in response to it, there arose a new 
revolutionary movement which proved incomparably more powerful and 
dangerous for the autocracy than the aristocratic Decembrists and Herzen. 
A new force was gradually taking shape in Russia—raznochintsy revolution- 
aries who had learned from Herzen and Chernyshevsky, but who went further 
in their struggle against tsarism. These revolutionaries came mainly from 
among the students, whose composition by the 1860s-1870s had undergone 
radical change. Alongside students from noble, though often impoverished, 
families, the university lecture halls were filled with students whose parents 
belonged to lower middle classes, merchants, the clergy and, in rare cases, 
the peasantry. 

At the end of the 1860s the tsarist government brought down further 
reprisals on rebellious students. Some universities were temporarily closed 
and hundreds of students expelled. Russian youth replied to this with its 
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‘movement to the people’. Young men and women left for the countryside 
in order to bring education and medical care to the peasants, and also con- 
duct among them revolutionary propaganda. The peasants by no means 
always gave a friendly welcome to these enlighteners and propagendists: time 
and again the peasants reported them to the authorities and helped to catch 
them. The ‘movement to the people’ demanded from those who took part in 
it courage, dedication, patience and genuine love for the ignorant people. 

These circumstances gave rise to populism, the ideology and revolution- 
ary practice of which played a major role in the development of social con- 
sciousness in Russia. From the 1860s to the 1890s, the development of 
socio-economic ideas took place to a large extent within the framework of 
populism. Russian Marxism, social-democracy and the working-class move- 
ment emerged as the heir to and continuation of the revolutionary activity of 
the populists but also in implacable struggle against the populist peasant 
ideology and its influence on the masses. In the 20th century the populist 
movement producted the party of socialist-revolutionaries (SRs) who, in 
1917-1918, shifted from a struggle against the autocracy to a struggle against 
the Bolsheviks, and slid into counter-revolution. The last prime minister of 
the bourgeois government in Russia, A. F. Kerensky, belonged to this party. 

However, we must return to the sixties and seventies of the 19th cen- 
tury, when the most important aspect of the populist movement was its 
revolutionary-democratic dimension, its struggle against the tsarist govern- 
ment and the landowning aristocracy. 

As far back as 1851 Herzen had produced a vivid formula which summed 
up in embryonic form the essence of populist ideas: ‘The man of the future 
in Russia is the peasant just as in France he is the worker.” The populists 
opposed serfdom and autocracy to achieve the emancipation of the peasants 
and their provision with land. However, they did not want to see happen in 
Russia what had happened in France at the end of the 18th and beginning of 
the 19th centuries: the formation of a mass of small, independent farms with 
a powerful charge of individualism and egoism. The populists believed that 
the national character of the Russian people contained within it a different 
principle—collectivism. They believed in the viability of the Russian rural 
commune and supposed that it could become the cell of socialism. Lenin 
termed the populist ideology of this period peasant socialism. He wrote: 
‘Faith in a special order, in the communal system of Russian life; hence— 
faith in the possibility of a peasant socialist revolution—that is what inspired 
them and roused dozens and hundreds of people to wage a heroic struggle 
against the government.’?* 

It must be remembered that revolutionary populism contained various 
trends which differed from each other both as regards their theoretical views 
and their methods of revolutionary struggle. Later we will examine the main 
trends and their representatives, among whom were people of profound 
thought, great revolutionary energy and personal courage. Without them one 
cannot reconstruct a history of Russian socio-economic thought during 
this time. Here, however, the author wishes to survey populism from, so to 
speak, a bird’s eye view, identify its most characteristic and most historically 
important feature. 
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The most observant and intelligent among the populists of the 1860s and 
1870s saw that capitalism was developing in Russia. More than that, to them 
goes the credit of being the first to raise in scientific and practical terms the 

uestion of Russian capitalism, its forms and features and its significance for 
Ae liberation struggle of the revolutionaries. They saw and expressed in their 
writings the fact that the peasant commune was being undermined and de- 
stroyed by the development of capitalism in the village—by the wealthy peas- 
ants, the money-lenders and the traders. 

However, the populists refused to recognise the objective laws of such 
development, nor did they wish to see that large-scale production, both in 
industry and in agriculture, could, in the actual conditions existing in Russia 
at that time, be only capitalist. Most importantly: they did not want capital- 
ist development, and were inclined to take for reality their wishes. Even while 
seeing elements of capitalism, many populists continued to assert that the 
conditions for capitalism did not exist in Russia. The elements of such 
development that already existed in their day they considered to be alien, 
unnatural and capable of being overcome en route to peasant socialism. They 
declared that Russia could and must avoid the evils of proletarianisation. 
They envisaged the development of industry as taking place in small-scale 
enterprises which would constitute ‘work association’ (a form of co-oper- 
ative) property. In the factory worker they saw the old peasant, and placed 
their hopes in his spontaneously socialist psychology deriving from that same 
rural commune. 

This faith in the spontaneous socialism of the people did not prevent the 
populists from considering that people politically inert and passive. In this 
respect they relied above all on the revolutionary intelligentsia, on the criti- 
cally-minded individuals. In giving the subjective, personal factor a decisive 
role in the revolutionary movement, they were also inclined to exaggerate the 
role of the individual in the enemy camp. Hence their transition to the tactic 
of individual terror against public figures in the autocratic government. After 
several unsuccessful assassination attempts, the members of the populist rev- 
olutionary organisation Narodnaya Volya (The People’s Will) killed 
Alexander II in 1881. 

Could Russia, in the second half of the 19th century, have moved to- 
wards socialism avoiding capitalism? Could the rural commune have served 
for this purpose? Speaking purely theoretically, the answer is—yes. Marx and 
Engels wrote in 1882: ‘If the Russian revolution becomes the signal for a 
proletarian revolution in the West, so that both complement each other, the 
present Russian common ownership of land may serve as the starting-point 
for a communist development.** At the same time, they spoke out aherply 
against nationalist and pan-Slavist tendencies within the movement, against 
the idealisation of the patriarchal life-style of the peasantry. 

The basic condition of non-capitalist development in Russia—a simul- 
taneous proletarian revolution in the West—did not exist. On the contrary, 
in the West capitalism was surging powerfully ahead and irresistibly draw- 


ing backward Russia into its orbit. The capitalist development of Russia be- 
came unavoidable, historically inevitable and progressive. The more quickly 
and intensively this came about, the more numerous became the working 
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class, and the stronger became the objective and subjective prerequisites of a 
socialist revolution. 

This dialectic of history was something the populists were not able to 
grasp. Their support of the commune and opposition to the development of 
industry became increasingly a reactionary utopia. By the eighties and nine- 
ties revolutionary populism had given way to liberal populism, which was on 
many points inclined to compromise with the autocracy. Indeed, the idea of a 
‘divine nation’ and a ‘special path’ for Russia was wholly official. 

In A. K. Tolstoi’s brilliant satire, ‘The Dream of Popov’, the minister, 
who has assimilated populist, or perhaps slavophile phraseology, and who 
skilfully adapts it to monarchism, ‘criticises’ America for the fact that ‘there 
property reigns, and capital’, and Britain for the fact that she ‘has stained 
the order of life with legality’. Naturally, one’s own native lack of law is 
better than foreign legality. In meaninglessly pretentious phrases, the minister 
sketches his picture of the ‘special’ path of development for Russia: 


Nay, gentlemen, pray now: ’tis Russia’s fate 
To fuse the past and present and create 

A state of things which is supposed to be 
Peculiar to all ages. Then will she, 

Upon this slab of granite firmly standing, 

To all who have and who have not disclose 

A spring of common labour, thus commanding 
Respect and awe... "Tis clear, I do suppose.*** 


From this it is evident that populism ‘absorbed’ from the political 
right people who were infinitely removed from the mass of the nation. How- 
ever, this cannot but cast aspersions on the achievement of the best represen- 
tatives of this large social movement, which played a major role in the 
history of Russia. 


Fated to Prison, Exile and Emigration 


Populism began on a very revolutionary note. In the proclamation ‘To 
the Young Generation’ (1861), which is considered to be one of the earliest 
expressions of populist views, the authors, in addition to their propaganda in 
support of the commune, call for autocracy to be replaced by ‘elective and 
restricted’ authority, and are prepared, if there is no other solution, to consid- 
er the physical extermination of the aristocracy. ° 

The tsarist government constantly hunted out populists, although the se- 
verity of the reprisals varied according to the situation in the country, and the 
authorities sought to make a distinction between the terrorists and the 
peaceful proponents. 

It is hard to find among the leaders and ideologists of populism, what- 
ever trend they belonged to, a man who was not harried in one way or anoth- 


* Translated by Irina Zheleznova. 
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er. This is true also of those who gave the most profound expression to the 
socio-economic ideas of the populist movement. 

In the legal press, the populists were able to discuss only theoretical and 
specific economic problems. Like Chernyshevsky, populist writers and pub- 
licists were obliged to have recourse to allegory in order to evade the censor. 
An outstanding master of this art was Saltykov-Shchedrin, who sympathised 
with the populists, although he had a broader view of many questions. In 
1868 the popular journal Otechestvenniye Zapiski passed into the hands of 
populists and those close to them. Alongside belletristic literature, it printed 
publicistic and scholarly articles by their theoreticians. Gradually the author- 
ities placed restrictions on the journal, and in 1884 they banned it, declar- 
ing in a special government communique that the editorial board included a 
considerable number of people with criminal intentions. 

The illegal and emigre press openly set the task of a revolutionary coup 
and the introduction of the principles of socialism into the new society. 

As regards the means and purposes of this coup, and the form to be as- 
sumed by this future socialism, different trends within populism were occa- 
sionally in considerable disagreement. However, they were united by two 
ideas: first, a coup from above, carried out by a group of revolutionaries and, 
secondly, the peasant-communal basis of socialism. In the programme of the 
executive committee of the party Narodnaya Volya (1881), this was ex- 
pressed as follows: ‘In our basic convictions we are socialists and populists... 
In view of the oppression of the people, in view of the fact that the govern- 
ment, by partial repressions, is able to hold back a general revolutionary 
movement for a very considerable time, the party must take upon itself the 
initiative of the coup itself, and not wait for that moment when the people 
will no longer need the party... By this coup we will achieve: firstly, that the 
development of the people will from now on take place independently, in 
accord with its will and inclinations; secondly, that in our Russian life re- 
cognition and support will be given to many purely socialist principles com- 
mon to us and the people.” ” 

Mention was made earlier of the name of Mikhail Bakunin in connection 
with Herzen’s Letters to an Old Friend. There we could already see that 
Bakunin was preaching the ideas of anarchism and revolutionary adventurism. 
In a private letter Herzen once said directly to Bakunin that he suffered from 
‘the itch for revolutionary activity’. 

The ideas and activity of Bakunin still attract attention in the West. 
Suffice it to mention the book by a veteran of the French working-class and 
communist movement, Jacques Duclos, Bakunin and Marx. The Shadow and 
the Light (Bakounine et Marx. Ombre et lumiére, Plon, Paris, 1974) which 
reveals the tenacity of Bakunin’s left-wing ideas and their danger for the 
revolutionaries of our day. 

However, in the sixties and seventies of the last century, when Russian 
youth desperately sought inspiring revolutionary ideas, Bakunin, with his 
message of immediate action, universal negation and destruction, had an enor- 
mous influence, and for a certain period became the ruler of minds. A major 
role in this was played by the literary form of his furious proclamations, 
and his reputation as a fearless revolutionary and fighter. Comparing Ba- 
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kunin with the more moderate supporters of gradual preparatory propaganda 
work among the peasants, one Soviet author writes: ‘Bakuninism captivated 
the minds and imagination of young people, corresponded more to their 
revolutionary mood.”?® 

Bakunin’s life is unusual. He was born into an old aristocratic family in 
1814, graduated from a military academy, and served for a short period as an 
officer, but his thirst for knowledge and his rebelliousness—features that 
remained with him all his life—obliged him to leave the army, brought him in- 
to contact with young intellectual writers and then drove him abroad. For his 
connections with revolutionaries and his refusal to return to Russia on the 
orders of the government, he was condemned, in 1844, to permanent exile 
and stripped of all rights. The revolution of 1848-1849 provided an outlet 
for his colossal energy and stormy temperament. He took part in the events in 
Paris, fought at the barricades in Prague and Dresden. Condemned to death 
by courts in Saxony and Austria, he was handed over to the Russian authori- 
ties and spent six years in the dreadful cells of the Peter and Paul and Schlis- 
selburg fortresses. From prison he wrote a repentant letter to Nicholas I 
which was discovered only after 1917, and which has been variously assessed 
from both the political and the moral point of view. In 1857 Bakunin was 
exiled to Eastern Siberia, from where he escaped via Japan to Northern Amer- 
ica. He spent the last years of his life in Western Europe. Towards Marx 
Bakunin had mixed feelings of great respect and acute dislike. Having become 
a member of the International Working Men’s Association led by Marx (the 
First International), he soon attempted to form his own splinter group within 
it which did not wish to conduct persistent propaganda and mobilising work 
among the workers, but was inclined to anarchist ideas and the methods of 
revolutionary conspiracy. 

In 1842, Bakunin and his supporters were expelled from the Internation- 
al. This event marked the beginning of a long battle between Marxist social- 
ism and the anarchist movement. 

The years did not tame Bakunin. In 1870 he attempted to become the 
leader of a workers’ uprising in Lyons, and in 1874 joined in an anarchist 
conspiracy in Bologna. He died in 1876 in Bern, where he is buried. 

The name of Bakunin is connected with the famous and scandalous 
‘Nechayev affair’. A young anarchist, Sergei Nechayev, created a secret rev- 
olutionary organisation in Russia which fought against the autocracy. Ne- 
chayev preached and practised the permissibility of any and all methods of 
ara including terror, intimidation, blackmail, deception—in relation both 
to the adversaries and to members of his own organisation. The apotheosis 
of this activity was the collective murder, in 1869, of a Moscow student 
whom Nechayev suspected, without evidence, of deserting the cause. Nechay- 
ev himself managed to flee abroad, but the members of his organisation ap- 
peared in court. The loudly publicised trial in 1871 inflicted serious damage 
on the young Russian revolutionary movement. Dostoyevsky’s novel The 
Possessed is a remarkable literary memorial of this period and Nechayevism. 

While abroad, Nechayev succeeded in winning the friendship of Bakunin. 
Although it would seem that the old revolutionary was far from sharing all 
Nechayev’s ideas, he in effect supported Nechayev with his not inconsiderable 
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prestige. It is worth noting that the more perceptive and principled Herzen 
viewed Nechayev with distrust. 

In Geneva Bakunin and Nechayev collaborated in the publication of two 
issues of the journal The People’s Judgment. One article in particular attracts 
attention—‘The Main Principles of the Future Social System’—the system 
which will arise after a successful coup and the transfer of power into the 
hands of ‘our committee’, that is, a group of people which will accord Ne- 
chayev dictatorial power. Compulsory physical labour for all, the strictest 
reglamentation of the life of each member of society, the suppression of indi- 
viduality, the absence of any private life, and harsh penalties for any infringe- 
ment—such is the ‘renewal’ promised by Nechayev. 

Referring to this horrendous programme, Marx and Engels wrote: ‘What 
a beautiful model of barrack-room communism! Here you have it all: com- 
munal eating, communal sleeping, assessors and offices regulating education, 
production, consumption, in a word, all social activity, and to crown it all, 
our Committee, anonymous and unknown to anyone, as the supreme direc- 
tor.’ 

Since then the programme for barrack-room communism appeared many 
times in the world of ideas. Attempts to implement it in practice twisted 
people’s lives. Anarchism, the denial of any state authority, in fact becomes 
the most ruthless dictatorship. 

Nechayev’s own life ended in the Peter and Paul fortress, after ten years 
of imprisonment: Switzerland handed him over to the tsarist authorities as a 
convicted criminal, but the Russian authorities treated him as a political 
prisoner. While noting the harmful and dangerous aspects of Nechayev’s 
activity, we cannot however fail to see that he was an implacable and coura- 
geous opponent of the autocracy. Such deviations were inevitable in the early 
stages of the revolutionary movement. 

Among the 80 or so people tried in connection with the ‘Nechayev 
affair’ there was a young and talented publicist, Pyotr Nikitich Tkachev, an 
impoverished aristocrat by origin, and a barrister’s assistant by profession. By 
this time he had already made a name for himself with his left-wing articles, 
and had also been imprisoned in several St. Petersburg prisons on various 
political charges. In this instance, his imprisonment pending trial and under 
court sentence amounted to approximately three years, and on his release 
from prison he was exiled to his home in the Pskov gubernia. From there 
Tkachev soon fled abroad, and spent the rest of his life as an emigre, dying in 
Paris in 1885 at the age of 41. 

Tkachev’s literary style is reminiscent of Bakunin, many of whose ideas 
he also shared. However, he expected the imminent revolution to be brought 
about not by spontaneous uprisings but by a conspiracy involving a revolu- 
tionary organisation operating under iron discipline. Tkachev despised legal 
political activity by revolutionaries and mocked the painstaking work of the 
populist propagandists. He and his followers are sometimes called the Rus- 
sian Jacobins or Russian Blanquists, after the French revolutionary and con- 
spirator, Auguste Blanqui. While living in Paris, Tkachev did, in fact, con- 
tribute to the newspaper published by the French Blanquists. 

Tkachev considered the seizure of power to be a possible and relatively 
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easy matter. In his opinion, the autocracy had no roots in Russian society, 
and it could be brought down by one decisive, well-prepared blow. The in- 
volvement of the people in the revolution he delayed till later. In the future 
he anticipated a socialist society, whose basis was to be that very same rural 
commune, transformed by means of complete collective ownership and 
collective labour. 

In a number of articles written in 1874-1875, Engels was severely critical 
of Tkachev’s position, and his criticism remains relevant to this day. He re- 
vealed the dangerous and pernicious nature of Tkachev’s recklessness, and 
his refusal to work to draw the mass of the working people onto the side of 
the revolution. In Russia a revolutionary situation was undoubtedly maturing, 
he wrote, but it was precisely for this reason that persistence, restraint and 
patient work among the people were necessary, whereas ‘a premature attempt 
at an uprising ... will again force the propertied classes into the arms of the 
government” © and reduce the revolution’s chances of success. 

However, Tkachev also made his contribution to Russian socialism. He 
was one of the first to elaborate the principles on which to organise a revo- 
lutionary party, and to speak of the science and the art of revolution. Tka- 
chev’s ideas were congenial to the Narodnaya Volya, and its activity, even 
its very failure (regicide of 1881, which did not shake the autocracy), 
played their part in making the Russian revolutionary movement go over 
to Marxism. 

In recent years Tkachev has attracted considerable attention amon 
Western historians. There is a tendency to represent him as ‘the first Bolshe- 
vik’, as the inventor of Bolshevik revolutionary tactics.*! This is inaccurate: 
the Bolsheviks acted as proletarian revolutionaries and always rejected the 
concept of a conspiracy. The excellent book by the Soviet scholar 
B. M. Shakhmatov contains a balanced assessment of Tkachev’s ideas and a 
substantiated reply to their contemporary Western interpreters.” 

Tkachev’s principal opponent in discussions among populist revolutiona- 
ries in the 1870s was Pyotr Lavrovich Lavrov, a prominent sociologist and 
publicist, the patriarch of Russian socialism, who knew Marx and Engels and 
corresponded with them for many years. One could say that if Tkachev be- 
came a revolutionary through ideas, Lavrov became one through circum- 
stance. Born in 1823 into a prosperous aristocratic family, Lavrov was, in the 
1860s, a colonel, a professor of mathematics at a military academy, and a 
contributor to and editor of specialised publications. The degree of his in- 
volvement in revolutionary circles at that time has still not been clarified, but 
he was closely acquainted with Chernyshevaky and many others who, in the 
reaction which began in the middle of the decade, found themselves ‘polit- 
ical criminals’. After the attempted assassination by Karakozov, the police 
arrested Lavrov along with other suspected persons. Although it proved im- 
possible to bring any serious charge against him, he was dismissed from his 
work and exiled to the Vologda gubernia, where he wrote his Historical Letters, 
a landmark in Russian sociology. In 1870 young revolutionaries organised his 
escape abroad. He died in 1900, having never seen his native land again. 

Ye. A. Stakenschneider, who is famous for her memoirs and who knew 
Lavrov as a cultured, intelligent and liberal man but knew little about the 
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other side of his life, wrote with sad indignation: ‘Thus ended for him the life 
of an equal citizen, a professor and universally respected man in his native 
land, a man for whom there should have been an honourable, and perhaps 
even brilliant future. * 

Lavrov was caught up in the stormy events taking place in Europe. He 
became a member of the First International, took an active part in the Paris 
Commune and gradually became a central figure among Russian revolutionary 
emigres. In 1873, Lavrov began to publish the magazine (later the newspaper) 
Vperyod (Forward), which played a major role in uniting the populist revo- 
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lutionaries and defining their position both in exile abroad and in Russia. 
Even here, in the programme of this journal, he had already adopted a clear 
stand against the followers of Bakunin and Blanquists, which rapidly led to a 
break with Tkachev, whom he tried to draw into collaboration. Lavrov 
wrote: ‘We accord first place to the proposition that the reorganisation of 
Russian society must take place not only with the aim of the people’s wel- 
fare, not only for the people, but also by means of the people. The modern 
Russian activist must, in our opinion, leave behind him the outworn idea that 
the people can have imposed upon them revolutionary ideas elaborated by a 
small group comprising the more advanced minority, that revolutionary 
socialists, having overthrown the central government by a successful uprising, 
can take its place and introduce a new order by legislation, thereby bringing 
blessings to the unprepared masses. We do not wish a new coercive power in 
place of the old one, whatever might be the source of this new power.» * 
However, Lavrov never substituted propaganda for revolution. When his 
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supporters began to incline more and more to peaceful coexistence with 
tsarism, he found the courage to break with them. 

As a thinker and a man, Lavrov was an exceptionally complex and mul- 
tifaceted individual. According to contemporary Soviet researchers, he was a 
transitional figure en route from revolutionary populism to Marxism and 
working-class social democracy.° * He was one of those populists who, in the 
1880s, were able to recognise to some extent the utopian and illusory nature 
of hopes placed in the rural commune and the socialist instincts of the 
Russian peasantry, and also the inevitable and unavoidable reality of the 
development of capitalism in Russia. Plekhanov underwent a similar drastic 
shift, and more decisively and fruitfully, but he was over thirty years younger! 
He was less burdened with accepted concepts and deep-rooted cliches. 

Unlike the three pillars of the emigre community (Bakunin, Tkachev and 
Lavrov), Nikolai Konstantinovich Mikhailovsky lived all his life in Russia. 
Perhaps he thought, in the words of another talented populist writer, V. V. 
Bervi (Flerovaky) ‘that abroad there are already too many writers without 
readers, that at present one who is interested in politics can be really active in 
Russia’.*® In contrast to Lavrov, Mikhailovsky’s thinking evolved not towards 
scientific socialism, but towards liberal imitative populism. In the 1890s he 
was one of the leaders of liberal populism, and engaged in bitter polemics 
with the Russian Marxists. As Normano says: ‘Mikhailovsky signifies the final 
split of Russian socialist thought into two camps—that of Marxian labor and 
that of national agrarian Populism, the last appearing in different clothes and 
disguises.’ 

Nee the ‘removal’ of Chernyshevaky, the early death of Pisarev and the 
flight abroad of Tkachev, Mikhailovsky, born in 1842, was the best literary 
critic and publicist in the left-wing camp. To the end of his life he enjoyed 
extraordinary popularity among the Russian intelligentsia and students. In 
the late seventies and early eighties, when Narodnaya Volya was particularly 
active, Mikhailovsky was close to its leadership. He was fortunate: he suffered 
‘only’ repeated exile from St. Petersburg for his connections with revolutiona- 
ry organisations and participation in demonstrations. 

In 1918 the new Soviet authorities erected in the Alexandrovsky gardens, 
by the walls of the Moscow Kremlin, a monument to prominent figures in 
West European and Russian socialism. Together with great precursors such as 
Thomas More, Saint-Simon and Fourier, with Marx and Engels, Lassalle and 
Bebel, there are inscribed on the granite obelisk the names of Chernyshevsky, 
Bakunin, Lavrov, Mikhailovsky and Plekhanov.’ ® 
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] 2 The Liberal Professors. Chuprov 


The meaning of the word liberal, and liberalism changed over the 
course of the 19th century. During the first fifty years, the characteristic 
feature of liberalism was its opposition to serfdom and autocracy. This was an 
almost exclusively aristocratic liberalism, but in its objective significance and 
tendency it was directed towards bourgeois transformation. Only in the sec- 
ond half of the century did there emerge specifically bourgeois liberalism, 
sometimes closely interwoven with aristocratic liberalism. By somewhat 
abusing these rather relative terms, some authors place Vernadsky, for exam- 
ple, among the bourgeois liberals, and others—among the aristocratic.' 

The progressive content of liberalism was preserved for as long as 
it called for bourgeois development in opposition to serfdom and autocracy, 
for political liberties and bourgeois democracy. From time to time the tsarist 
authorities persecuted the liberals, although their distinguishing feature was 
always their rejection of revolutionary forms of struggle. 

A characteristic aspect of liberalism in the second half of the cen- 
tury was its inclination to compromise with the autocracy, its fear of a 
popular revolution, and opposition ‘to revolutionary democrats and socialists. 
Herzen and Chernyshevsky had already castigated such liberals, and from that 
time on various epithets came to be attached to the word liberalism, euch as 
degenerate, toothless, pathetic. Russian liberalism continued to evolve right 
up to 1917, but invariably preserved, in the words of Lenin, the features of 
‘narrow-mindedness, half-heartedness and cowardice’.? The political embo- 
diment of liberalism was the party of constitutional democrats (the Cadets), 
created in 1905, which played a major role in the provisional government in 
1917 and was removed from the historical arena by the October revolu- 
tion. 

Towards the end of their lives, the liberal professors we are now 
about to discuss—such famous figures as A. I. Chuprov and M. M. Kovalev- 
sky—found themselves close to the Cadet party. However, our account 
remains basically within the confines of the 19th century, and then their 
activity was progreasive and constructive. 

The citadel of the Moscow liberals in the seventies to the nineties 
was the university. Their liberalism had a populist overtone and was often to 
some extent opposed to the government. Professor Chuprov was the most 
notable amongst these professors. In St. Petersburg there existed a different 
kind of liberals, those who had taken part in the reforms of the 1860s and 
had retained their positions at court, in the state apparatus, in the Academy 
of Sciences, in prestigious journals. The recognised head of the St. Petersburg 
liberals was Academician V. P. Bezobrazov. 
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These were men of the new, bourgeois age. Their scholarly work contrib- 
uted significantly to raising the international prestige of Russian social sci- 
ence. If, in the middle of the century, the West could ignore that science, by 
the end of the century this was already impossible. Marx and Engels knew 
and valued the works of a whole pleiad of Russian thinkers of the second 
half of the century. 


Moscow University 


These words mean a great deal for Russian and Soviet people. Founded 
in 1755 by Lomonosov, this first Russian university has a wealth of scientific, 
cultural and social traditions. Russian universities developed at the heart of 
major commercial and industrial centres. This helped to increase their role in 
social life. By 1861, Russia had six universities: in Moscow, St. Petersburg, 

Kiev, Kharkov, Kazan and Derpt. The last of these, moreover, was half Ger- 
man and had its own marked characteristics. 

Even in the reign of Nicholas I, when the Russian universities dragged out 
a miserable existence, Moscow University was distinguished by a spirit of 
independence and free-thinking. In the 1840s and 1850s its best traditions 
were embodied in the noble personality of the professor and historian Timo- 
fei Granovsky, and of his favourite student, Babst, who, after Vernadsky, 
headed the department of political economy and statistics. During the prepa- 
rations for and the implementation of the peasant reform, two parties formed 
among the university professors—the young liberals and the old conserva- 
tives. By the beginning of the 1870s, ie influence of the first had increased, 
although sometimes they suffered defeats and losses. Liberal professors 
spoke out increasingly in defence of students who were suffering reprisals 
from the authorities for political ‘disorders’, and new, comradely relations 
formed between the two. 

Moscow University was not only the oldest but also the largest of the 
family of Russian universities. In 1884 the student register numbered around 
three thousand. Moscow also had other institutions of higher education, in- 
cluding courses for women. The Moscow students constituted an imposing 
force that the authorities were obliged to take into account. From 1861-62 
onwards, revolutionary and liberation ideas began to take root among the stu- 
dents. A circle was formed in Moscow University, and Karakozov, who at- 
tempted to assassinate Alexander II in 1866, was a member of this circle. 
Nechayev conducted his propaganda among the Moscow students, and many 
of the populist revolutionaries of the seventies and eighties had links with 
Moscow University. In the nineties the first Marxist circles appeared. Political 
passions simmered in the corridors and lecture-halls. As Lenin wrote, students 
‘..are the most responsive section of the intelligentsia and the intelligentsia 
are so called Pics because they most consciously, most resolutely and most 
accurately reflect and express the development of class interests and political 
groupings in society as a whole’. In this article (1903), there is yet another 
comment by Lenin which attracts attention and sheds light on the particular 
social role of universities in Russia. He remarked that the existing conditions 
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of social life in Russia ‘render ... extremely difficult any manifestation of 
political discontent except through the universities’.’ If this was true at the 
beginning of the 20th century, when there already existed an organised work- 
ing-class movement and a social-democratic party, it was many times more 
so between the sixties and nineties of the 19th century. 

The social composition of the student body had become by this time 
different from what it had been in the days of Herzen. Although there were 
atill almost no students from the working class or peasantry, students from 
aristocratic families of modest means, families of middle and low-ranking of- 
ficials, the clergy, merchants and traders, were taking the place of students 
from the titled and wealthy nobility. Often they had to eke out their money, 
went without or survived by giving leasons... 

This student milieu was not only influenced by, but itself influenced the 
professors. Reactionary, and also simply incompetent, untalented professors 
found life difficult at Moscow University, and not a few instances are known 
of their being obliged to leave the University as a result of student opposition. 
When the liberal professor of financial law, I. 1. Yanzhul, who was popular 
with the students, refused to comply, in 1894, with a student demand that he 
cancel lectures on a day chosen for protest, he had to face a special students’ 
‘court’. The Yanzhul affair was ‘dropped’ only because of his popular repu- 
tation. 

The intensive social and political life of the university not only did not 
impede scholarship but, as one might expect, fertilised and stimulated it. 
The list of stars of world magnitude among the professors at Moscow Univer- 
sity during that period is similar to the present list of Nobel Prize winners 
from Harvard, Oxford or Berkeley. It included such outstanding scholars as 
the biologist K. A. Timiryazev, the physicist A. G. Stoletov, the historian 
V.O. Klyuchevsky and, of course, many others. In such a milieu and in such 
circumstances, lack of talent also could not survive in the departments which 
taught economic science and law. 

Ivan Kondratyevich Babet, the author of an interesting work on the great 
financial planner John Law, moved from Kazan University to Moscow Uni- 
versity in 1857, and soon found himself in the left wing of liberalism. His 
activity during those years won the praise of both Herzen and Chernyshevsky. 
His speech at Kazan University, printed in 1857, contained an entire pro- 
gramme for bourgeois-democratic changes. He declared: ‘internecine strife, 
the battle of political parties, invasions, pestilence, starvation, cannot have 
such lethal effects on national prosperity as a despotic and arbitrary govern- 
ment. 

In the first half of 1860, Babst delivered at Moscow University a cycle 
of public lectures in which he set out in simple form the basic problems of 
political economy. These lectures breathed the spirit of opposition to serf- 
dom and autocracy. Like the great Adam Smith, Babst criticised the extremes 
of capitalist exploitation and, for example, declared: ‘A happy destiny 
awaits the workers’ associations—to haul the worker out of his dependence 
upon capital and make him an independent member of industry... A great 
future everywhere awaits the workers’ associations”. 

Babst was possibly the first Russian professor to expound some of the 
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ideas of Marx in his lectures. In May 1860, the Russian emigre N. I. Sazonov 
wrote from Paris to Marx in London: ‘...If you would like to know how your 
ideas are faring in Russia, then I can inform you that at the beginning of this 
year Professor ... delivered in Moscow a public course in political economy, 
the first lecture of which was nothing other than an exposition of your last 
work.” For some reason Sazonov did not name the professor, but there can 
be no doubt that it was Babst. In his first lecture he set out some of the ideas 
of historical materialism contained in the preface to Marx’s book, A Contn- 
bution to the Critique of Political Economy, published in 1859. 

Unfortunately, the light of Babst’s talent quickly dimmed, his liberalism 
faded, his sharpness lost its edge. In the sixties and seventies, engrossed in 
publishing and commercial activities, Babst devoted little time to economic 
theory and preferred to retreat from ‘accursed’ questions beneath the wing of 
the increasingly influential and popular German historical school. He trans- 
lated and published the first part ot The Fundamentals of National Economy 
by Wilhelm Roscher, one of the fathers of the historical school. He drew clos- 
er to the ruling powers, tutored and travelled with the heir to the throne. His 
course in political economy published in 1872 is of no serious interest. 

Babst finished his work as a professor in 1874 in order to take up the 
position of director of a private bank. He was succeeded by the young Chup- 
rov, who was destined to become the ‘Russian Marshall’ and educated a whole 
generation of economists. He headed the department at Moscow University 
for around 25 years, and students studied from Chuprov right up until 1917. 

Chuprov’s lectures were attended not only by law students (a faculty of 
economics was created at Moscow University only with the advent of Soviet 
power), but also by students from other faculties, and even from other edu- 
cational establishments. S. 1. Matskevich, the organiser of the first Marxist 
circles, and subsequently a prominent figure in the Moscow working-class 
movement, related that he ‘attended several lectures in political economy 
delivered by A. I. Chuprov, then the most popular and the most liberal pro- 
fessor in the law faculty’.” 

Perhaps even more popular were the lectures given by Kovalevsky, 
professor of state law at Moscow University from 1877 to 1887. A scholar of 
encyclopedic knowledge, a historian, economist, expert in law and ethno- 
grapher, Kovalevsky was the idol of the young students, whose enthusiastic 
admiration he won with his daring statements about the autocracy. 

The story of his dismissal from the university is worth recalling. Numer- 
ous reports on Kovalevsky were made in St. Petersburg. In 1887 Delyanov, 
the Minister of Public Education, demanded his dismissal and when the 
Moscow university authorities attempted to object on the basis of Kovalev- 
sky’s talent, they received a reply which is worth quoting: ‘It is better to have 
in the department a lecturer of average talent than a particularly gifted man 
who, however, despite his scholarship, has a corrupting influence on the 
minds of the young.” Kovalevsky was dismissed from the university, provok- 
ing yet more student ‘disorders’. 

Another notable figure was Yanzhul, a great friend of Chuprov and 
Kovalevsky, and a member of a group of young liberal professors. In his views 
he was close to those German economists of the seventies to the nineties 
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who, developing the ideas of the historical school, were inclined to so-called 
state socialism. In common with such people as Brentano, Schaffle and Wag- 
ner, Yanzhul placed his hopes on the state and its social policy as a means of 
mitigating class conflicts and improving the lot of the working class. 

Yanzhul was one of the organisers in Russia of state factory inspection, 
intended to provide a measure of protection for the workers against the in- 
satiable greed of capital, which was introducing barbaric forms of exploita- 
tion. In the 1880s, conditions of work in Russian factories were no better, 
and probably worse, than in England in the gloomiest days of the industrial 
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revolution: the working day lasted 15-16 hours, wages were at starvation 
level, female and child labour were widespread, there were no safety or health 
regulations, the workshops were dirty and stifling. Yanzhul himself went to 
work as a factory inspector in the Moscow gubernia and soon won the hatred 
of the factory owners with his humane and bold measures.? A campaign 
against him was organised in the press, and he was threatened with physical 
violence. Having achieved nothing, lacking the support of the authorities, 
Yanzhul retired from his post. 

Yanzhul’s scholarly achievements are considerable. He was the founder 
of modern financial science in Russia, and was also the first, in Russia and 
even in the West, to see the dawn of a new age in the American trusts of the 
eighties and nineties, on which he wrote a very informative work which is 
interesting to read even today. The material for this book Yanzhul collected 
while travelling in the USA in 1893, when he visited the World Fair in Chica- 
go, held to mark the 400th anniversary of the discovery of America. Yan- 
zhul’s observations on America and the Americans, which he set out in several 
articles and in his memoirs, have also not lost their interest with the years. 
He was, for example, amazed that the well-known statistician and director of 
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the labour department in Washington apparently knew no foreign languages 
and made no use of French and German literature in his subject. The contin- 
uation of this acquaintance also merits attention: ‘I was later able, in consid- 
eration of his nonetheless numerous works, to obtain for him the title of 
honorary member of our Academy of Sciences, with which he was very sat- 
isfied.”’" In 1896 Yanzhul himself was elected a full member of the Academy 


of Sciences, where, until his death in 1914, he represented economic science. 


The Chuprovs, Father and Son 


Alexander Ivanovich Chuprov came from the same background as Cher- 
nyshevsky—the provincial clergy, close to the people, but relatively well- 
educated. He was born in 1842 in Mosalsk, a town in the Kaluga gubernia, 
studied at the church school and, thanks to his brilliant results, was sent to 
the St. Petersburg theological academy. However, in St. Petersburg, where he 
arrived at a stormy time of reform and discussion, he soon decided that he 
was not made to be a priest and transferred to the law faculty of Moscow 
University. Having completed the course, he was sent abroad on the recom- 
mendation of Babst to further his knowledge and prepare for his doctorate. 
He studied in Germany and attended lectures by the leading lights of the 
historical school at several universities. 

In the summer of 1873, a group of young Russian scholars abroad 
gathered in Heidelberg. In their reports, agents of the tsarist secret political 
police presented this ‘conference of professors’ as something akin to a revo- 
lutionary conspiracy. From then on, Chuprov, who, together with Sieber and 
several other Russians, took part in the meeting, found himself suspect by the 
authorities. Nonetheless, in the autumn of 1874, he began to read lectures at 
Moscow University, and a few years later became a full professor. 

A man of great energy, erudition and industry who perceived his work as 
a social duty,-Chuprov was an innovator and pioneer in several areas. 

In his enquiry entitled Railway Economy, which appeared in two volu- 
mes in 1875 and 1878, Chuprov laid the foundations of a new discipline—the 
economics of transport. Marx read this work, made notes on it and used them 
in the second volume of Capital. 

Chuprov played a major role in the development of statistical theory and 
its application. He invested considerable energy and work into the organisa- 
tion of Zemstvo (local, municipal) statistics which, over the next few decades, 
provided first-class information on the population, income and consumption, 
landownership and land use, crafts and factories in the gubernias and dis- 
tricts of Russia. Lenin relied heavily on zemstvo statistics in his economic 
works written in the 1890s. In the opening lines of his earliest work to have 
survived, New Economic Developments in Peasant Life, written in 1893, 
the 23-year old Lenin notes that ‘...the Zemstvo statistics provide a mass of 
detailed material on the economic conditions of the peasantry’.'! 

Chuprov also did a great deal to improve the quality of teaching in po- 
litical economy and statistics. He introduced seminars at which students 
could freely discuss questions he raised at his lectures. 
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Chuprov was not, of course, a revolutionary. He was simply an honest 
Russian intellectual who felt very deeply for the sufferings of the people 
and well understood the aspirations of the young students. Therefore, in 
the many joint actions by progressive professors in defence of students, we 
find Chuprov among the protestors. In 1887 he was a member of the delega- 
tion led by Timiryazev who went to see the Governor-General of Moscow to 
intercede on behalf of those involved in disturbances which occurred after 
one student had struck an inspector who was an agent of the secret police. In 
1894 he signed a petition in defence of students expelled from the university 
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for heckling a professor delivering a speech expressing loyalty to the govern- 
ment. 

All of this had its consequences. The attempt by Delyanov to have 
Chuprov dismissed from the university in 1895 was described by Yanzhul. 
The minister received Yanzhul and told him that ‘Alexander Ivanovich ... is 
behaving incautiously: he says more than is necessary and chooses wrong 
persons to speak to.” It would, he implied, be better if Chuprov himself 
resigned from the university. On that occasion Yanzhul rescued his friend, 
having intimidated the authorities with a warning that the dismissal of Chup- 
rov might provoke student unrest. Shortly afterwards, however, Chuprov fell 
ill with a serious heart complaint, retired in 1899 and went abroad. He spent 
the rest of his life in this semi-exile, dying in 1908 in Munich. As was the 
tradition of the day, his funeral in Moscow became a public event which dis- 
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turbed the authorities. It was attended by several thousand mourners. The 
coffin was carried out of the church by professors from the university, and 
in front of them a huge choir of students moved along the streets leading to 
the cemetery. 

Chuprov devoted the last years and months of his life to a battle in the 
press against Stolypin’s agrarian reform, intended to break up the rural com- 
mune and create a class of peasant landowners. It is interesting to note that 
Lev Tolstoy held the same view, saying in a conversation in 1908: ‘This repul- 
sive crime by the government—the destruction of the commune.” * 

By this time the defence of the rural commune was completely utopian. 
However, it followed logically from Chuprov’s stock of ideas which he had 
accumulated from the 1860s onwards. His liberalism had always had populist 
overtones. At the end of the 19th century, Moscow University was the bul- 
wark of liberal-populist ideas, and Chuprov was the leader of the whole of 
this trend. Under his influence, young lecturers preparing for a master’s and 
doctor’s degree wrote theses on the merits of communal landownership and 
taught the students to think in a similar spirit. Chuprov preached the devel- 
opment of peasant crafts on the basis of co-operatives and by virtue of this 
considered himself in all seriousness to be a socialist. 

In the 1870s and 1880s, the Russian social scientists faced the question 
of determining their attitude to the teaching of Marx. We have already seen 
that the revolutionary populists accepted some aspects of Marxism, and had 
great respect personally for Marx and Engels, sometimes referring to them as 
authorities and arbiters. A wave of interest in Marx also took hold of the 
liberal professors. A talented propagator of Marx’s economic theory was 
Sieber, while Kovalevsky displayed considerable interest in it, and Yanzhul 
examined it seriously. Chuprov differed from these three professors in his 
populist sympathy for the rural commune. However, he, too, saw Marx as a 
major economist and sociologist and accepted his viewpoint on a number of 
issues. 

Contemporaries recalled that, on assessing the knowledge of his students, 
Chuprov was immediately satisfied when they revealed a knowledge of the 
first volume of Capital, which had appeared in Russian translation in 1872. 
One of the finest obituaries in honour of Marx in the Russian press belonged 
to Chuprov (1883). 

In his lectures, particularly in his early years at the university, Chuprov 
set out the labour theory of value basically according to Marx, and spoke of 
surplus value in the theory of the distribution of income. However, it was the 
spirit of emancipation and opposition to exploitation in Marx’s teaching 
which won the greatest sympathy from Chuprov and other populist liberals. 
They were able to see in Marxism a weapon against both a still dominant 
feudalism and a growing Russian capitalism. 

However, Marxism—the socialist and revolutionary ideology of the work- 
ing class—emerged considerably changed when interpreted and expounded by 
such people as Chuprov. In the first place, they saw Marxism as just one of the 
trends within Western socialism, and often confused it with other trends, for 
example, with the teaching of the German socialist Ferdinand Lassalle, not 
noticing, or ignoring, fundamental differences. In particular, the idea of 
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working-class associations as a means of relieving the position of the working 
masses under capitalism belonged not to Marx at all, but to Lassalle. 

Secondly, they showed a marked tendency to interpret Marx’s teaching 
as calling for emancipation of the working masses in general. They read in 
Marx about the exploitation of the working class, but thought of the Russian 
peasantry and put it in the place of the working class. However, the position 
of the peasantry as a social class was quite different. While being a labouring 
and oppressed class, it nonetheless carried within it powerful petty-bourgeois 
leanings. The stratification of the peasantry, which is historically inevitable, 
brings out in a peasant not only the petty-bourgeois proprietor, but the bour- 
geois in the true sense of this word, and moreover, in Russian conditions— 
a savage bourgeois, a bearer of barbaric and harsh forms of exploitation of 
his recent fellows. 

As many others, Chuprov also moved to the right as the years passed. 
His views in the eighties and nineties are exemplified in a course on the his- 
tory of political economy which he delivered in Moscow in 1889-1891. 
This course, thanks to its concision and clarity, was exceptionally popular 
and was frequently republished without changes. I have used the last edition 
issued in 1918. 

In this book I found, to my surprise, an idea which has always appealed 
to me and which I have expressed without suspecting that it was also put 
forward by Chuprov. That idea is that in the social sciences the history of 
ideas is of greater significance for the present than in the natural sciences. 
Mathematics can, no doubt, be presented and studied without any reference 
to its historical development. This, however, is scarcely possible in philosophy 
or political economy. 

Chuprov devoted one chapter in his book to socialism, whose develop- 
ment he divides into a number of stages and schools. This chapter concludes 
with Marx, whose ideas, however, he sets out very briefly and rather neutral- 
ly. There is not a word about its applicability to Russia. Chuprov’s sympa- 
thies lie entirely with the German historical school as embodied in its most 
recent trend, which he calls socio-ethical. He quotes a large extract from the 
programme speech delivered by Schmoller at the founding of the Union of 
Social Policy in Eisenach in 1872. The reasons for Chuprov’s leanings to- 
wards the socio-ethical trend are clear from the following sentence: ‘In its 
theory of the organisation of the economy, the socio-ethical school occupies 
the mid-position between the old classical school and socialism.”* It is pre- 
cisely this middle road which, in the contemporary language of the West, 
would be called the mixed economy, which attracts Chuprov. He approves of 
the fact that the socio-ethical trend wishes to combine the advantages of 
private enterprise, for which the sole motive is profit, with the development 
of the state (public) sector where this is essential for society, but cannot be 
ensured by private capital. To these two principles of economic activity, the 
socio-ethical school adds private charitable work. 

It is surprising to note that the economy in countries of modern state- 
monopoly capitalism is organised in approximately this way. But does this 
alleviate acute socio-economic problems, or ensure constant prosperity and 
social justice for all? 
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Chuprov’s course in the history of economic thought is incomparably 
superior to the course written by Vernadsky, which we considered earlier. 
Thirty years have not passed in vain! However, Chuprov’s book is nonetheless 
eclectic and reveals little originality. Characteristically, Chuprov makes no 
reference to Russian economic thought. 

Chuprov had a happy family life—and chiefly because he was fortunate 
enough to see the success of his brilliantly talented son, mathematician, 
statistician and economist. Alexander Alexandrovich Chuprov was born in 
1874 in the family’s native town of Mosalsk, and died in 1926 in Geneva. He 
graduated from the faculty of mathematics and physics at Moscow Univer- 
sity, and then spent several years in Germany, where he devoted a great deal 
of time to the study of the social sciences. His doctor’s thesis, which he 
defended at Strassburg University, dealt with the peasant commune and its 
problems. 

As regards the ideological position of sey junior at the beginning of 
the 20th century, a Soviet author who knew him personally writes: ‘He ac- 
cepted Marx’s theory of the inevitable succession of economic and social 
forms, the inevitability of the collapse of capitalism and its replacement by 
socialism, and of class struggle. However, he drew no revolutionary conclu- 
sions from this, and felt closer to the opportunist currents in Marxism than to 
the consistent teaching of Marxism-Leninism. Revisionist theories corres- 
ponded to some extent to the liberalism of his social milieu, and above all—the 
liberalism of his father.” * 

Chuprov’s talent revealed itself during the St. Petersburg period of his 
activity (1902-1917), when he headed the department of statistics in the first 
faculty of economics in Ruasia, at the St. Petersburg polytechnical institute. 
His book Essays on the Theory of Statistics, published in 1909, was an event 
in the scientific world, and made him the leader of the Russian statistical 
school. The philosophical foundations of statistics, the law of large numbers 
and the theory of probability, the character of mass phenomena, the stability 
of statistical series—in all these areas of prime importance Chuprov had 
something new and significant to say. 

The depth of Chuprov’s mathematical thinking, his amazing scientific 
conscientiousness, his modesty and wealth of personality are all revealed in 
his correspondence with the prominent mathematician, A. A. Markov, pub- 
lished only recently. This correspondence resurrects the noble traditions of 
Newton or Euler, who generously shared their ideas with their colleagues and 
whose criticism was for them a stimulus to further work. ° 

In the summer of 1917 Chuprov left to work in Sweden, and did not 
return to Russia. However, he continued to collaborate and maintain close 
contacts with scholars in Soviet Russia. In addition to his major achievements 
in mathematical statistics, he also, during this period, studied demography 
and the statistics of national economy. 

A. A. Chuprov wrote works which have become classics in world statis- 
tical science. ‘he author of the article cited above refers to the high opinion 
of his works expressed by quite a number of Soviet and Western scholars. 
Among the latter are such names as John Maynard Keynes, Carl Pearson and 
John von Neumann. Chuprov was a member and honorary member of many 
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famous academies, including the Royal Statistical Society. : 

The outstanding Soviet physicist A. F. Joffe, a friend of Chuprov, wrote 
in 1928: ‘The ordered chain of his inferences, which revealed the essence yet 
which was, at the same time, clear and comprehensible to the non-specialist, 
was truly amazing. The enthusiasm with which A. A. Chuprov spoke of his 
problems was so fascinating that it seemed to you that the questions of 
theoretical statistics were all-important, and that it was impossible to think of 
anything else without resolving them. You were swept away by this windmill 
of thought. I only met such a man one other time—Einstein with his constant- 
ly working, creative mind, a permanent laboratory of human thought.” ” 


The St. Petersburg Liberals 


Now we must once again go back almost a century. Under Nicholas I, 
the Tsarskoye Syelo Lycee, at which Pushkin had studied, continued to 
produce officials for the upper bureaucracy of the empire. In 1844, the 
Lycée was moved from Tsarskoye Syelo to St. Petersburg and renamed the 
Alexandrovsky Lycée. The teaching of the social sciences at the Lycée was 
traditionally of a high standard, and led young people from the best aristo- 
cratic families to ponder the future of Russia. The revolutionary Petrashevaky 
and the great writer Saltykov (Shchedrin) graduated from the Lycée. How- 
ever, their fellow-students were the future Academician Bezobrazov, the fu- 
ture director of the State Bank Lamansky, and the future minister of finance, 
Reitern. 

In the 1840s these people enthused over Fourier and Saint-Simon 
(Lamansky was even arrested in connection with the Petrashevsky affair), 
in the 1850s and 1860s they took an active part in the reforms and the 
renewal of Russia, and in the 1870s and 1880s they had become prominent 
court and state figures embodying official, loyal liberalism. They actively 
supported the bourgeois development of Russia, but also wished to preserve 
the landowning aristocracy on the basis of the modern and rational man- 
agement of their estates. They were never infected with the “commune com- 
plex’ and did not concern themselves over the fate of the rural commune. 

Although Saltykov himself retired from service with a fairly high rank in 
order to take up writing, the distance between the democrat-writer and his 
former fellow-students, now high-ranking officials, increased with the years. 
He harshly criticised Lamansky, relating for all Russia to read how Lamans- 
ky, when director of the State Bank, had refused a poor peasant woman 
who had asked him to change two or three state bonds which had been 
charred in a fire but on which the number and series were still legible. “That, 
don’t you see, is the profit of the bank. That is how true civil servants guard 
the interests of the treastiry!”!® 

It cannot be said that Vladimir Pavlovich Bezobrazov did a great deal 
for the development of economic science. Even in pre-revolutionary biog- 
raphies and encyclopedic dictionaries he is described as a feeble theoreti- 
cian lacking his own identity and position. However, thanks to circumstance 
and his own personal qualities he became the representative and mouth- 
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piece of the St. Petersburg liberals, and occupied this ‘post’ a full 25 years. To 
him belong a few serious works on concrete aspects of economic life, and a 
vast number of articles on the most varied topics. For a long time he taught 
political economy and statistics at the Alexandrovsky Lycée. 

I. I. Levin, the author of the book Joint-Stock Commercial Banks in Rus- 
sia, published in 1917, writes of Bezobrazov: ‘...He was the initiator, organ- 
iser, inspirer and focal point of an emerging economic circle. He ... gave the 
famous “economic dinners” which became a landmark in the history of 
Russian economic trends; he was a member of every economic society, 
a tireless contributor to specialised and general journals, a member of every 
government commission, a prominent reformer-official and, at the same time, 
a talented scholar.’ 

It is worth mentioning here that I. I. Levin and J. F. Normano, whose 
book on Russian economic thought has been referred to more than once, are 
one and the same person. This can be deduced indirectly from his latest book. 
In both books, separated by three decades and events that, in another age, 
would have sufficed for three centuries, he devotes considerable space to the 
Saint-Simonist character of Bezobrazov’s circle in the fifties and sixties. Poasi- 
bly the credit context in which the author views the events and ideas in Rus- 
sia during this period is important here. Indeed, the founders of the Paris 
bank Credit Mobilier, the Pereira brothers, and the economists Michel Che- 
valier and Gustav Molinari of the free-trade school, were so-called practical 
Saint-Simonists, and, as Levin (Normano) shows, Bezobrazov’s circle was in 
close contact with them. This means that they had retained from Saint- 
Simon’s theories only the purely bourgeois cult of industry and credit, 
which they put into practice. They were characterised by a mystical faith 
in the power of credit, which was to transfer the capital accumulated by all 
strata of society into the hands of the capitalist entrepreneurs. In the period 
when the founding of various joint-stock enterprises, banks and insurance 
companies was enthusiastically undertaken in Russia, these ideas proved 
highly relevant. Bezobrazov and Lamansky (as alszo Vernadsky, Babst and 
even Butovsky) were very much attracted by entrepreneurial stock-jobbing, 
shares, stock-exchanges and banks. However, the activity and ideology of the 
St. Petersburg liberals cannot be reduced merely to this. 

The story of the ‘economic dinners’ is a curious one which, in its day, 
aroused passions and gave rise to legends. At the beginning of the 1860s, 
Bezobrazov, Lamansky and a few other liberals thought of setting up in St. 
Petersburg a politico-economic society, no doubt on the example of a similar 
society in France. However, somewhere in the ruling circles this was found 
to be premature, and perhaps even superfluous. Monthly dinners with 
speeches and discussions in one of the best restaurants in St. Petersburg took 
the place of the still-born society. Only a very narrow circle of people were 
invited to these ‘Bezobrazov dinners’, and to be invited to them became 
something akin to an honorary diploma. They were attended by professors 
and men of letters, high-ranking officials and representatives of the young 
world of business. Reitern and Bunge, ministers of finance, took part in them, 
or at least were close to this circle. 

The liberal circle of Bezobrazov had quite a few enemies and critics. 
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These included conservative defenders of serfdom, slavophiles and Russo- 
philes of various hues, and supporters of extreme protectionism in foreign 
trade. The Bezobrazov supporters were accused of dogmatism, ignorance of 
Russia, lack of patriotism. Professor S. A. Vengerov, the compiler of a biogra- 
phical dictionary, described the fate of this circle: “These economic dinners 
were not ignored by any administrator who wished to base his work on some- 
thing more than mere administrative competence. Following the death of Be- 
zobrazov (in 1889—A.A.), there appeared “patriots of the fatherland” who 
viewed as harmful the vital intercourse between administration,scholarship and 
public opinion which took place during the ‘Bezobrazov dinners’, while the 
organiser of these dinners they counted among the enemies of Russia.’?° 

The influence of the Bezobrazov circle also played its part in the intro- 
duction of certain reforms, particularly in the area of finance, which were 
intended to overcome vestiges of serfdom and develop the economy and so- 
cial structure on a capitalist basis. However, Bezobrazov himself, while 
preserving externally his ‘official optimism’, was deeply disturbed by the 
reaction of the 1880s. This is revealed by the diary which he kept in the last 
years of his life and which was published in the 20th century. In an interest- 
ing entry made in February 1886, he notes the similarity between his views 
and those of the Chuprov group, and his willingness to co-operate with them. 
Bezobrazov admits that thia group is more progressive and democratic than he 
is, but comments with satisfaction that ‘the revolutionary ideas of which they 
are suspected are completely alien to them (for example, such honourable 
people as A. I. Chuprov)...”' In that respect, of course, Bezobrazov was 
correct. 

This position enabled him to draw closer to such people as Yu. E. Yan- 
son, a St. Petersburg professor and _a liberal with leanings towards populism. 
Yanson shares with Chuprov the honour of being one of the founders of 
Russian statistical science and a pioneer in the practical development of 
statistics. It was in part thanks to his labours that the first all-Russia census 
took place in 1897, though he, of course, did not live to see it. His book A 
Statistical Investigation into Peasant Allotments and Payments pel occu- 
pies a prominent place in the history of Russian social thought. The depress- 
ing picture of the impoverishment of peasants in the rural commune and 
the collapse of peasant agricultural economy which Yanson drew on the basis 
of vast and indisputable factual material, produced a strong impression on 
society. When the author wished to present the results of his investigations at 
a meeting at St. Petersburg University, it was considered unsuitable, and in- 
stead he delivered a report on the innocuous theme ‘On the Population of the 
European States’. 

Yanson and Bezobrazov played a major role in the organisation of a 
world statistical congress in St. Petersburg in 1872. On the one hand, the 
holding of an international forum of statisticians in Russia reflected the 
achievements of Russian social science. On the other, however, the congress 
was used by the official liberals, and to some extent by the government, to 
present a false picture of a prosperous Russia. This aspect of the affair was 
the subject of pungent satire by M. E. Saltykov-Shchednin. 


1 3 Satire and Sociology: Saltykov-Shchedrin 


We have already had occasion to cite verse by Alexei Tolstoi ex- 
posing the hypocrisy and verbiage of taarist bureaucracy. The weapon of sat- 
ire was wielded with masterly skill by Gogol, whose Dead Souls painted a 
devastating picture of Russian society in the first half of the 19th century. 
The works of Mikhail Evgrafovich Saltykov, who for many years wrote under 
the pseudonym “Shchedrin’, constitute an entire age in Russian literature. He 
was a satirist of the same stature as Rabelais or Swift. 

In his works written between the 1840s and 1880s, Saltykov- 
Shchedrin created a huge canvas of social life in Russia that was not only rich 
in vivid colours, but that also penetrated deeply into the socio-economic 
processes of the period. Engels wrote: ‘Balzac ... in La Comedie Humaine 
gives us a most wonderfully realistic history ... of French society, from which, 
even in economic details (for instance, the re-arrangement of real and person- 
al property after the Revolution) I have learned more than from all the 
professed historians, economists and statisticians of the period together.” 
This fully applies to Russia and Saltykov, with allowance made for the 
specifics of his genre and the fact that he often wrote not only as a belletrist 
but as a publicist on social questions. 

Of the great Russian writers of the second half of the 19th 
century, Saltykov in particular attracts the attention of a historian of socio- 
economic thought. He depicted in his numerous works the economy of the 
landed estates prior to the reform, its crisis and decline, the formation and. 
development of new, capitalist methods and the class of the bourgeoisie. He 
gave a great deal of thought not only to prospects of Russia’s development, 
but also to the laws of social development in general and the future of human 
civilisation. 

Saltykov was brought up on the revolutionary-democratic ideas 
of Herzen, Belinsky and Chernyshevsky. A tale written in his youth was 
dedicated to the democratic publicist Vladimir Milyutin, with whom he was 
on friendly terms. After graduating from the Tsarskoye Syelo Lycée he began 
his state service and literary activity in St.Petersburg, but in 1849 he was 
arrested and exiled to Vyatka for publishing a tale which the authorities 
suspected of being revolutionary. Seven years of service as a minor official in 
Vyatka, and several years in other provincial towns where he held quite high 
positions, provided Saltykov with a wealth of observations and knowledge of 
the life-style of various sections of Russian society. From the sixties to the 
eighties Saltykov was to some extent close to the populists, edited the Ote- 
chestvenniye Zapiski and struggled with all the power of his talent in defence 
of the wretched Russian peasant against the landowners, corrupt officials and 
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profiteering capitalists who bowed before the power of the liberals. By 
profound conviction Saltykov was and always remained a socialist, but did 
not adhere to any school or party, and in particular was critical of illusions 
regarding the rural commune. 

As a writer, Saltykov was a great innovator in literary genres and artistic 
means. His most famous works include the grotesque realist novel Judas Go- 
lovlyov, depicting the collapse of an aristocratic family; The History of One 
Town —a brilliant and bitter satire on Russian life, the Russian state and its 
rulers; Old Times in Poshekhonye—an unusual fusion of novel, memoirs and 
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sociological enquiry into serfdom; and, finally, Tales—miniature socio-eco- 
nomic and political pamphlets. 

Saltykov is far less well-known to the Western reader than, say, Lev Tol- 
stoy or Dostoyevsky. This is explained by the nature of his subject-mat- 
ter, the difficulty of translating his highly distinctive language, and the strong 
national flavour of his particular time that make his works so original. A con- 
temporary Belgian ‘scholar even writes: ‘In the West he is almost unknown, 
even to that public which is interested in Russian literature, or, rather, he is 
almost forgotten, since in his own day he enjoyed a degree of celebrity.” The 
author then provides information on editions of Saltykov’s works in the West 
in the 19th century. He also makes the following curious observation which I, 
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moreover, would find it hard to evaluate: ‘...the quite specific humour of the 
Russian satirist ... appears more accessible to Anglo-Saxon sensibilities than to 
the Latin spirit, and even today the number of English translations of the 
works of Shchedrin is markedly higher than the number of French transla- 
tions.” 

If Saltykov is little-known to the foreign reader as a novelist, he is even 
less so as a social thinker, which makes the analysis which follows justifiably 
useful. 


The Power of Art 


The story ‘Neighbours’ (1885) is only a few pages long. It is also worth 
mentioning that it first appeared in the newspaper Russkiye Vedomosty (The 
Russian Herald), published by A. I. Chuprov, which is also not merely a coin- 
cidence. At first glance it is an unpretentious popular parable: the reader who 
is not given to reflection may well simply read it and shrug his shoulders. 
However, one hundred years ago the Russian reader saw in it the most topical 
and urgent issues. And indeed, the story is about the nature of economic 
inequality among people, about the unbridgeable gulf between the rich and 
the poor, about the stupidity and indifference of the government. If one 
likes, one could say that it is a parable about capital and labour, about the 
accumulation of capital and the impoverishment of the working man. 

The story has two heroes—the peasant Ivan Bogaty (Ivan the Rich), who 
embodies capital, and Ivan Bedny (Ivan the Poor), who represents labour. 
Shchedrin’s inimitable humour is visible in the very first lines: ‘Both were 
good men, and Ivan Bogaty was even an excellent man. That is, he was a true 
philanthropist. He himself did not produce any valuables, but his thoughts on 
the distribution of wealth were very noble. “This,” he says, “is my contribu- 
tion. The other,” he goes on, “doesn’t produce anything, and even thinks 
ignobly—which is base. But I am not so bad.” Ivan Bedny, however, did not 
even think at all about the distribution of wealth (he had no time to), but in- 
stead he produced valuables.’ 

As we can see, this is an argument taken from political economy, and 
moreover political economy of a particular school: the author, for instance, 
does not entertain the illusion that capital ig the fruit of the labour of its 
owner. It is also clear that the source of wealth, moreover the wealth of an- 
other, is exclusively the labour of those who are without capital. This is to ri- 
dicule the dogma of bourgeois political economy (which states that capital 
and labour make an equal ‘contribution’ to social production), and also the 
‘conscience’ of the rich man and the curious ‘division of labour’ in an exploi- 
ter society. 

Capital has the capacity to multiply itself: it increases ‘of its own accord’ 
by the addition of profit or, at least, of loan interest. Ivan Bogaty is able to 
travel abroad, engage in philanthropy or gossip, and money nonetheless flows 
in to him. This evokes his enthusiastic amazement: ‘What a miracle!’ 

The reverse side of this miracle is Ivan Bedny’s total inability to escape 
from poverty, although he is hard-working and modest in his requirements. 
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‘This was a downtrodden, native Russian peasant who made every effort to 
realise his right to live, but who, by some bitter misunderstanding, was able to 
realise it only to the most inadequate degree.’ 

The philanthropist Ivan Bogaty never loses hope of being able somehow 
to assist his unfortunate brother, and now he appeals to the authority of state 
power. He requests that he and Ivan Bedny be ‘equalised’ in all their taxes 
and obligations—‘from him a cart and from me a cart; from him a penny per 
dessiatine and from me a penny per dessiatine’. In the language of econom- 
ics, this is called ‘proportional taxation’. It is clear that such a distribution 
of tax will not impoverish the rich man, nor enrich the poor man. 

All of this so surprises Ivan Bogaty, that he begins to ‘dig into’ the social 
question. ‘He would have dug deeper, but from the very first such horrors 
jumped up from these depths, that he straightaway vowed to himself that he 
would never dig down to anything at all.’ 

What are these horrors? It would seem that Saltykov is resorting to that 
aesopean language characteristic of his perennial battle with the censor. Very 
probably this is a reference to the objective conclusions drawn by the social 
sciences, and to the refusal by the bourgeoisie, for whom these conclusions 
were dangerous, to engage in impartial investigation in this area. 

The story ends with both Ivans turning for an explanation to a third 
Ivan—the village sage who is nonetheless called Prostofilya, that is, the fool 
(in Russian folklore Ivan the Fool usually proves wiser than all the wise men). 
In words that defy translation the sage gives them an answer which, in es- 
sence, amounts to saying that such is the natural or, if you like, divine order 
of things: it is the rich man’s business to be rich, and the poor man’s to be 
poor, for thus has it been predestined by some inscrutable ‘scheme’. 

And that is that. Such modest literary means and such a wealth of mean- 
ing that one could write a dissertation on it! Or take another example, the 
story ‘The Fool’, which tells of a man whom everyone believed to be an idiot 
because he could not grasp the concept private property, and’was unable to 
distinguish between ‘mine’ and ‘thine’. Moreover, this fool was also called 
Ivan. Sent to an educational establishment he failed to understand the major- 
ity of subjects. He did not understand history, jurisprudence, the science of 
the accumulation and distribution of wealth. Not was it that he did not wish 
to understand, but he quite genuinely did not. And to all the exhortations of 
the teachers and tutors he gave the same reply: ‘But that’s impossible!’ Only 
then did they truly appreciate that he was without question a perfect fool.‘ 

And what is the moral of this tale? It would seem to be saying that, for 
the pure of mind and heart, the mores of ‘civilised’ class society and the re- 
flection of these mores in science appear not in the least natural and normal 
but, on the contrary, impossible, incredible and incomprehensible. 

Thus one can relate and interpret many of the tales and other satirical 
works of Saltykov, but that is scarcely necessary. It is far better to read the 
original. 

The powerful flow of Shchedrin’s socio-economic thought has long since 
attracted the attention of historians and researchers into Russian social 
thought. The author of a Soviet book on this aspect of Shchedrin’s writings 
tells us that the economic motifs in his works were first analysed in the 19th 
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century. Marxists used these ideas to elucidate the realities of Russian life, 
and in particular to substantiate their position on questions relating to the ru- 
ral commune, the development of capitalism and the formation of the pro- 
letariat. On the direct advice of Lenin, a similar task was undertaken by the 
talented Marxist literary critic, M. S. Olminsky, who after the revolution be- 
came the editor of the first complete edition of the works of Saltykov.* 

It is worth noting that Saltykov helped that same Olminsky to free him- 
self of populist illusions and adopt the position of revolutionary Marxism. Ol- 
minsky relates how, while sitting in a tsarist prison in 1897, he studied Sal- 
tykov in great detail and began work on the compilation of a ‘Shchedrin dic- 
tionary’—an enormous, systematised collection of statements by the writer, 
and of literary images, events and facts occurring in his works. This unique 
work, without which the study of Shchedrin is now unthinkable, was pub- 
lished 40 years later, after its author had already died. One of the editors of 
this Dictionary, M. M. Essen, who had herself been involved in the revolu- 
tionary movement since the 1890s, relates in the preface: ‘When our views on 
a special path of development for Russia, on the role of the rural commune, 
the role of the critically-thinking individual and the evaluation of the me- 
thods of struggle used by the populists were taking shape, we Marxists found 
support not in Mikhailovsky, not in the imitators of populism who were 
sliding into liberalism, but in Shchedrin. His hatred for so-called cultured 
society, for liberals, his contempt for compromise, his pitiless exposure of 
any illusions about harmony of interests, his scorn for the dreams of the 
idealist Karas (crucian)*—all of this we felt and understood! We took the tales 
of Shchedrin with us to our workers’ circles, using them to illustrate the 
teaching of Marx on the irreconcilability of class contradictions, on class 
strugele.* A revealing testimony coming first-hand. 

Reading the dictionary compiled by Olminsky is not, of course, a substi- 
tute for reading Saltykov, but may nonetheless prove very useful, and in par- 
ticular for the purposes of our present book. For example, we set ourselves 
the task of discovering what Saltykov wrote about the Russian bourgeoisie. 
We are able to establish immediately that in ‘The Refuge of Monrepos’ (1878- 
1879), he considered it as consisting of publicans, money-lenders and railway 
dealers**, bankers and similar plunderers of the national and individual purse 
who, in a very short period of time, cast their net over the whole country. 
Then come two quotations which show the most significant features of the 
Russian bourgeoisie in Saltykov’s eyes. In the first place they are the ‘mon- 
grels of serfdom” who attempt to restore it in a new form—‘less piratical, but 
more thieving’. Secondly, they are not those bourgeois (obviously Western) 
who win a place in society by their industry and enterprise (although, as Sal- 
tykov bitingly remarks, ‘not without a touch of the vampire’). The Russian 
bourgeois is distinguished by his laziness, ignorance and love of vodka.’ 


* A character from one of the tales, a liberal and conciliator who hopes that the 
pike’(that is, the tsarist autocracy) will change its nature and cease to devour other 
fishes, but who is himself finally eaten. 

** Capitalists who were granted concessions by the government to construct rail- 
ways, or who created joint-stock companies for this purpose. This was a classic method 
of acquiring wealth quickly and unscrupulously. 
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More than that. We can still learn much that is of interest about the Rus- 
sian bourgeoisie, discovering it under various pseudonyms and proper names. 
Most frequently of all, Saltykov gives his Russian bourgeois the nickname 
tar-face (dirty, unwashed, uncouth), which reflects not so much his closeness 
to the people as his savagery, lack of culture and crudity. In one of his last 
and sociologically most profound works, Trifles of Life (1886-1887), Salty- 
kov says: “The Russian tar-face has taken from his Western fellow his greed 
and pitiful passion for externals, but has not assimilated his skills and in- 
dustry.’ 

Like Gogol and Chekhov, Saltykov had a talent for inventing names 
which reveal something about the character. In some of his writings there is a 
certain Derunov (Thrasher) who in his youth ran an alehouse and bought up 

oods to sell later at increased profit, but who is now ‘a support and pillar’. 

ot only does he have the district in his pocket, and enjoy considerable in- 
fluence in the gubernia, but he also travels to St. Petersburg to try to obtain 
railway concessions. Derunov became a wealthy man when he robbed a mer- 
chant who had died at his inn.” We have before us a portrait of a very real 
character painted with many a colourful detail, and also the typical Russian 
capitalist with his past, his present and even his future: we can well imagine 
how this ‘tar-face capitalist’ will develop further, and what place he will oc- 
cupy in Russian society. 

Saltykov’s collective picture of the Russian bourgeoisie is, perhaps, a 
little one-sided. This class also produced talented production organisers, art 
patrons and even revolutionaries. However, this does not negate te phenom- 


enon, does not eee this generalised social image, and in this lies the pow- 


er and value of Saltykov’s artistic and social discovery. 

At the beginning of the 20th century, the bourgeoisie in Russia was a rel- 
atively young class. It had no experience either in the well-organised, sophis- 
ticated and camouflaged exploitation of the working class and poor peasant- 
ry, or in political organisation for struggle on two fronts—against the aristoc- 
racy and against the working class. As Lenin wrote in 1894, capital ‘...here 
in Russia is particularly inclined to sacrifice its democracy and to enter into 
alliance with the reactionaries in order to suppress the workers, to still further 
impede the emergence of a working-class movement’.'° The Russian bour- 
geoisie was the younger partner of the autocracy and the aristocracy, as the 
working class and the poor peasantry realised. Attempts by the bourgeoisie to 
weaken and neutralise the militant working-class movement by ‘domestica- 
eae *, by integration into the capitalist system, proved overdue and unsucceas- 

ul. 


By the beginning of the 20th century, the bourgeoisie in the West was al- 
ready able to ‘hide’ to a large extent from the oppressed classes behind the 
back of the hired managers of joint-stock societies and banks, behind the re- 
spectable facade of parliamentary democracy and a multi-party system. None 
of this existed in Russia, or did so to a far lesser extent. For the workers and 
the peasants, the ‘bourgeois’ was personified in a quite real, very familiar and 
hated form of the factory owner, the rich, blood-sucking peasant, the com- 
mercial swindler and the money-lender. They were seen as the direct de- 
scendents of the old exploiter landowners, and enjoyed the protection and 
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patronage of the autocracy with its army of officials, gendarmes and soldiers. 
This situation is depicted with stereoscopic realism and pungent humour 

by Saltykov-Shchedrin, and in many respects explains the nature of the class 

struggle and the Russian revolutions of the beginning of the 20th century. 


Judas Golovlyov and Others 


In The History of a Town there figures a town governor with the char- 
acteristic surname of Borodavkin (in Russian, borodavka means wart—Tr.), 
who seeks to impose civilisation by coercive measures on the inhabitants of 
the town of Glupov (from the word glupy—stupid). As the author informs us, 
Borodavkin understands civilisation to mean ‘the science of how it befits each 
noble son of the Russian empire, his fatherland, to stand firm in disaster’. 

Guided by this principle, Borodavkin conducts wars ‘for enlightenment’ 
against the population, and in doing so burns, destroys and eliminates every- 
thing in his path. Such wars occur, in particular, because the inhabitants of 
the town and its environs refuse to cultivate mustard and Persian daisy (used 
to get rid of bed bugs) in their fields. When the leader succeeds in overcoming 
their obduracy, new problems arise: ‘...the Glupovians sowed so much mus- 
tard and Persian daisy that the price for these products fell to an unprece- 
dented low. An economic crisis followed, and there was no Molinari or 
Bezobrazov to explain that this is precisely what constitutes genuine prosper- 
ity. Not only were the inhabitants unable to obtain precious metals or furs 
for their products, they did not even have the wherewithal to buy food!” 

Consumption per head of the population dropped by half, and even by 
three-quarters. ‘Only then did Borodavkin stop to think and saw that he had 
advanced too quickly, and not in the right direction. On beginning the col- 
lection of taxes, he was amazed and indignant to discover that the farmyards 
were empty, and that if he did come across some chickens, they were emaci- 
ated from lack of food. However, as was his habit, he pondered this fact not 
directly, but from his own highly original point of view, that is, he saw it as a 
am of rebellion, this time resulting not from ignorance, but from an excess 
of enlightenment.’ 

‘“They’ve started free-thinking! They’re having things too easy!”—he 
cried, beside himself. “They ’ve been looking at the French!’ 

‘And 80 a new series of campaigns began, this time against enlighten- 
ment.’ 

Here we can see many of the features characteristic of Saltykov’s satire. 
With savage humour (in the words of his most recent biographer, S. A. Maka- 
shin), he depicts the hypocrisy, stupidity and ruthlessness of the tsarist admin- 
istration combined with ‘economic voluntarism’ and its lethal consequences, 
and to this adds the servility and deceit of liberal-bourgeois economic science. 

The History of a Town is a satire on the whole of Russian life, on all 


* These events relate to the end of the 18th century. However, as Saltykov himself 
wrote more than once, his satire is directed not at the history of Russia as such, but 
at national life in general and his own contemporary society. For this reason, serfdom 
does not figure in the book, although historical satire would be impossible without it. 
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classes and strata of Russian society. With bitterness and anger the author 
writes about the backwardness, the political and civil immaturity of the people, 
about their age-old fear of the authorities, their submissiveness and infinite 
patience. Saltykov’s book had great success, but also provoked numerous 
attacks from both the right and-the left. Even those close to him were of the 
opinion that his picture of the Russian people was one-sided, and made them 
appear more stupid and backward than they actually were. They were wrong: 
it was a genuine, active love for the people which dictated this unusual 
book.” In Western literature, the nearest analogue to The History of a Town 
is, perhaps, L’ile de pingouins by Anatole France. However, Saltykov’s 
laughter is blacker, more bitter and more angry; it is, in the well-known 
expression of Gogol, laughter mixed with tears. 

In The History of a Town there appears an important motif which is sub- 
sequently often repeated in Saltykov’s writings—the convergence and fusion 
of communism and socialism, in their utopian and crudely egalitarian vari- 
ants, with the attempt by the autocratic-bureaucratic authority to arrive at 
universal reglamentation and the equalisation of all citizens as regards lack of 
rights and wretchednesgs. At the end of the book we meet Ugryum-Burcheyev, 
a municipal leader whose activity embodies such a fusion. ‘At that time no 
one knew anything for certain either of communists or socialists, nor about 
so-called levellers at all. Nonetheless, levelling existed and, moreover, on the 
widest scale... It seemed that, if a man should be deprived of his life in the 
name of equalisation with his fellows, then, although this, perhaps, brings him 
personally no particular benefit, it is useful, and even essential, for the preser- 
vation of social harmony.’ 

This anti-utopia, which Saltykov then goes on to portray with several 
powerful strokes of his artistic brush, anticipates much both in literature and 
in history. Here we have universal reglamentation, militarisation and spying, 
imposed asceticism and systematic brain-washing, uniformity in everything, 
from clothing to thinking, violent domination over the natural world and in- 
sane plans to ‘transform’ it. And a great deal more. 

‘In this fantastic world there are neither passions nor interests nor affec- 
tions. All live every moment together, and each feels himself alone. There is 
not one moment that is not devoted to the fulfilment of innumerable and ri- 
diculous obligations, each of which has been calculated in advance and hangs 
over each individual like a sword of Damocles. Women have the right to give 
birth only in winter, because the violation of this law may impede the suc- 
cessful course of summer work. Matching of young people is arranged purely 
in terms of their height and build as this satisfies the requirements of propor- 
tioned and pleasing appearance. E-galitarianism, oversimplified down to a spe- 
cial ration of black bread—such is the essence of this phantasy in the spirit of 
military settlements...”!? 

Here one can see a parody of leftist distortions of Fourier’s teaching, and 
a reference to the military settlements of Arakcheyev during the reign of 
Alexander I, but one can and must also see a warning issued by this great hu- 
manist concerning the impasses into which civilisation can stray. These pages 
by Saltykov chime in with the Letters to an Old Friend written by Herzen at 
about the same time, and about which wevhave already spoken. 
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At the beginning of 1873, N. F. Danielson, who translated Capital into 
Russian and was one of those in Russia closest to Marx, sent him a copy of 
Saltykov’s Diary of a Provincial in St. Petersburg, which had just been pub- 
lished, and wrote: ‘J am sending you a satire by the sole surviving intelligent 
representative of the Dobrolyubov literary circle—Shchedrin.* His characters 
immediately become as popular as those of Ostrovsky,** etc. No one can 
point better than he to the base aspects of our social life and ridicule them 
with tremendous wit.”'* Danielson then mentioned that Saltykov’s book re- 
fers to such events, well known to Marx, as the Nechayev affair, the interna- 
tional statistical congress in St. Petersburg and others, and spoke of the wnit- 
er’s masterly portrayal of new social types in Russian life—the ‘moderate lib- 
erals’ and railway entrepreneurs. 

Following the death of Marx, Danielson continued to correspond with 
Engels, particularly in connection with the publication of the 2nd and 3rd 
volumes of Capital, and at the beginning of 1887 he wrote to him: ‘I am send- 
ing you 22 Tales by our satirist Shchedrin, which deal with certain “ac- 
cursed” social questions. I am sure that many of these stories will afford you 
great enjoyment...” ° 

Danielson was well acquainted with the tastes and interests of both his 
correspondents, and understood the significance of Saltykov’s works for an 
analysis of socio-economic processes in Russia. Nor was he mistaken. There is 
considerable evidence that Marx and Engels valued the great satirist highly. 
Both Paul Lafargue, a friend and relation of Marx, and G. A. Lopatin, a Rus- 
sian revolutionary-populist, on the basis of their personal recollections, were 
unanimous and emphatic in naming Pushkin, Gogol and Shchedrin as Marx’s 
favourite Russian writers.'° Marx’s library contained several books by Sal- 
tykov-Shchedrin with numerous marks made by the owner. And this despite 
the fact that reading Shchedrin, whose language is abundant in idioms, neol- 
ogisms and colloquialisma, could not have been an easy task for Marx. 

Shchedrin, for his part, was ‘interested in Marx, in his writings and his 
activity. In 1877, when he was the editor of Otechestvenniye Zapiski, he pub- 
lished articles by Sieber and Mikhailovsky on Capital. Censorship prevented 
the publication of an article about the First International and Marx’s writings 
on that subject.’” In his essays Saltykov ridiculed the almost mystical awe in 
which the ignorant Russian police was held by the International and de- 
scribed mockingly the hunt for its agents in Russia. Despite the existence of 
considerable literature on this subject, the question of the scholarly and liter- 
ary links between Saltykov and Marx and Engels has still not been fully clarified. 

In any case, the facts cited above point yet again to Saltykov’s profound 
understanding of socio-economic problems, his creation of a new and unusu- 
al literary genre—satirical literary sociology —and the revolutionary-democrat- 
ic content of this sociology. 

Let us return to The Diary of a Provincial. This is a novel-revue, a picture 


* The preceding part of the letter is devoted to the life and fate of Chernyshevsky, 
which greatly interested Marx. N.A. Dobrolyubov, who died in 1861, had been a close 
friend and colleague of Chernyshevaky. Shchedrin also admired Chernyshevsky. 

** AN. Ostrovsky—a well-known playwright, and in particular a writer of come- 
dies. 
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of the mores of St. Petersburg at the beginning of the 1870s. Certain things in 
this work quickly became dated and require a voluminous commentary to be 
comprehensible to the modern reader. Ap. Chekhov, whose talent and taste 
expressed themselves in a different style, wrote in 1891 that it was ‘spun out 
and boring’, adding, however, ‘and at the same time 80 close to reality’.' ® 

A great deal in The Diary of a Provincial is of interest and significance to- 
day as it was a hundred years ago. The best chapters of this book are simply 
hilarious and are sparkling with humour. This is the world of the grotesque 
and the phantasmagoric, where reality is inseparably interwoven with unre- 
strained inventiveness. When reading, one is reminded of the best pages from 
Bulgakov’s The Master and Marguerita, A Theatrical Novel and others. 

Such are the episodes connected with the 8th International Statistical 
Congress, which was held in St. Petersburg in 1872. Among Saltykov’s charac- 
ters are such founding fathers of statistical science as Adolph Quetelet and 
Ernst Engel, the French economist Emile Levasseur, the English statistician 
William Farr and others. Saltykov’s humour is not, of course, directed against 
these worthy scholars, but against Russian disorders which came to the sur- 
face in connection with this congress. He simply uses his almost professional 
understanding of the problems discussed at the congress in order to create a 
comic phantasmagoria with an amazing wealth of associations in which ap- 
pear foreign statisticians, literary heroes from the works of Turgenev and 
Goncharov (this was an approach which he used systematically), and his own 
characters. 

Saltykov focused his attention on the evident contradiction between the 
congress and the pitiful condition of social life in Russia. Of what benefit to 
Russia were these successes in statistical science if backwardness, poverty, ig- 
norance and drunkenness reign within the country? This same question was 
discussed in a more respectable form by Otechestvenniye Zapiski in a serious 
article published a month before the congress.’ ’ Here another motif appears 
which was developed satirically by Saltykov in The Diary of a Provincial: the 
fear felt by the authorities when faced with the exposing power of statistics. 
Chernyshevsky had once said that ‘those whose success depends entirely on 
secrecy do not like statistics’.”° 

Saltykov perfected the genre of the satirical novel-revue in his A Modern 
Idyll, completed at the beginning of the eighties and reflecting the political 
reaction of those years. Two intellectuals, frightened by the omniscience and 
omnipotence of the police, which, they believe, is able to ‘pull them in’ at 
any moment for liberalism and political gossip, seek to save themselves by 
mingling with criminals and gendarmes, who prove to be closely interwoven. 
The heroes are caught up in a variety of tragicomic adventures in St. Peters- 
burg and the provinces, which allows the author to draw an exceptionally 
rich satirical picture of Russian life, including socio-economic. Let us quote 
two examples. 

Saltykov is commenting on the move to the people and the tragic lack of 
understanding between the young enthusiasts and the ignorant peasants. A 
merchant offers a reward of 25 roubles for every ‘sicilist’ who is caught (‘sici- 
list’ was the popular pronunciation of this foreign, new and incomprehenaible 
term ‘socialist’). A bevy of socialists are brought in: each simply caught his 
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neighbour. The merchant refuses to pay the reward, arguing that the ‘sicilists’ 
were not genuine. 

* The police compile a monstrous list of regulations for respectable behav- 
iour. One of the points in this list reads: ‘Insofar as only that nation flour- 
ishes which, giving work an outlet and direction, also fertilises it with the ap- 
propriate capital or, if that should not be available, with credit, with the ob- 
ligation to pay back the loan in due time at the agreed rate of interest. This 
is fully confirmed by conversations held at economic dinners.” 

Here we have a parody on the penetration of economic phraseology into 
the official-policy sphere, on the triviality of dogma about ‘fertilising’ labour 
with capital, and on the credit illusions of the post-reform period. At the 
same time, Saltykov strikes out at the Bezobrazov dinners to which he, as a 
democrat, naturally felt a strong antipathy. 

The Judas Golovyov is probably the most widely-read of Saltykov’s no- 
vels. It is written in the great tradition of Russian realism and has a tense and 
dynamic plot. The genre is that of family history which depicts the decline 
and decay of an aristocratic family, the Golovlyovs, over three generations. 
V. Ya. Kirpotin, a literary researcher of Shchedrin’s work, remarks that ‘liter- 
ary criticism has, with every justification, compared this one, not very long 
work by Shchedrin with the long Les Rougon-Macquert series by Zola. And 
indeed, Judas Golovlyov provides a great deal of material on which to base an 
assessment of Russian life...°?? 

The main hero of the novel is a rich landowner and retired high-ranking 
official, one Porfiry Viadimirich Golovlyov, who, while still a child, was given 
the nickname ‘Iudushka’ (little Judas) because of his lies, hypocrisy, guile and 
tendency to treachery. Other features—his miserliness and mindless avarice— 
are similar to thoee of Gogol’s Plyushkin in Dead Souls. Judas is also given to 
empty verbiage, which provides ample scope for the use of that satire of 
which Saltykov was such a master. Judas Golovly ov is one of the most expres- 
sive and full-blooded negative characters in world literature. 

The first chapters in the novel, which describe the aristocratic milieu in 
the days of serfdom, contain a great deal that is autobiographical. In the 
mother of Porfiry (Judas) and his brothers one can detect the strong-willed 
and practical aristocratic mother of the writer himself, whom he portrayed a 
few years later in his last major work, Old Times in Poshekhonye, written just 
before his death. In the last decades of serfdom she proceeds, with great ener- 
gy and skill, to increase the family property. In order to do so she exploits 
the straits of many of the landowners and operates, in fact, less by the old 
feudal methods of serfdom than by the new, capitalist methods: she pur- 
chases at reduced prices the land and serfs of landowners who have been 
bankrupted by debt. However, Mme. Golovlyov is a true daughter of the age 
of serfdom. When ‘emancipation’ is approaching she, already a woman past 
her middle age, cannot adapt to the new conditions. With this begins the de- 
cline of the family and the family property. Her sons, to whom she transmits 
this property, contribute to the further decline of the family fortunes each in 
hia own way. 

Judas, who robbed everyone while his mother and other relatives were 
still alive and who inherits the whole of the Golovlyovs property after their 
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death, proves to be its worst master. He is unable to understand either the 
times, or life, or people. His agronomic and financial occupations, into which 
he throws himself enthusiastically, end in total disaster owing to his ineffici- 
ency. He loses a rouble on every kopeck he extorts from the peasant or hired 
worker. 

While captivated by the magic of compound interest, he spends hours 
over his fantastic accounts: how much money he would have now if only his 
mother had not taken the hundred roubles his grandfather gave him at his 
birth, but had placed his money in a savings bank. Another time he is busy 
calculating how many pine trees there are on a deasiatine of pine forest, how 
many there are altogether, and for how much each tree could be sold (the 
trunk separately, the lower and upper branches separately), and what a large 
amount of money that would be... Then he begins to calculate how much 
money could be obtained from fines if he were to put a guard in the wood 
and the field who would catch the peasants who choped down a tree or let 
their cattle graze in the crops. ‘Everything growing and vegetating on his land, 
sown and unsown, turns into money, and moreover, with the fines... Huge 
columns of figures cover the paper: on the left—roubles, then the tens, 
hundreds, thousands... ludushka is so exhausted by his work and, moat of all, 
is 80 agitated by it, that he stands up from the table wet with perspiration and 
lies down to rest on the couch. But his feverish imagination does not cease its 
activity here either, but merely chooses another, lighter topic.’ 

Judas’ real mania is money-lending. ‘He knows that the peasant is always 
in need, is always looking for a loan, and always returns it honestly, with in- 
terest.’?? However, by bankrupting the peasant with his usurious loans, Go- 
lovlyov impoverishes himself, because his estate is plundered, decays and 
disintegrates. He gradually loses the semblance of a human being, turns to 
drink and becomes half-witted. The death of his sons and nieces which he 
himself has helped to bring about by his avarice, ruthlessness and hypocrisy, 
completes the destruction of the family. 

Elsewhere Saltykov wrote openly that the Russian aristocracy had ar- 
rived ‘at the awareness of an empty life and the impossibility of finding a 
niche anywhere, of playing an effective role’. Recalling the controversial 
phrase used by Malthus and so popular with Russian writers, he said that, for 
the aristocracy, ‘there was already no place at the banquet of life’.?* 

The theme of the decline of the aristocracy interested many Russian 
writers at the end of the 19th and beginning of the 20th century. None- 
theless, Judas Colovlyov remains the most remarkable literary work reflecting 
this process. In no small way this is due to its profound socio-economic 
analysis, typical of Saltykov-Shchedrin. 


Saltykov's Correspondent from Smolensk Gubernia 


Coincidences do happen: just as I was beginning work on this section 
about Saltykov’s friend, relative and sympathiser, a brilliant essay by Yury 
Chernichenko reviewing Soviet ‘rural’ literature appeared in the journal Novy 
Mir (New World).?* The author begins and ends with Engelhardt. What con- 
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nection could there be between a writer, economist and agronomist who lived 
a hundred years ago and Soviet agriculture, the food programme and litera- 
ture dealing with these urgent problems? 

Alexander Nikolayevich Engelhardt was, in a way, the founder of that 
genre which has become so popular over recent years and which has produced 
talented publicists, including Chernichenko. This is the essay-inquiry into so- 
cio-economic problems in the village and in agriculture, and is often critical 
and polemic. Engelhardt became a ‘rural’ writer somewhat despite himself. 
Exiled from St. Petersburg to his native village in the Smolensk gubernia at 
the beginning of the 1870s for his political unreliability, this professor of 
chemistry took up the study of agronomy and agricultural economics, and at 
the same time studied the life of the peasants. In 1872, at Saltykov’s request, 
he began to write letter-articles for Otechestvenniye Zapiski which proved 
very popular. Saltykov was immensely satisfied with his happy idea, but at 
the same time took steps ‘up above’ to try to bring Engelhardt back from the 
wilderness. Engelhardt spent more than ten years in exile without leaving his 
village, and then received permission to visit St. Petersburg, but continued to 
live in his village until his death in 1893. 

Chernichenko rightly comments on the irreproachable integrity and civic 
courage of Engelhardt, his enormous professionalism and his literary skill. He 
was an outstanding man, a Russian intellectual in the best sense of the word. 
Marx read his works and took notes from them, and Lenin made use of them 
more than once in his analysis of the social problems of Russian agriculture 
and in his polemic with the populists. 

Engelhardt himself was close to populist views, but his practical experi- 
ence and honesty did not permit him to idealise the peasant and the rural 
commune. He knew of the mutual aid practised in the community, of the 
collective principle in peasant life, but with harsh directness he wrote the bit- 
ter words cited by Cheribchenke: ‘Individualism, egoism and the urge to- 
wards exploitation are extremely pronounced among the peasants. Envy, mis- 
trust of each other, treachery towards each other, the humiliation of the 
weak before the strong, the adoration of wealth—all of this is strongly devel- 
oped in the peasant milieu, each is proud of being a pike who devours a cru- 
cian.”° That is, moreover, a riatally Shchedrin image. Such witting and un- 
witting similarities with the works of Saltykov-Shchedrin are to be met with 
more than once in those of Engelhardt. 

Having read the first letter by Engelhardt, the severe editor Saltykov in- 
formed the author: ‘It is a long time since I read anything with such pleasure’, 
and a few months later he writes: ‘Your Letters from the Countryside have 
captivated everyone.” He is already suggesting to Engelhardt that he wrote 
a book, and even took the trouble to furnish a Nctailed calculation of the size 
of the edition and the revenue: Engelhardt was not a rich man and, having a 
wife and three children living in St. Petersburg, was in constant need of mon- 
28 It was not, however, until 1882, ten years later, that the book was pub- 
ished. 

Now, of course, more than a hundred years later, Engelhardt does not 
make such captivating reading. Nonetheless, his literary skill still magically 
breathes life into his stories about wheat and cattle, back-breaking labour and 
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hunger, peasants and landowners. Sometimes his pictures move to tears, 
sometimes it is difficult not to laugh. Occasionally there is something reminis- 
cent of the ‘rural’ chapters in Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina, and the agricultural 
experiments of the hero of the novel, Levin. Incidentally, these two works, 
which cannot, of course, be compared in any general way, were written at the 
game time. 

The importance of Engelhardt’s Letters from the Countryside in the his- 
tory of Russian socio-economic thought is determined by the fact that they 
reveal the two basic facts about the agrarian system following the reform: the 
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survival of a large number of practices from the pre-reform period, and the 
inexorable development of capitalist relations. The picture he drew, indepen- 
dently of his subjective feelings and desires, refuted the illusions of the pop- 
ulists as regards the stability of the rural commune and independent, small- 
scale farming. As we have seen, this was, in essence, Saltykov’s position. 
Hostility to the vestiges of serfdom is interwoven in Engelhardt’s writings 
with revulsion at the bureaucratic reglamentation with which the authorities 
ensnared and stifled the peasant after the reform. The arbitrariness of the of- 
ficials replaced the uncontrolled power of the landowners. In the article “The 
Heritage We Renounce’ written at the end of 1897, Lenin gives a profound 
evaluation of Engelhardt as a practical man and a brilliant observer, and re- 
tells in paraphrase a few of the examples of such mindless and pernicious re- 
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glamentation. Ivory-tower scholars from the zemstvos (the local administra- 
tive bodies) interfered in the affairs of the peasants, who had years of practi- 
cal experience, and, ignoring weather and other factors, obliged them, for 
example, to sow oats on previously determined dates. Once again we hear an 
echo of Shchedrin’s satire when Engelhardt repeats the opinion of those who 
would like, from their towns and comfortable studies, to regulate agriculture: 
‘The muzhik is stupid and cannot manage his own affairs. If nobody looks af- 
ter him, he will burn down all the forests, kill off all the birds, denude the 
rivers of fish, ruin the land and himself perish.’?* 

Engelhardt used all the power of facts and conviction to oppose estate 
landownership and the management of agriculture by the landowners. It was 
this, in particular, which ensured a long life for his book and which provoked 
bitter attacks on it by the conservative aristocracy right up until the bour- 
geois democratic revolution of 1905-1907. 

‘At present, estate agriculture is managed so badly—even more badly, 
with less efficiency and understanding of the matter, than in the days of serf- 
dom, when there were efficient stewards—that it continues to survive some- 
how only because the price of labour is unbelievably low. Yet despite the 
cheapness of hired labour, estate agriculture is sick and stagnant, and the 
landowners behave like dogs in the manger: possessing the best land, they do 
not use it rationally. The renting of this land under reasonable arrangements 
is also not developing: the mass of the peasantry is too poor to pay the rent 
and cultivate the rented land.”?? 

Engelhardt comes to the inevitable conclusion that agriculture can only 
move forward provided that the land is transferred into the ownership of the 
peasants. He could not write openly in the legal press that he was in favour of 
the direct and uncompensated transfer of the landowners’ estates to the 
peasants, in favour of a radical agrarian reform. He was obliged to veil his 
bold conclusions behind more or. less vague phrases regarding the need for a 
fundamental change in existing land relations. Even so, Saltykov several times 
felt it necessary to warn his correspondent about the severity of the censor 
and the need to exercise caution. 

As he was, on agronomical and economic questions, an advanced man, 
Engelhardt was well aware of the advantage of large-scale agriculture over 
small-scale farming: the opportunity to use machines, fertilisers, the correct 
rotation of crops, a rational division of labour and specialisation. He dreamt 
not of capitalist farms, but of peasant collectives, of collective agriculture on 
common land. True, he said nothing about where this communally-owned 
land was to come from, but he was firmly convinced that only the communal 
use and cultivation of land could resolve the main socio-economic problem— 
the problem of the optimal combination of the personal interest of the indi- 
vidual worker with the general interest of the collective. 

This socialist ideal, however, led Engelhardt to the populists, for no other 
form of socialism existed in Russia. Noting the discrepancy between the po- 
pulist-socialist ideas of Engelhardt and the reality he depicted with such harsh 
realism, Lenin wrote: ‘With a sort of melancholy irony, the “artel form of 
economy” figures forlornly in this passage as a pious and innocent wish 
which, far from following from the facts about the peasantry, is directly repu- 
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diated and ruled out by them.’ His populist orientation obliges Engelhardt to 
minimise the capitalist tendency in Russian agriculture, although the facts he 
used in support of his arguments are nothing but a proof of this tendency. 

‘Engelhardt the realist turns into Engelhardt the romanticist, who re- 
places tne complete lack of “exceptional character” in his own methods of 
farming, and in the peasants’ farming methods as he observed them by 
“faith” in a future “exceptional character”! From this faith it is only a 
stone’s throw to the ultra-Narodnik [populist] features... 

Asserting in theory that the Russian peasants will never become agricul- 
tural labourers, rural hired workers, Engelhardt refuted this assertion in his 
own practical activities. He worked tireleasly to create on his estate a system 
of management based on purely capitalist principles. Nor could it have been 
based on any other principles. the made wide use of the labour of freely-hired 
workers and, moreover, introduced piece-work and achieved a significant in- 
crease in the productivity of the workers. 

Engelhardt himself recognised the inevitability of the spread of capitalist 
principles of economic management in the socio-economic conditions that 
were taking shape in Ruasia in the seventies and eighties. ‘Even J,’ he said, 
‘must act like a kulak’ (rich peasant)..° 

Engelhardt’s agricultural activity coincided with the period when Russian 
youth was ‘going to the people’. He sympathised with and assisted this move- 
ment, although he viewed many young people who tried to undertake peasant 
work without having the necessary preparation and powers of endurance with 
a certain irony. He lad a_ nickname for such people—‘spindle-legs’. However, 
he respected those who were able to endure the heavy work of the peasant 
and who, like Engelhardt himself, were able to live and work among the peas- 
ants on an equal footing. To such as these he gave special recommendations 
which were highly valued among the young populists. Over the period from 
1877 to 1884, more than 80 people worked with him, but only 14 received 
such recommendations.*” 

The young enthusiasts set up communes and went to live on land ad- 
joining Engelhardt’s estate. He gave them every possible assistance. None- 
theless these communes collapsed after existing for only a few years. Again 
and again experience showed that socio-economic reality was stronger than 
beautiful utopias, and that the conditions of this reality permitted only 
capitalist economic management. 

As a practical agronomist, Engelhardt did a great deal to improve agricul- 
ture in the non-black earth region of Russia. He demonstrated the rational 
trends and methods of specialisation which could be applied in such climatic 
and soil conditions. In particular, the work he did to introduce mineral fer- 
tilisers, which until then were virtually unknown in Russia, was of great im- 
portance. He carried out practical experiments in this area and set out his re- 
sults and suggestions in scientific and popular publications. He worked with 
several prominent Russian scientists of the day, soil experts and agronomists, 
consulting with them and sharing with them his conclusions. He met with serious 
difficulties in his efforts and work: lack of money, material and manpower, 
the ignorance of the peasants, the indifference of officials. It was only two years 
before he died that he finally received support from the ministry of agriculture. 
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The fate of Engelhardt’s estate is also interesting. After his death, it was 
bought, thanks to the efforts of his students and friends, by the ministry of 
agriculture and converted into the Engelhardt agricultural station, which car- 
ried out agricultural experiments and introduced new agricultural techniques. 
After the revolution, the station was reorganised and expanded. Having been 
totally destroyed during the Second World War, it was restored and com- 
bined with other similar establishments in the Smolensk experimental selec- 
tion station.? 

Engelhardt’s book From the Countryside is periodically re-issued and re- 
mains an important part of Russian socio-economic thought. Nor should it 


be forgotten that his godfather was M. E. Saltykov-Shchedrin. 


Populism and Marxism 
14° 


Today many of the events which will be referred to in this chap- 
ter are marking their centenary. Russian Marxism marked its centenary not 
long ago: the first Russian Marxist organisation—Plekhanov’s group The 
Emancipation of Labour—was founded in 1883. And soon it will be the 
hundredth anniversary of the beginning of Lenin’s revolutionary and scienti- 
fic-literary activity. 

The impassioned discussions and arguments of those days have 
receded into the past. However, much of the present can only be understood 
correctly in the light of those debates and their outcome. 

The ideological battle between the populists and the Marxists 
was, in the last two decades of the 19th century, the moet significant pheno- 
menon in Russian socio-economic thought. It was a battle for influence 
among the people, whose political awareness was visibly increasing, particular- 
ly and most directly among the revolutionary educated youth. Russian 
Marxism and its political organisation—social democracy—emerged in the 
course of the discussions and battle with populism. Populism was the spring- 
board of young social democracy, which attracted from among the populists 
the healthiest and most radical elements. The majority of the first Russian 
Marxists and social-democrats, including G. V. Plekhanov, had been populists. 

The Russian working-class movement was by its very nature more 
revolutionary than in the West. Therefore it eagerly espoused Marxist ideol- 
ogy and the leadership of the social-democrats. This played a major role in 
the struggle to overthrow tsarism and capitalism, and in the revolutions of 
1905-1907 and 1917. 

The debate between the populists and the Marxists was not 
simply a battle between two splinter groups of the liberation movement. It 
reflected the fundamental difference in position and ideology which existed 
between two classes—the growing working class and the petty bourgeoisie (in 
effect, the peasantry) undergoing a process of differentiation and stratifica- 
tion. However, at the same time this battle permeated the whole of public 
life, science and literature, directly or indirectly drawing into its orbit people 
far removed from any liberation movement. In the 1880s and 1890s it was 
impossible to work in the social sciences and not adopt some position on the 
‘accursed questions’ of Russian life—the future of capitalism and the peasant 
commune, and the role of the intelligentsia. 

The home-made bombs which killed Alexander II on March 1, 
1881, also killed revolutionary populism. Although various groups belonging 
to the Narodnaya Volya movement, and their successors, continued to 
operate, the ineffectiveness of terror and individual action as a method of 
opposing autocracy was proved beyond question. After this, the populist 
movement shifted to the right, towards bourgeois liberaliam. The liberal 
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populists of the eighties and nineties saw danger in the advent of capitalism, 
and their main hope in the Russian peasant and the rural commune. In the 
name of these utopian ideals they were ready to reconcile themselves with 
many of the darker aspects of the autocracy, and even placed some of their 
hopes in it. In the name of these same ideals, they opposed the Marxists and, 
moreover, not infrequently protected themselves in this battle with specially 
picked quotations from Marx taken out of context. 

Liberal populism produced a series of thinkers and talented publicists. In 
addition to N. K. Mikhailovsky, of whom we have already spoken, we might 
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mention V. P. Vorontsov, N. F. Danielson and S. N. Yuzhakov. Although 
Danielson corresponded for many years with Marx and Engels, and translat- 
ed Capital, it was another man who was the pioneer and propagator of Marx’s 
economic theory in Russia. This other man was N. I. Sieber. He, naturally, 
parted ways with the populists. 

The popularity of Marxism in Western Europe and its attractiveness for 
the Russian intelligentsia prompted capable young scholars with bourgeois- 
liberal inclinations to adapt certain points in Marx’s theory and to oppose the 
populists. Such was the role of P. B. Struve and M. I. Tugan-Baranovsky in 
the nineties. 

However, ten years before this, Plekhanov, a major theoretician of Rus- 
sian Marxism, a man of great talent and, above all, a brilliant polemicist, had 
stepped onto the stage. Even then he found himself obliged to wage his battle 
on two fronts—against the populists and against the bourgeois-liberal inter- 
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preters of Marx, known as the legal Marxists. 

Discussions among well-educated people were conducted at an extraor- 
dinarily high level of scholarship and literary skill. Not only were they at the 
centre of Russian public life and thought, but also attracted attention in the 
West. However significant such discuasions may have been for the future of 
Marxism and socialism in Russia, they are interesting today for slightly dif- 
ferent reasons. For all those involved, the main question was the socio-eco- 
nomic development of Russia as a country that lagged behind the most ad- 
vanced capitalist countries. And today there are in the world not a few 
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countries where capitalism has not become the dominant formation within 
the economy: where, on the one hand, there exist powerful pre-capitalist 
elements, and on the other—growing revolutionary forces. For such countries, 
the question of which path to choose, of the possibilities and conditions of 
capitalist development, is of crucial importance. Here the discussions which 
took place in Russia at the end of the 19th century may prove relevant. 

Tt was at the beginning of the nineties that the young Ulyanov, the future 
Lenin, began his activity. By the end of the century he had become the rec- 
ognised leader of the Russian Marxist social-democrats. 


Russian Capitalism 


In his well-known work The Development of Capitalism in Russia, Lenin 
drew a multidimensional picture of Russia at the end of the 19th century. 
The theoretical range, abundance of statistical material and meticulous re- 
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search which marked this work might lead the poorly-informed reader to 
think that the author worked in academic isolation, in the silence of large li- 
braries. In fact, this book was begun in a St. Petersburg prison and concluded 
in exile in Siberia. It was first published in 1899, and the second edition came 
out in 1908. 

In the second edition, Lenin introduced his quantitative assessments of 
the social structure of the population in Russia, based on the material of the 
first all-Russia census of 1897. The total population of the Russian empire 
was 125.6 million, of whom 94.2 million lived in the 50 gubernias of Euro- 
pean Russia (excluding Poland and Finland). It is worth mentioning that this 
census revealed a considerable growth in the population of Russia during the 
post-reform period: between 1863 and 1897 the annual average rate of 
growth in these 50 gubernias was 1.3%. In addition to this sustained high 
birth rate, there was also considerable success in reducing mortality from epi- 
demics. 

Of the total 125.6 million population, 93.7 million (75%) were engaged 
in agriculture, 12.3 million (10%) in industry, 6.9 million (5%) in trade and 
transport, and the rest in the army, in the state apparatus, etc. All these fig- 
ures are given for the workers together with their families. Russia was primar- 
ily an agricultural country with a peasant population, and this is confirmed 
by the fact that in European Russia, only 13% of the population lived in 
towns. 

However, these figures do not give an accurate picture of the class 
structure of society. The peasantry was anything but a homogeneous class 
of ‘independent farmers’, as the populists like to describe them. Using various 
indirect data, Lenin estimated that 50% of the peasantry was composed of 
proletarian and semi-proletarian strata, that is, people without property and 
living mainly or to a large extent by selling their labour power; 30% was 
composed of middle-ranking peasants who supported themselves by working 
their own land, however low their income might be, and 20% was composed 
of the rural bourgeoisie, who exploited the poorest groups in various ways. 
Within that section of the population engaged in trade or industry, Lenin also 
identified proletarian and semi-proletarian strata (60%), basing his evaluations 
for the whole of Russia on the detailed information available to him about St. 
Petersburg. 

As a result, having carefully indicated the approximate nature of his 
estimations, Lenin arrived at the following picture of the class structure of 
the population: the big bourgeoisie, landowners, high-ranking officials and 
military—around 3 million (2%); prosperous small-scale property-owners— 
around 23.1 million (18%); the poorest small-scale property owners—35.8 
million (29%); the proletariat and semi-proletariat—63.7 million (51%). 
The author agreed with the conclusions of one Russian statistician who esti- 
mated, within the last group, the entirely proletarian section of the popula- 
tion at 22 million. 

We do not have any reliable information illustrating economic inequality 
in Russia at the end of the 19th century. However, there can be no doubt 
that such inequality existed and was enormous in its proportions. For exam- 
ple, according to figures for 1905, 30 thousand big landowners possessed 
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as much land as 10.5 million poor peasant-farmers.? The Russian aristocracy 
and the bourgeois nouveaux riches were known far beyond Russia for their 
luxury and extravagance. Meanwhile, tens of millions of people lived perma- 
nently on the verge of starvation, in conditions of indescribable poverty, 
ignorance and misery. Anton Chekhov, Maxim Gorky, Ivan Bunin and other 
talented Russian writers depicted the dreadful life of the people with great 
realism. 

Capitalism in Russia was developing. The proportion of hired workers in 
town and village was steadily increasing. The antagonism between the bour- 
geoisie and the proletariat was clearly visible. The class of small-scale proper- 
ty-owners was breaking up to yield the bourgeoisie on the one hand and 
propertiless proletarians on the other. 

Russian capitalist industry was taking its first steps, but they were 
large ones, with foreign capital playing a considerable role in industrial 
development. The country was covered with a quite dense network of rail- 
ways. The self-sufficient, isolated nature of agriculture was receding into 
the past. An increasing proportion of agricultural produce was destined for 
the market, including for export. 

However, the pace, effectiveness and comprehensiveness of capitalist 
development in Russia was a different matter. Lenin, answering this question, 
said: that depends with what one compares. In comparison with the pre- 
reform period, the country had taken a huge leap forward over thirty to forty 
years. However, Russia could not fully assimilate and apply those achieve- 
ments in technology, organisation and culture which Western capitalism had 
produced by that time. Therefore, in comparison with the potential rate of 
capitalist development, that occurring in Russia was relatively slow. ‘And it 
cannot but be slow, for in no single capitalist country has there been such an 
abundant survival of ancient institutions that are incompatible with cap- 
italism, retard its development, and immeasurably worsen the condition of 
the producers, who “suffer not only from the development of capitalist 
production, but also from the incompleteness of that development”’.”* 

The autocracy had a double effect on the capitalist development of the 
country. Desiring to strengthen its military might, which was its main asset, 
the tsarist government pursued in the eighties and nineties a policy intended 
to stimulate the growth of industry, and to this end implemented a number 
of reforms. At the beginning of the eighties, on the initiative of the minis- 
ter of finance, N. Kh. Bunge, redemption payments were reduced, certain 
taxes to be payed by the peasants were abolished, and a Peasant Land Bank 
owned by the state was created. These measures were intended to lighten a 
little the load on the peasants, and to strengthen the economic position of the 
prosperous peasantry. Under Bunge there were also two major changes in 
economic policy: the state took into its own hands the bulk of new railway 
construction and bought a number of already completed railway lines from 
their private owners; Russia moved to a clear policy of protectionism in for- 
eign trade in order to promote national industry. The shift to protectionism 
was fairly rapid: if in the seventies the average level of import duties was 
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14%, by the nineties it had reached 33%*. During this same period there 
were several attempts to ‘europeanise’ Russian capitalism by the adoption of 
laws regulating the conditions of work at factories. We referred to this when 
discussing the work of I. I. Yanzhul. 

The 1890s and the 1900s were marked by the activity of Sergei Yulye- 
vich Witte, who was in charge of Russian economic policy, and who was con- 
secutively head of the railway department, minister of finance and head of 
the government. Following the manifesto of October 17, 1905, forced upon 
the autocracy by the revolution, Witte became the first ‘constitutional’ 
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head of government in Russia. Witte wrote for scientific journals, and also 
published a book on Friedrich List, one of the main ideologists of economic 
nationalism and protectionism. Witte’s memoirs make fascinating reading and 
contain a wealth of material on the history and economy of Russia. The 
Soviet author of an authoritative work on the history of the Russian national 
economy speaks of Witte as a major figure among tsarist statesmen and min- 
isters of the last fifty years of the monarchy.* 

Under Witte, a state monopoly on wine was introduced which consid- 
erably increased the state revenue; a transcontinental railway line was built 
to the Russian Far East; a monetary reform was implemented by introducing 
the gold standard; major foreign investment was attracted to Russian 
industry. Witte also began to prepare an agrarian reform based on principles 
which were subsequently used by P. A. Stolypin: the abolition of the rural 
commune and the development of a capitalist, commodity peasant economy. 

Witte’s reform efforts came up against the backwardness and inertia of 
the Russian bourgeoisie, against both active and passive resistance on the part 
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of the aristocracy and top-ranking officials. In addition, Nicholas I] was even 
more under the influence of such circles than Alexander III had been. In 
the New Encyclopedic Dictionary (published in the 1910s), the author of an 
article on Witte sadly remarks: ‘Witte was a reformer in a milieu and a sit- 
uation which were wholly unadapted to reform.* 

The autocracy and class domination of the aristocracy hindered the 
development of capitalism as a progressive socio-economic system, and this 
to no little degree determined those ugly, backward and asiatic forms which 
Russian capitalism assumed. 

At the tum of the century, the situation in Russia was characterised by 
a fusion of the contradictions between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat 
typical of capitalism, and the contradictions between an absolutist monarch- 
ical system and the broad masses of the people. This left a deep imprint 
on the development of socio-economic thought. 


Marx, Engels and Russia 


The question of Marx, Engels and Russia has, as it were, two aspects. 
The first is the reflection of the facts and trends in the social development of 
Russia in Marx’s and Engels’ scientific and practical-revolutionary activity. 
The second is the influence of Marx and Engels on Russian social thought and 
the Russian revolutionary movement. While the first of these is of great im- 
portance, we are more concerned here with the second. 

It is well-known that both Marx—in the last 10-15 years of his life—and 
Engels—during this period and after Marx’s death (1883)—showed exceptional 
interest in Russia. R. P. Konyushaya, the author of a fundamental work on 
this question, provides interesting indications of the increase from one de- 
cade to the next of references to Rivas and Russian correspondents in Marx’s 
own letters. In the period from 1874 to 1883, more than 38% of Marx’s 
letters have Russian matters as their main theme. There have survived 147 
letters by Marx and Engels written to Russian correspondents, and 312 let- 
ters from Ruasians to Marx and Engels. In terms of the volume of this corres- 
pondence, that of N. F. Danielson far outstrips any of the others, followed by 
r. L. Lavrov. In this list of correspondents we find many populist revolu- 
tionaries, several liberal scholars and writers, and, finally, the first representa- 
tives of Russian Marxism and social-democracy, G. V. Plekhanov and V. I. Za- 
sulich.” Nor was the Russian theme limited to letters. From the seventies to 
the nineties Marx, and particularly Engels, published a series of works es- 
pecially devoted to various aspects of the socio-economic and political posi- 
tion of Russia and to the Russian revolutionary movement. Their main works, 
such as Capital, The Manifesto of the Communist Party, Anti-Diihring and 
many others which were better known in Russia than in any other country, 
were translated into Russian and were published both inside the country and 
by the emigre press in the West. 

_ A large number of works by Soviet scholars are devoted to these ques- 
tions, but we will deliberately quote not from these works, but from the 
work of a contemporary Western scholar who has analysed the crisis of popu- 
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lism and the consolidation of Marxism in Russia: ‘Of the authors who were 
read by intellectuals, only Marx provided both a theory which attracted 
them, and also a method of analysis and understanding of the operation of 
actual economics. The writings of Marx were always unusually popular among 
the Russian intelligentsia.* The author then correctly notes that during the 
populist period, Russian intellectuals avidly read Marx, but could not under- 
stand him properly, could not find the right application of his ideas to condi- 
tions in Russia. They were inclined to transfer the class structure of Western 
European society examined by Marx directly onto Russia, putting the Rus- 
sian peasant in the place of the proletariat, and the landowners in the place 
of the capitalists. Therefore the populists, however much they were attract- 
ed by Marx, only sought in his writings what they needed: a justification of 
‘peasant socialism’. And indeed, even Danielson, who translated the three 
volumes of Capital into Russian (the translation of the first volume was begun 
and done in part by G. A. Lopatin), and who received from Marx and Engels 
dozens of letters which together composed a book in themselves, none- 
theless remained a liberal populist and did not become a Marxist. In 1895, 
Engels wrote, not without sad irony, to Plekhanov: ‘As regards Danielson, I 
fear there is nothing to be done with him... It is quite impossible to engage 
in polemics with that generation of Russians to which he belongs and which 
still believes in the spontaneous communist mission which supposedly distin- 
guishes Russia, the truly ‘Holy Rus’,* from other profane nations.” 

However, Engels would not have been Engels had he not then immedi- 
ately explained the objective reasons for the limitations of populist thinkers. 
These reasons were to be found, in part, in the socio-economic backwardness 
of Russia, ‘where modern large-scale industry has been grafted onto the prim- 
itive peasant commune, and all the intermediary stages of civilisation are 
simultaneously represented’. At the same time, Russian thought was cut off 
from the socialist ideas of the West by ‘the more or less effective cultural 
Chinese wall erected by despotism’.'° Therefore the problem -was not the 
personal qualities of Danielson, but the basic conditions in Russia. 

The impasse in which revolutionary populism found itself at the begin- 
ning of the eighties obliged some of the populists to turn to Marxism in the 
search for a social theory which could provide them with a guide through the 
labyrinth of complex Russian problems. Such populists included Vera Ivanov- 
na Zasulich, a young woman who, in 1877, carried out a heroic terrorist 
act—an attempt to assassinate the governor-general of St. Petersburg, Trepov. 
In 1881 she was living abroad in Switzerland. By this time, Vera Zasulich 
had become disillusioned with Narodnaya Volya and terrorism, but did not 
know what she and her friends could do to serve the Russian people and 
revolution. On February 16, 1881, she wrote to Marx a letter which even 
today still produces a powerful impression upon reading it. It resounds like 
a cry for help, an appeal to an older and wiser man to give advice at a diffi- 
cult hour in her life. 

Vera Zasulich wrote to Marx to tell him that his work on capital ‘is being 
read and re-read by a wide circle of more or less educated people, and that 


* Engels wrote his letter in French, but these two words are in Russian. 
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serious people are studying it’. She informed Marx in clear and precise words 
about the role his theory was playing in the arguments among the Russian 
socialists on the main questions of social development in Russia—the future 
of the peasant commune and the future of capitalism. The Russian revolu- 
tionaries faced a dilemma. If the commune had a socialist future, they should 
devote all their strength to liberating it from the semi-serf, semi-capitalist 
oppression of tsarism and to assisting its development along socialist lines. 
If the commune had no such future, then they should conduct revolutionary 
propaganda among the urban workers, something which, in Russia, was very 
difficult as the towns were filled with masses of impoverished peasants fleeing 
from the villages. Russian disciples (this word, applied to tne Marxists by 
their ideological opponents, soon became a familiar euphemism, and some- 
times the Marxists themselves used it) supported the second view and referred 
to Marx as their authority, as he had, as they believed, ‘prescribed’ for any 
society one and the same unavoidable phases of development, including 
capitalist. 

‘You will understand, therefore, citizen,’ wrote Vera Zasulich, ‘to what 
extent your opinion on this question interests us, and what a great service 
you would be doing us if you would set out your view on the possible future 
of our rural commune and on the theory that, by virtue of historical necessi- 
ty, every country must pass through all the phases of capitalist production.”"' 

This letter undoubtedly produced a great impression on Marx. We can 
judge this by the fact that he wrote three different (though close in content) 
rough drafts of a reply to Vera Zasulich, all three of which have survived. 
Apparently he was still dissatisfied with his work, for on March 8, 1881, 
he sent only a brief letter giving a basic answer to the questions put by the 
Russian revolutionary. 

Marx categorically denied the assertion that his theory of capitalist 
development had a universal validity and could be mechanically applied to 
conditions in Russia. He recognised the specifics of these conditions, and in 
particular the special role played in Russia by the rural commune. He con- 
cluded: ‘Thus the analysis given in Capital does not provide any arguments 
for or against the viability of the village community, but the special research 
into this subject which I conducted, and for which I obtained the material 
from original sources, has convinced me that this community is the fulcrum 
of Russia’s social revival, but in order that it might function in this way one 
would first have to eliminate the destructive influences which assail it from 
every quarter and then to ensure the conditions normal for spontaneous 
development.’ 

A few months later, Marx and Engels returned to the question of the 
Russian commune and the future of capitalism in Russia, this time in print. 
In January 1882, on the request of P. L. Lavrov, they wrote a special preface 
to the new Russian edition of The Manifesto of the Communist Party, under- 
taken on the initiative of Plekhanov. Here for the first time there appears 
the remarkable and prophetic idea that ‘Russia forms the vanguard of revolu- 
tionary action in Europe’.’* Here Marx and Engels clearly formulated their 
answer to the ‘fateful’ question of the commune: it was capable of becoming 
the initial point of communist development given one essential and all-im- 
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portant condition, i.e. if a proletarian revolution in the West took place si- 
multaneously with the Russian revolution.* 

It was not until 1886, after the death of Marx, that his letter to the 
editorial board of Otechestvenniye Zapiski, written in 1877 but never sent, 
was first published. This letter was connected with a discussion of Capital 
on the pages of this Russian journal, at the centre of which was that same 

uestion posed by Vera Zasulich. Marx objected to attempts to view his 
these as a ‘master key’, as a historico-philosophical theory of a universal 
path which all nations are inexorably fated to follow, whatever the historical 
conditions in which they find themselves.'* This statement by Marx is par- 
ticularly important in view of the problem of non-capitalist development 
for modern developing countries, and attempts by bourgeois ideologists to 
prove that these countries cannot by-pass capitalism. 

Marx noted that the process of the collapse of the communal system was 
already quite advanced, and concluded: ‘If Russia continues to pursue the 
path she has followed since 1861, she will lose the finest chance ever offered 
by history to a people and undergo all the fatal vicissitudes of the capitalist 
regime.” 

It must be remembered that Marx intended this letter to be printed le- 
gally in Russia, and therefore he could not say openly what he had said in 
the preface to the Russian publication of The Manifesto: that Russia could 
only use this opportunity provided by history if she carried through a revolu- 
tion which fused with a proletarian revolution in Western Europe. Parallel 
statements on this question made by Engels in 1875 leave no doubt that both 
held this same view.’ ® 

These ideas expreased by Marx and Engels, and in particular the letter 
by Marx intended for the editorial board of Otechestvenniye Zapiski, became 
widely known in the eighties and nineties in Russia. The populists attempted 
to use them in their own interests, arguing that Marx had given his uncondi- 
tional ‘blessing’ to Russian communal ‘socialism’, and spoken out ‘against’ 
the development of capitalism in Russia. Plekhanov, and later Lenin and 
other Marxists, had to wage a stubborn struggle in favour of the correct 
understanding of the ideas of the founders of Marxism on this question. The 
populists, wittingly or unwittingly, ignored the profound dialectic in the 
statements of Marx and Engels, and abstracted them from those conditions to 
which Marx and Engels linked the possibility of non-capitalist development, 
and from the concrete moment when these statements were made. 

In the nineties, in a brilliant article that was the afterword to the work 
On Social Relations in Russia, and also in several letters to N. F. Danielson 
and others, Engels again returned to this question. He wrote with his typical 
modesty and caution, pointing out that his knowledge of the facts was in- 
adequate, and that he did not wish to give one of the Russian revolutionary 
groups a weapon to use against another.'’ Nonetheless, the change in the 
situation in the nineties as compared to the seventies and eighties permitted 
him to express a sufficiently defined opinion. 

First of all one must cite Engels’ wise words about the revolutionary 


* This place is cited earlier in the present work, on p. 187. 
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populists: ‘...With these men we have no quarrel for believing that their own 
Russian people was the chosen people of the social revolution. But we cer- 
tainly do not have to share their illusion. The time of chosen people has gone 
for good.” So, also, had the age of such people: ‘...in the course of the 17 
years that have passed since the time when Marx’s letter was written,” both 
the development of capitalism and the disintegration of the rural com- 
mune in Russia have progressed considerably... In a short period of time, all 
the foundations of the capitalist method of production have been laid in Rus- 
sia, but at the same time the axe has also been laid to the roots of the Russian 
peasant commune... So there continues this accelerated transformation of 
Russia into an industrial capitalist state, the proletarisation of a large part of 
her peasantry, and destruction of the old communist community.” ® 

Engels concludes his analysis with the following noteworthy idea: in 
order to save any positive social and moral elements of the commune the 
overthrow of the autocracy and a revolution are essential. At the first stage 
this can be only a bourgeois-democratic revolution, but it will create for the 
Russian peasantry completely new conditions of existence and development. 
In combination with a proletarian revolution in the West, this will make it 
possible to lay the foundations of a socialist restructuring of society in Russia. 

Vera Zasulich, who had corresponded with Marx, began to correspond, 
after Marx’s death, with Engels, and was the first to introduce him to a group 
of young Russian Marxist emigres whose recognised leader was Plekhanov. 
With Zasulich, Engels passed on for publication Marx’s letter to the editorial 
board of Otechestvenniye Zapiski. In the last years of his life, Engels was 
personally acquainted with Plekhanov, and frequently exchanged letters with 
him. In the embittered polemic that Plekhanov and his few sympathisers 
were conducting against the populists, Engels was on Plekhanov’s side, but 
himself preferred not to enter the debate. In long letters written between 
June and July 1894 Plekhanov informed Engels abst the situation in the 
Russian liberation movement and argued that the latest publications by Da- 
nielson and Vorontsov were, objectively speaking, grist to the mill of tsarism. 
Engels, as we have seen earlier, was also far from being happy with the state- 
ments made by the translator of Capital but he wrote to Plekhanov (February 
1895): ‘In order to enter this polemic, I would have to read an entire litera- 
ture, follow it, and reply to it. That would take up all my time for a year, 
and the only useful result would probably be that I would know the Russian 
language far better than now. However, I am being asked the same thing in 
Italy as regards the famous Loria.** I am already snowed under with work!” 

Plekhanov was not satisfied with this reply, and on March 3, 1895, 
wrote to Engels: ‘Our position is so clear that you will not have to study it 
for long in order to condemn the “‘state socialism” of Danielson. A few disap- 
proving words from you would be of great benefit, and it was of precisely 
such assistance to the Russian revolution that I spoke in my last letter. If you 
are very busy I will not return to the matter. But if it were to come to a ques- 


* To the editorial board of Otechestvenniye Zapiski. 
** Achille Loria—an Italian bourgeois economist whose works were criticised by 
Engels. 
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tion of choosing between Danielson and Loria, I would say: ‘General,* 
choose Danielson—it is more important.” 

In the last letter, written at the end of May-beginning of June 1895, 
which Engels received when he was already fatally ill, a few weeks before his 
death, Plekhanov told him about the upsurge in the working-class movement 
in Russia and the collapse of populism: “Thus passes the glory of the pop- 
uliste! And to think that Danielson belongs to their company.’ 

Plekhanov also, naturally, responded to the death of Engels. However, 
in the socialist almanach Rabotnik (The Worker) published abroad, there 
also appeared an obituary sent from Russia and without a aignature. It had 
been written by the 25-year-old Viadimir Ulyanov. The article opened with 
an epigraph from the poem by N. A. Nekrasov on the death of Dobrolyubov: 


What magic light of reason has gone out! 
What heart, what wondrous heart has ceased to beat!** 


The choice of the epigraph was indicative: both Nekrasov and Dobrolyu- 
bov were idols of the Russian democratic intelligentsia. It indicated the milieu 
from which the young revolutionary, the future Lenin, came. 


Marxism ex cathedra: Sieber 


Among the books which N. F. Danielson sent to Marx was the Master’s 
dissertation written by the young scholar, N. I. Sieber, and entitled: Ricar- 
do’s Theory of Value and of Capital in the Light of the Most Recent Research 
and Explanations, published in Kiev in 1871. This copy has survived, and on 
it there are numerous marks made by Marx, showing that he read it very care- 
fully.?? Sieber’s dissertation contained not only the most detailed analysis 
of Ricardo’s theory in Russian literature, but also a serious and highly sym- 
pathetic response to the first volume of Capital, published in Germany in 
1867. At that time Danielson was finishing the translation, which was pub- 
lished in St. Petersburg in 1872 in an edition three times larger than the 
German one. 

Marx had an exceptionally high opinion of Sieber’s work. In his after- 
word to the second edition of Capital (1873), he wrote: ‘As early as 1871, 
N. Sieber, Profeasor*** of Political Economy at the University of Kiev, in his 
work ‘David Ricardo’s Theory of Value and of Capital’, referred to my theory 
of value, of money and of capital, as being in its fundamentals a necessary 
sequel to the teaching of Smith and Ricardo. That which astonishes the West- 
ern European in the reading of this excellent work is the author’s consistent 
and firm grasp of the purely theoretical position.”?? 

For a number of years Danielson, Kovalevsky and Lavrov functioned as 


* A humorous nickname given to Engels by his friends and supporters. 
** Translated by Irina Zheleznova. 
***N.I. Sieber was never a professor, and it was not until 1873 that he became 
a lecturer at Kiev University of St. Vladimir. However, his work was ‘professorial’ in 
the best sense of this word. 
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the intermediaries between Marx and Sieber. However, they were also person- 
ally acquainted. In a letter to Danielson dated February 19, 1881, Marx 
stated that the Russian scholars Sieber and Kablukov visited him in London, 
and he added a characteristic detail: ‘They worked the whole day in the Brit- 
ish Museum.’ 

Nikolai Ivanovich Sieber was born in 1844 in the Crimea. His father 
was Swiss, and his mother was half French, half Russian. Nikolai Sieber re- 
tained his Swiss citizenship all his life, but he grew up, studied and began his 
work in Russia, and felt himself to be a Russian. D. N. Ovsyaniko-Kulikovsky, 
the author of memoirs in which he describes the personality of Sieber, writes: 
‘Although he was foreign by descent ... Sieber ... was, one might say, pey- 
chologically and by nationality a native and typical Russian. For him, every- 
thing Russian was accepted as his own element. He saw Russia as his home- 
land, and loved her with the painful love of the Russian intellectual.” * 

Sieber received an excellent education at home, at the gymnasium and at 
the law faculty of Kiev University, where his tutor was N. Kh. Bunge, the 
future minister of finance. Sieber was fluent in the main European languages, 
and his erudition and profound knowledge amazed those who spoke with 
him when he was still a student. Another author of memoirs, a professor of 
law at Kiev University, recalls Sieber very warmly: ‘...His pleasant face, his 
fair hair and reddish beard, the ruddy glow that came and went on his 
face....*® This youthful high complexion figures in an incident related by the 
same author. During the examination for his Master’s degree, Bunge invited 
Sieber to speak on Marx’s theory. ‘I remember how Sieber’s cheeks turned 
fiery red as he began to expound a theory of which he had become an ardent 
supporter.’ Moreover, one might ask in what universities of the world 
such a question could be put in 1870-71 during an examination. The answer 
is obvious: only in one of the Russian universities. 

After two years spent profitably abroad, Sieber returned to Kiev in 1873 
and began a brilliant career as a lecturer. However, this career did not last 
long, ending in 1875, when he resigned in protest at the expulsion of one of 
his friends, a progressive professor, from ae university. He settled in Swit- 
zerland and devoted himself to scholarly and literary activity. 

The integrity and independence of Sieber’s character were shown in his 
marriage. In Bern he married Nadezhda Olympievna Shumova, who was a 
student at Bern University and later became a prominent scientist in physio- 
logical chemistry and medicine. In the 1870s it was unusual and even sus- 
picious for a young woman to undertake such studies, and the step taken by 
Sieber was a bold challenge to ‘society’. Shumova was in her field what the 
famous Sophya Kovalevskaya was in mathematics, the first to show Russia 
and the world that women can engage in science with no less success than 
men 


At the end of the seventies and beginning of the eighties a large number 
of articles by Sieber appeared in Russian journals; in particular, he contrib- 
uted regularly to the journal Otechestvenniye Zapiski, published by Saltykov 
and Mikhailovsky. His major research work, An Outline of Primitive Economic 
Culture (1883), a talented work at the juncture of economics, sociology, 
history and ethnography, reflected the universal interest in communal forms 
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of life and production. The second, considerably expanded edition of his 
dissertation came out in 1885, with the title significantly changed: David 
Ricardo and Karl Marx in Their Socio-Economic Research. Together with 
the writings of Plekhanov, this book played a most important role in the 
philosophical formation of the early Russian Marxists. 

By this time, however, Sieber was already incurably ill. In the medical 
terminology of the day, ‘there were signs of slow paralysis of brain’. 
In 1884 he went to live in Yalta, where he died in 1888. 

The authors of pre-revolutionary biographies and memoirs invariably 
emphasised Sieber’s inclination to ‘pure science’, his apolitical nature, his 
remoteness from revolutionary movements and events. There is no doubt 
that Sieber was not a revolutionary. However, he shared many of the revolu- 
tionary-democratic ideas of the Russian intelligentsia of the seventies and 
eighties, and was a convinced socialist. In his memoirs, published in 1925, ' 
one of the active members of the populist movement stated that, in the au- | 
tumn of 1873, he met Sieber in Zirich among the revolutionary emigres, 
that Sieber was close to Lavrov, sympathised with the populist movement 
and spoke of the growing struggle against autocracy in Russia.” 

The tsarist authorities were so suspicious of Sieber that ‘as a consequence 
of his political unreliability, the order has been issued to search him thor- 
oughly on arrival, arrest him and bring him to St. Petersburg’.*° So, from 
the point of view of the political police, the ‘pure theoretician’ Sieber was no 
innocent lamb. It would seem that he had reason to fear travelling to Russia, 
despite his foreign status, to which Ovsyaniko-Kulikovsky referred some- 
what ironically. It is possible that he avoided unpleasantness only because of 
his serious illness and mental disorder. 

The question of the place occupied by Sieber in the development of 
Marxist ideology has been frequently debated. One opinion, with which we 
cannot agree, is that Sieber should be counted among the ‘egal Marxists’. 
Franco Venturi, the author of a major work in Western literature on the 
populist movement, describes the meetings held by Russian revolutionary 
emigres in Ziirich in 1873 and comments that among them was Sieber, ‘the 
first legal Marxist’.?' Such a view can clearly be supported only by the fact 
that Sieber’s writings were published mainly in the legal press. However, this 
is not a serious argument. The very concept ‘legal Marxism’ is inseparably 
connected with the 1890s, when the enormous popularity of Marxism obliged 
bourgeois democrats and liberals to use in their ideology some aspects of 
Marxism, mainly the economic theory. This form of Marxism was termed 
‘legal’ because there already existed by that time another Marxism—illegal, 
proletarian, revolutionary. The situation in the seventies, when Sieber did 
most of his work, was quite different. It was simply not possible that he 
should have sought to use Marxism as the cover for something else. Sieber 
should be seen as a major forerunner of Russian Marxism, what one might 
call a Marxist enlightener. In this sense his works played a significant role in 
the shift from populism to Marxism in Russian social thought. 

The academic, scholarly level of Sieber’s main works is exceptionally 
high. They are far from being a paraphrase of Marx ‘in simple terms’. Sieber 
reveals the genesis of the basic elements in Marx’s economic theory, and the 
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links between it and the economic theories of the previous period. He exam- 
ined in great depth, for example, Marx’s thesis of the ambivalent nature of 
the labour comprised within a commodity: abstract labour, which is viewed 
independently of its type and useful result, merely as an amount of expend- 
ed human muscular and nervous energy, and concrete labour, distinguished 
precisely by its type and useful result. ‘This ambivalent nature of the labour 
comprised in a commodity is critically indicated by Marx for the first time 
(emphasis by Sieber—A. A.). As this point of view is the pivot around which 
rotates, the understanding of political economy, it merits closer elucida- 
tion. 

Sieber was the first in Russian literature to defend the ideas of Marx 
against their liberal-bourgeois critics. In his widely-read articles against Yuli 
Diakaveky and Boris Chicherin, prominent publicists of this trend, Sieber 
makes use of pungent irony to expose an apologetics of capitalism, capital 
and profit. 

Scholarly integrity and the logic of reality led Sieber to make critical 
statements regarding the populists. The tone of this second polemic is more 
restrained and respectful than his statements against bourgeois economists, 
but Sieber leaves the reader in no doubt as regards his fundamental position. 
Particularly indicative in this respect is his article ‘Capitaliam in Russia’ 
(1882), a reply to the book The Future of Capitalism in Russia by V. P. Vo- 
rontsov, which had become widely known. Sieber categorically rejects the 
communal and artel illusions of the populists and points to the objective laws 
of the development of capitalism: ‘...Capitalist movement is not a particular 
and secondary phenomenon, as the author (Vorontsov—A. A.) asserts, but, on 
the contrary, a universal phenomenon met with in any society at a certain 
stage in its development provided there have appeared certain conditions for 
its existence... That in Russia it will not develop to the full is quite correct, 
not because of its particular nature, but because it will, before this, reach its 
end in other countries. ** é 

Here one can detect an idea similar to one often expressed in those years 
by Marx and Engels: the capitalist development of Russia can be interrupted 
by a socialist revolution in the developed countries of the West. Sieber fre- 
quently repeats in different forms this concept of the historically transient 
nature of capitalism and its inevitable, unavoidable replacement by socialism. 

His criticism of capitaliam and bourgeois political economy brings Sie- 
ber close to the populists. Wholly in keeping with the traditions of Russian 
thought, Sieber refused to believe in the beneficence of individualism, free 
competition and the play of economic forces. However, if the populists saw 
the solution and hope in the development of the anti-capitalist forces of ru- 
ral commune and artel, Sieber quite justifiably considered that this was uto- 
pianism, and sought the factors of overcoming capitalism in its very essence. 

Why was it that Sieber was not able to become the founder of Russian 
Marxism, but left this role to Plekhanov, who, it should be noted, thought 
highly of Sieber’s works? 

In political economy, Sieber showed with unparalleled depth and sub- 
stantiation the historical roots and inevitability of the appearance of Marx’s 
theory. However, he had a far less clear perception of the other most impor- 
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tant aspect of this issue—the revolution which Marx had brought about in 
political economy, the fundamental difference between Marxism and the 
theories of Smith and Ricardo. 

Following Marx, Sieber substantiated the transition of bourgeois society 
to socialism, but he did not examine the means of this transition, and had a 
rather hazy concept of it. The contradiction of the class interests of the bour- 
geoisie and the working class was not pivotal to his thinking. Sieber virtually 
ignored the question of the role of the proletariat as the decisive force in a 
socialist revolution. As a result, he had little interest in the questions of polit- 
ical struggle. Yet without this, Russian Marxism could not constitute itself 
either as a current in social thought, or as a militant theory of the struggle of 
the working class and its allies. 

In order to consolidate itself and win a stable position within the work- 
ing class and the whole of society, Russian Marxism had to wage a relentless 
struggle with liberal populism. This was not the result of some specific ‘ag- 
gressiveness’ on the part of Plekhanov and his supporters, in contrast to the 
‘pacific nature’ of Sieber. There was simply no other way. Sieber, however, 
was not ready for such a struggle. Moreover, in 1883-84, when Plekhanov 
published his first Marxist works and began to gather the Russian Marxists 
around him, the tragically brief career of Sieber was already coming to an 
end. As one of his biographers writes, ‘No one wanted to believe that this 
intellectual force had shattered, that the vast store of knowledge accumulat- 
ed in the mind of this man who had lived, it seemed, solely by his intellec- 
tual activity, would become unnecessary, useless. 


Nikolai -on and V. V. 


The literature of the 1880s and 1890s is full of pseudonyms. Nikolai 
Frantsevich Danielson wrote under the nom-de-plume of Nikolai -on, and 
Vasily Pavlovich Vorontsov signed himself V. V. In the eighties, and to some 
extent in the nineties, they represented the economic theory of populism, 
aoues they themselves differed considerably, and sometimes even quar- 
relled. 

These two men made a great contribution to Russian social thought and 
the Russian revolutionary movement. We can never question their personal 
integrity and democracy, their desire to find for Russia the path to socialism. 
It is quite another matter that, objectively speaking, their socialiam was petty- 
bourgeois, that objectively speaking, they found themselves outside the main 
current of the revolutionary movement. 

Danielson and Vorontsov wrote their first significant works—publicistic 
articles in journals—in the late seventies and early eighties. They both noted 
the extremely serious economic situation in the country, in particular in 
agriculture, and the impoverishment and brutalisation of the peasants. “The 
national economy has reached a situation where further deterioration can 
only lead to degeneration’,?*> wrote Danielson in 1880. However, they con- 
sidered this situation to be not the result of surviving elements of serfdom 
and continuing autocracy, but the result of the development of capitalism. 
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Moreover, they ascribed this development not to the operation of sponta- 
neous and objective factors, but to the policy of the state which, in their 
opinion, was deliberately introducing pernicious capitalism into Russia. This 
attitude was especially characteristic at Vorontsov. 

Consequently, they believed that the way out of this situation lay in 
halting the development of capitalism and in state help for ‘national produc- 
tion’. Vorontsov saw this kind of economy, in which he included small-scale 
peasant and workshop production, as opposed to any form of large-scale 
production (he also considered the large-scale estates to be capitalist enter- 
prises). He believed that these spheres were still dominated by the traditional 
spirit of community and collective labour and demanded that this valuable 
national trait be preserved at all cost. 

While researching more deeply into the works and activity of Danielson 
and Vorontsov, I was somewhat surprised to discover that no detailed biog- 
raphy of either of these writers exists. Encyclopedias and biographical dic- 
tionaries relate the same minimum of information. No doubt there exist the 
personal archives of these outstanding figures who for fifty years had close 
contacts with a large number of Russian and foreign men of letters, but these 
archives still await the researcher. 

Danielson and Vorontsov were typical Russian intellectuals of their day, 
modest and unpretentious. Their lives had much in common. In their young- 
er years both took part in the revolutionary movement, both were suspect 
by the authorities and experienced difficulties as a result. However, by the 
beginning of the eighties, their revolutionary fervour waned and their ideas 
became, for the most part, acceptable to the government. Danielson and 
Vorontsov devoted all their energy to scholarship and literary work, but were 
unable to earn a living by this alone and were obliged to enter state service: 
Danielson worked in a bank, and Vorontsov for a railway company and in 
other institutions. 

N. F. Danielson was born in 1844 into a Russo-German bourgeois family , 
studied at a commercial institute and attended lectures at St. Petersburg 
University. From 1868 onwards he devoted his life to the translation and 
publication in Russia of the works of Marx and Engels, providing his two 
great correspondent-friends with material on Russia. In his published writ- 
ings, Danielson made wide use of the works of Marx and Engels, and also of 
their letters to him. A close acquaintance described him as one of those who 
‘engage in scholarship without seeking therein a means of subsistence, but 
working for the sake of knowledge itself.” ° 

The translation of Capital was a genuine tour de force, and Marx, Engels 
and Lenin all praised the scholarly and literary level of this work. Lopatin, 
the fearless revolutionary who began the translation of the first volume, and 
his lifelong friend, the modest bank clerk Danielson, were largely responsible 
for creating the first Marxist socio-economic lexicology in Russian. To this 
day, Danielson’s translations form the basis of large editions of the three 
volumes of Capital in Russian. Plekhanov, a competent critic, did, it is true, 
sharply criticise Danielson’s translation in a letter to Engels in 1895, using the 
famous Italian pun ‘traduttore—traditore’ (translator—traitor).°” This, how- 
ever, is probably to be explained by the fact that, at the time, Plekhanov was 
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extremely angry with Danielson for writing articles which Plekhanov, not 
without justification, considered to be grist to the mill of the autocracy. 
In ae same letter he asked Engels to strike back at Danielson (cf. above, 
: Dees did not write many independent works, but those he did are 
of considerable importance in the economic ideology of populism. In his long 
aritcle ‘An Outline of Our Post-Reform Economy’, published in 1880, he laid 
down the basic position of this ideology. In 1893, Danielson expanded this 
article considerably and published it in book form under the same title. In 
the nineties he also contributed regularly to journals. His letters to Marx and 
Engels over the period 1868-1895 are also of major significance. After 1908 
the name of Danielson disappeared from the pages of the press. He died in 
1918 in Petrograd, where he had lived all his life, G. A. Lopatin, who also 
only had a few months left to live, responded to his friend’s death with a 
letter to the newspaper Petrogradsky Golos (Voice of Petrograd), in which he 
related the story of the translation of the first volume of Capital and clearly 
indicated Danielson’s role in it.? ® 

In his book published in 1893, Danielson expressed in quite clearly de- 
fined form the main idea of the populists in the nineties, and one around 
which there raged heated discussions: the impossibility of the development of 
capitalism in Russia due to the inadequacy of the internal market in a poor 
peasant country, and the inaccessibility of foreign markets, already seized 
by more advanced countries. Having drawn this ‘comforting’ conclusion, 
Danielson returned to the commune: ‘...communal landownership is one of 
the basic material conditions of production upon which the building of a 
future public economy may be constructed’.?” The harmful utopianism of 
Danielson’s idea lay in the fact that this ‘public economy’, which had become 
his socialist ideal, was to be built in autocratic, tsarist Russia. It was this, 
above all, that Plekhanov noted in Danielson’s writings in the nineties. 

The idea of blocking the productive forces, of the insoluble crisis and 
automatic collapse of capitalism under the influence of purely economic 
forces, was an exceptionally widespread concept among the later populists 
in general. They applied it not only to Russia, but also to the Western coun- 
tries. For example, S. N. Yuzhakov, a leading economist on the populist jour- 
nal Russkoye Bogatstvo (Russian Wealth), published by N. K. Mikhailovsky, 
expressed it almost in caricature. In 1893 he wrote that ‘the hour of the 
liquidation of American capitalism is not far away. Devouring agriculture, it 
is devouring itself, as it is reducing the internal market without any hope of 
acquiring important external markets’. Turning to Russia, he naturally went 
on to assert that ‘by the composition of our population, by the nature of our 
culture, we could choose a different path’.* ° ; 

Liberal populists displayed an interest in the ideas of Sismondi, the Swiss 
economist who wrote in the first half of the 19th century. Nor was this pure- 
ly fortuitous: Sismondi had been an ardent supporter of small-scale produc- 
tion and had protested against the defenders of large-scale capitalist enter- 
prise. This won for him the sympathy of the Russian populists, despite the 
differences in the situation in Western Europe at the beginning of the century 
and that in Russia at the end of the century. This issue has not lost its relev- 
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ance today. After the Second World War, creative Marxist thought came up 
against erroneous ideas regarding the fufute of capitalism, ideas similar to 
those of Sismondi and the populists. The concept of blocking the productive 
forces was rejected by the Marxists. Capitalism is historically doomed not 
because it is simply unable to develop further, but because its development 
gives rise to a multitude of contradictions which naturally and inevitably 
create the material and political prerequisites for the revolutionary replace- 
ment of capitalism by the higher social system of socialism.’ | 

Vasily Pavlovich Vorontsov was born in 1847 into the family of an offi- 
cer belonging to the small gentry. He graduated from the Academy of Medi- 
cine and Surgery in St. Petersburg, and served for a short time as a provincial 
doctor. In his youth he took part in revolutionary circles and student distur- 
bances and was arrested twice. In 1875 he moved to St. Petersburg, left the 
medical profession and took up research and literary work in social economy. 
In 1880 he was ‘held for questioning’ for the possession of prohibited 
books. 

Vorontsov became famous throughout Russia for his book The Future 
of Capitalism in Russia (1882), in which he collected together into one work 
the articles he had written over the previous 2-3 years. It would appear that 
Marx found this book of considerable interest, for his copy contains nu- 
merous marks and underlinings in various colours. Engels’ library contained 
other works by Vorontsov, including the book The Directions We Are Taking 
(1893), in which the author conducts a sharp and skilful polemic with the 
Russian Marxists. It is curious that Vorontsov considered Nikolai -on to be 
‘an undoubted Marxist’, and cited his flexible interpretation of his teacher’s 
ideas as an example for ‘neo- or pseudo-Marxists’ to follow, a label that, it 
would seem, he also saw as applying to Plekhanov. 

Vorontsov was a serious researcher and a brilliant polemicist. One might 
say that he was a worthy opponent for the early Russian Marxists. An 
American scholar has the following to say about his role: ‘Vorontsov took it 
upon himself to devise the theory that would yield answers in accordance 
with the intelligent’s longings and conclusions that would strengthen his 
faith in his ideals. The result was a triumph of abstract theory over the mass 
of factual material flooding the Petersburg intellectual world, an intellectual 
tour de force of the first magnitude that would serve as the principal defence 
of the narodnik faith for the next two decades. 

Vorontsov asserted that what was happening in Russia was not capitalism 
but ‘playing at capitalism’. Identifying the landowners with the capitalists, 
he argued that the collapse of estate agriculture meant the failure of capital- 
ism. The growth of the rich peasantry and money-lenders he declared to be 
a monstrosity and distortion which did not have any true socio-economic 
basis. The development of capitalist industry, in his opinion, was taking place 
only thanks to the whim of the government, and the urban proletariat in 
Russia had no future. Hatred for ale-house civilisation, as Vorontsov called 
capitalism, forced him to close his eyes to the real picture and to trends in the 
economic development and social structure of Russia. 

Vorontsov declared Marxism to be a Western theory, and eagerly, even 
with some satisfaction, asserted that it was perfectly scientific and suitable 
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for Germans and other such Europeans but ... not for Russians. He accused 
Russian Marxists of a blind and mechanical application of the ideas of their 
teacher to the fundamentally different conditions existing in Russia, and of 
allegedly advocating capitalism and the bourgeoisie vis-d-vis the peasantry. 
According to Vorontsov, ‘they repeat the old bourgeois historico-economic 
theory, merely embellishing it with the hypothesis of a land flowing with 
milk and honey at some point in the distant future (meaning a socialist 
revolution—A. A.), demanding in the name of this embellishment the expro- 
priation of the peasantry and the enslavement of labour in the real and near 
future of Russia’.** 

Such was Vorontsov. He is dogmatic and at times less than honest in 
polemics. He distorts, wittingly or unwittingly, the position of the Marxists: 
for them the question is not whether one wants or does not want capitalism, 
whether one desires or does not desire the expropriation of the peasantry. 
These processes are objective, occurring independently of any individual 
will. Vorontsov and the populists are correct when they say that capitalist 
development causes the people, and in particular the peasantry, great mis- 
eries. However, these miseries could only be averted not by utopian calls to 
‘turn aside’, but by a resolute struggle against capitalism and the autocracy 
that allied itself with it. Plekhanov, and later Lenin, considered the ideologi- 
cal struggle against populism of the Vorontsov type to be the most serious 
task facing the Marxists, and they waged this struggle successfully. 

Russian peasant democracy found in Vorontsov the most talented ex- 
ponent of its ideas. Vorontsov undoubtedly loved the Russian people and 
believed in its anti-individualistic, anti-capitalist, communal-socialist spirit. 
He fought against landed estates, for the transfer of all land to those who 
work it—to the peasants. This position Vorontsov defended to the end. In 
1917, between the February and October revolutions, he published a small 
book entitled Land for All the People, in which he called for the immediate 
nationalisation of the land, the complete abolition of landed estates, and the 
division of the land among the peasants. Realising that large-scale production 
must be developed in agriculture, and no longer placing his hopes on the al- 
most vanished rural commune, Vorontsov proposed the organisation of a 
network of public (obviously state) farms on formerly efficiently-run landed 
estates. By working on these farms, the peasants would gradually come to 
understand the advantages of collective labour and large-scale production. 
This would constitute the ‘preparatory step towards the expansion of collec- 
tive management on peasant lands’.* © 

This ‘co-operative plan’ was a radical bourgeois-democratic programme. 
However, typically, it was wholly divorced from the situation in the country 
as a whole, and in particular from the problem of the cities and the working 
class. Vorontsov, like Danielson and Lopatin, died in 1918 in Petrograd. 

A huge country with an overwhelmingly peasant population and an ad- 
vanced intelligentsia—such as Russia was in the second half of the 19th centu- 
ry—had inevitably to give rise to a populist-ty pe ideology. It would have been 
strange had this not happened. It is no coincidence, as we can now see, that 
an ideology of this kind appears today in countries whose situation has fea- 
tures similar to those which then existed in Russia. 
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Non-Capitalist Development 


The problem of the possibilities and means of non-capitalist development 
in the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America has acquired exceptional 
significance over the last twenty to thirty years. This is apparent to everyone. 
Hence the question of the link between the ideology of Russian populism and 
moder populist trends in the Third World is of very great interest, and has 
been the subject of close analysis in a number of works by Soviet scholars. 
The works of such Soviet researchers as R. A. Ulyanovsky and K. N. Brutents 
are known not only to Soviet but also to foreign readers. In particular, my 
task has been made easier by the existence of highly informative works by 
V. G. Khoros, who deals specifically with the problems of Russian populist 
socialism and ideological trends of a populist kind in developing countries. 

The urgency of these problems derives from the fact that non-capitalist 
development in the Third World has long since moved from theory to prac- 
tice. In the words of Ulyanovsky, ‘non-capitalist development, which means a 
socialist orientation, has, in reality, become one of the main paths of social 
and economic progress, opening up before former colonial and semi-colonial 
peoples the prospect of subsequent advance towards socialism’”.* ® 

In the period following the Second World War, capitalism has, of course, 
developed intensively in many countries and brought to life considerable 
productive forces. Bourgeois ideologists seek to present this development as 
a display of capitalism. However, in the first place, the price has been the 
dominance in the economy of these countries of transnational corporations 
and a burden of foreign debt. Secondly, the growth of capitalism brings with 
it, together with economic, scientific and technological progress, those same 
miseries for the working people which provoked the hatred of the Russian 
populists. Thirdly and finally, even in countries which have a significant level 
of capitalist development, not to speak of the most backward countries, the 
economy remains multi-structural; there exist large areas of economic life 
based on pre-capitalist forms of production and a primitive way of life. 

In many countries of Latin America, agriculture is dominated by the 
latifundia. In India, Bangladesh and Indonesia, manufacture still includes 
millions of small-scale craft workshops, and trade—millions of ‘independent’ 
shops and street traders. In tropical Africa there are even vestiges of the tri- 
bal system. In the overwhelming majority of countries, the industrial work- 
ing class is only taking shape, and the most numerous class is the peasantry. 

This situation is very sumilar to the one which existed in fees in the 
second half of the 19th century. However, history does not repeat itself. 
Over that hundred years, enormous changes have taken place in the world, 
and the most important of these is the general crisis of capitalism and the 
formation of the world socialist system. 

It could be said that, for the revolutionary movement in the developing 
countries, conditions are emerging which are similar to those that Marx and 
Engels had in mind when they spoke of the possibility of non-capitalist de- 
velopment in Russia. The role which they ascribed to a socialist revolution in 
Western Europe can, for modern developing countries, be played by the 
Soviet Union and the socialist countries gathered around it. For Russia, the 
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question of a non-capitalist path of development was annulled in the 1880s 
as there was no socialist revolution in Europe, and capitalism in Russia was 
developing rapidly. However, for modern developing countries, the ideas 
of Marx and Engels concerning development ‘by-passing’ capitalism are highly 
relevant. During the upswing in the national-liberation struggle in the colonial 
and semi-colonial countries after the First World War, Lenin stated directly: 
‘...with the aid of the proletariat of the advanced countries, backward coun- 
tries can go over to the Soviet* system and, through certain stages of develop- 
ment, to communism, without having to pass through the capitalist stage. 
History has confirmed this prediction. 

The complex and diverse conditions in the devleoping world give rise to 
various types of populist ideology in which national-liberation, anti-im- 
perialist and revolutionary-democratic elements are interwoven... This ideolo- 
gy is frequently advanced under the flag of socialism, and indeed does contain 
socialist elements. However, it would be inaccurate to exaggerate their role 
and significance, to be hasty in one’s evaluation of populist ideology. 

Bourgeois and petty-bourgeois democracy (the liquidation of feudal and 
other surviving pre-capitalist practices, a radical agrarian reform, political 
liberties, etc.) are organically combined among modern populists with so- 
cialism (the abolition of the exploitation of man by man, the nationalisation 
of the main means of production, a planned national economy, etc.). More- 
over, they give both these ideologies specific features which we often do 
not find in developed countries. This complication is emphasised by Khoros: 
‘... The populist ideologist wants a special socialism—‘“national”, “authentic”, 
based on traditions which are familiar and comprehensible to the broad 
masses of the population, and therefore “democratic”. Similarly, the concept 
of democracy is understood by the populist in a specific way—he distin- 
guishes it from “formal” bourgeois democracy, fills it out with socialist 
“additions”, etc. These continuous shifts back and forth from socialism to 
bourgeois democracy are characteristic of all variants of populist ideology.” ° 

Let us remark, first of all, that these features, having their own particular 
forms, were also typical of Russian populism. On the one hand, elements of 
utopian socialism, particularly communal-workshop illusions, weakened the 
radicalism of the democratic tendency in populism. On the other hand, the 
anti-capitalist (and therefore socialist) aspirations of the populists could, on 
a number of major issues, particularly the agrarian, intensify this radicalism. 

The works of a number of Soviet authors contain an analysis of populist 
trends in the main regions and countries of the developing world, and indi- 
cate the role played by such outstanding thinkers and political figures of the 
20th century as Sun Yat-sen (China), Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nerhu 
cee Aung San (Burma), Lazaro Cardenas (Mexico), Kwame Nkrumah 

Ghana), Leopold Senghor (Senegal) and others. There is a vast literature on 
the experience on national-liberation struggle, revolutionary-democratic 
change and socialism in various countries. Here we can only refer to this 


* This word is not to be understood literally, but rather in the sense of ‘socialist’, 
The specific forms of popular government may vary. (‘Soviet’ means ‘council’ in Rus- 
sian—Tr. ) 
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briefly in connection with the question of the historical role of the ideolo- 
gy of Russian populism. 

Just as there were various trends in Russian populism, primarily the 
revolutionary and the liberal, so also in modern populism it is possible to 
identify two currents: the revolutionary-democratic and the reformist, the 
latter close to bourgeois-liberal political forces. In Khoros’ opinion, the first 
has, over the last ten years, found its clearest expression in both theory and 
practice in such countries as Burma, Indonesia, Algeria, Ghana, Guinea, Mali, 
the Malagasy Republic and Tanzania.*' The ideologists and proponents of 
this kind of populism are characterised by an interest in scientific socialism, 
Marxism-Leninism and the experience of socialist construction in the USSR. 

There are a number of common features in the attitude of the Russian 
populists to the Marxism of the end of the 19th century, and that of the 
modern populists to the Marxism-Leninism of today. Just as some of the revolu- 
tionary populists (beginning with Plekhanov) went on to adopt a Marxist 
position, so also in a number of cases the ideologists of modern populism 
have shifted to the left and have adopted many of the principles of Marxism- 
Leninism. However, on the other hand, modern populism is just as inclined 
to take from Marxism-Leninism individual, seemingly suitable elements, 
distort them in a revisionist spirit and minimise the revolutionary aspect of 
this teaching. Like the Russian populists, the modern populists from the de- 
veloping countries are inclined to unfoundedly accuse Marxism of ignoring 
national specifics, of underestimating the revolutionary potential of the peas- 
antry, of a passion for ‘industrialisation’ and large-scale production while 
being oblivious of the interests of small-scale producers. Sometimes the simi- 
larities are amazingly close: thus one Algerian scholar, like the populists of 
the 1890s, contrasted Marx with Sismondi and his ideas of ‘economic roman- 
ticism’, the blocking of the productive forces of developed capitalism, etc.*” 

Populism was never a state ideology in Ruasia. On the contrary, it always 
had a strong anarchic tendency. Modern populist ideology is, in a number of 
cases, espoused by ruling parties, groups and public figures. This vastly in- 
creases its practical and political significance, for its concepts and slogans are 
directly translated into life and have a direct impact on the life (and some- 
times the death) of millions of people. 

The evolutionary, or, in a number of cases, abrupt shifts of populist 
ideology towards scientific socialism are determined not, of course, by the 
particular personalities of its representatives, but by the objective pattern of 
development in new states. In 1971, at the 24th Congress of the CPSU, it 
was noted that ‘the struggle for national liberation in many countries has in 
practical terms begun to grow into a struggle against exploitative relations, 
both feudal and capitalist’.°* Since then this process has accelerated and 
affected more countries. Countries where this development is proceeding 
intensively opt for a non-capitalist path of development, that is, adopt the 
policy directed at constructing a future socialist society. In these countires 
there occurs, and often very quickly, a shift to Marxism-Leninism on the part 
of the ruling parties and figures. 

The study of socio-economic thought in the past is interesting in itself. 
It is interesting to discover what the most intelligent people of their day 
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thought about the fundamental problems of human life, and why they 
thought so. However, our interest increases considerably when we see that 
the ideas of these people continue to exist today, albeit in new forms, and 
that they are involved in events taking place before our eyes. 


Plekhanov and the Emancipation of Labour Group 


The following is an account given by Plekhanov’s widow, R. M. Plekha- 
nova, who wrote memoirs of her husband and his time. On Apnil 1—obviously 


Georgi Valentinovich Plekhanov. 
A member of the Russian and 
international social-democratic 
movement, a philosopher and 
propagator of Marxism 


in 1882—Vera Zasulich and Lev Deich, friends and sympathisers of Plekhanov 
who were living as emigrants not far from Geneva, called to see him with 
the sensational news that Karl Marx had arrived in Geneva and had taken a 
room in a small hotel only a few kilometres away. They had already spoken 
with him, and he was waiting for Plekhanov. Plekhanov, a great reader and 
worker, was buried in his work and had completely forgotten what day it 
was. He was naturally excited at the thought of meeting his teacher, whom 
he had never seen, so he hurriedly put on his coat and left the house with his 
friends. On the way, Plekhanov began to talk about the questions he would 
attempt to bring up in his conversation with Marx. The first of these ques- 
tions was the Russian rural commune and its future. (This was the question 
which Vera Zasulich had put to Marx in her letter.) Finally, Vera and Lev 
could no longer contain themselves and burst out laughing: it was an April 
fool’s joke. Georges (Plekhanov’s friends usually used the French version of 
his name) laughed with them, although he was no doubt greatly disappoint- 
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ed.>* In order to understand this situation a little better, one must remem- 
ber that they were all still quite young. Their recognised leader was only 
25 years old, but he had been involved in the revolutionary movement for 
no less than six years. 

Georgi Valentinovich Plekhanov had been born into a provincial aristo- 
cratic family and had received a good education at home and at various 
educational establishments. In December 1876, he had delivered in St. 
Petersburg an impassioned revolutionary speech during a demonstration 
attended by a large number of workers. He had then gone into hiding, and 
become an active member of the populist organisation Zemlya i Volya. In 
1879 this group divided into two groups—the Narodnaya Volya, inclined to 
terrorist methods of struggle and responsible for the assassination of Alexan- 
der IJ in 1881, and the Chomy Peredel (General Redistribution), which placed 
its emphasis on propaganda among the peasants. Plekhanov became one of the 
leaders of the second group. With the police at his heels, Plekhanov went 
abroad in 1880, and spent almost all the rest of his life as an emigre. He 
returned home after the February revolution of 1917, and died the following 
year from tuberculosis, an illness he had had for many years. 

Piekhanov was a man of considerable talent, with an unusually vivid 
personality. When he went abroad, he was already familiar with the basic 
concepts of Marxism, had read Sieber, and had followed the debates on 
Capital in the Russian press. By 1880-1882 he fully went over to the posi- 
tions of revolutionary Marxism and scientific socialism. In 1883 Plekhanov, 
Zasulich, Deich, Axelrod and Ignatov founded in Switzerland the first Rus- 
sian Marxist organisation, which they called the Emancipation of Labour. 
This organisation existed until 1903, when it became part of the Russian 
Social-Democratic Workers’ Party, founded that same year. Plekhanov’s 
writings, published in Russia and abroad in the 1880s opal the early 1890s, 
represent the beginning of the Marxist social thought in Russia. Of these 
writings, in which Plekhanov defended and developed Marx’s philosophical 
ideas, Lenin said that ‘...nothing better has been written on Marxism any- 
where in the world’.** 

Plekhanov’s writings cover virtually the whole of the social sciences. He 
was a philosopher, sociologist, economist, historian and literary critic. He 
wrote articles on the history of literature and the theory of art. But he never 
ceased to be a practical revolutionary. We already know that Plekhanov was 
a friend of Engels in the last years of his life, and that, together with such 
people as August Bebel, Wilhelm Liebknecht and Paul Lafargue, took over 
from him the banner of revolutionary Marxism. 

The Emancipation of Labour group published and disseminated the 
works of Engels and Marx in Russian, united around them the early Russian 
Marxists, helped in the organisation of Marxist circles and groups in Russia, 
and engaged in the spread of information and propaganda. This group played 
a historic role in taking the Russian revolutionary movement from populism 
to Marxism. Lenin wrote: ‘Russian Marxism was born at the beginning of the 
eighties of the last century in the works of a group of political emigrants 
(the Emancipation of Labour group). 

‘But Marxism did not become a trend of Russian social thought and a 
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constituent part of the working-class movement in Russia until the middle of 
the nineties of the last century, when a “wave” of Marxian literature and of 
a Social-Democratic working-class movement arose in Russia.” 

Here both the first and the second sentence are of crucial significance. 
Plekhanov and his colleagues were the pioneers of Russian Marxism. However, 
for objective reasons, they could not combine Marxist theory with the 
revolutionary movement of the Russian proletariat. This task fell to the 
revolutionaries of the nineties, led by Lenin. 

The main theoretical and political task of the Emancipation of Labour 
group and Plekhanov’s writings in the eighties and nineties was to formulate 
a critique of liberal populism and invalidate it in the eyes of progressive 
elements in Russian society. This was the purpose of Plekhanov’s ‘Socialism 
and Political Struggle’ (1883), Our Differences (1885), The Development of 
the Monist View of History (1895), The Justification of Populism in the 
Works of M. Vorontsov (V. V.) (1896) and others.°” Plekhanov was a master 
of literary style, his writings, for all their profundity of content, are distin- 
guished by vivid presentation, sharply polemical and ironic. Ridiculing the 
populist concept of the intelligentsia as a socially ‘select’ and separate catego- 
ry of the population, he wrote that in the West there exist educated and cul- 
tured people belonging to various strata of society, but there is no intelli- 
gentsia in the sense that this word is used in Ruasia:‘It is as much a Russian 
national product as, for example, bast shoes. *® Of the rural commune he 
said that it would probably prove no longer-lasting than a fish out of water. 
Plekhanov spoke out against the populist idealisation of the peasantry and 
against communal illusions. 

The old problem of Russia and the West, which had tormented a whole 
generation of Russians, was placed on a radically new basis. The Marxist 
theory of socio-economic formations and their revolutionary succession 
provided an objective explanatidn of the pattern of Russian development, 
in particular the unavoidable tranaition from feudalism to capitalism. Relying 
on this theory Plekhanov outlined the great future and historical mission of 
the Russian working class, which was then taking shape. 

In his famous speech delivered at the Paris congress of the Second In- 
ternational in 1889, Plekhanov was the first to bring Russian Marxism onto 
the international arena and to link it in concrete terms to the working-class 
socialist movement in Western Europe. In this speech he said that ‘the revolu- 
tionary movement in Russia can triumph only as the revolutionary movement 
of the workers’.°? Two years later Plekhanov wrote: ‘...We can say without 
any exaggeration that all the future development of Russia depends on the 
mental development of the Russian proletariat. * ° 

This was a new and very important word in Russian social thought. 
However, having lived for many years outside Russia, Plekhanov was inclined 
to ‘forget’ that the overwhelming mass of the working people in Russia were 
peasants. In these circumstances, the question of an alliance between the 
working class and the poor and middle peasantry, first in a bourgeois-dem- 
ocratic and then in a socialist revolution, must inevitably acquire excep- 
tional importance. Plekhanov tended to underestimate this problem. 
A. I. Pashkov evaluates Plekhanov’s views in this respect as follows: ‘Having 
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freed himself of utopian belief in a peasant socialist revolution, and having 
firmly adopted the Marxist position on a proletarian revolution, Plekhanov, 
however, then completely disregarded the peasantry as a revolutionary 
force. 

This gave rise to a certain imbalance in Plekhanov’s view of populism, 
and a failure to appreciate in full its role as the specific ideology of peasant 
democracy. Plekhanov applied to Russian populism the criterion of West 
European utopian socialism. In fact this fell far short of a full appreciation 
of its social content and historical significance. Lenin repeatedly demanded 
that account be taken of the historically genuine and progressive content of 
populism as both the theory and practice of a mass democratic struggle by 
the peasantry against capitalism and the autocracy. 

Plekhanov was extremely well versed in Marxist political economy and 
wrote a great number of works in which he developed some of its concepts. 
He was also a historian of economic thought and a critic of the bourgeois 
concepts of his day. In addition to his polemical writings containing a critique 
of liberal populism, his major work on N. G. Chernyshevsky deserves par- 
ticular attention. Plekhanov was the first to provide a Marxist analysis of 
Chernyshevsky’s economic views. He also wrote about Rodbertus and Lassalle 
and produced a serious critique of the revisionism of Eduard Bernstein in 
German social-democracy, and the related trend of Russian legal Marx- 
ism. 

The other members of the Emancipation of Labour group did not make 
such a mark on Russian socio-economic thought, although their writings 
played a certain role at the time in consolidating nascent Russian Marxism 
and disseminating its ideas. The most noteworthy among them was 
P. B. Axelrod, whose activity in the eighties and nineties won praise from Le- 
nin. Together with Plekhanov, Axelrod played an important role in bringing 
Russian Marxism onto the international scene, and in particular in consoli- 
dating its links with German social democracy. After 1903, Axelrod joined 
the Mensheviks, a right-wing opportunist movement within Russian social- 
democracy which opposed the Bolsheviks. He lived a long life, dying abroad 
in 1928. 

Whatever the significance of the writings of individual members of the 
Emancipation of Labour group, the historical role of the group itself is de- 
termined above all by the fact that it was the first organisation of Russian 
revolutionaries to base its activity on the ideas of Marxism, and to set itself 
the task of uniting scientific socialism with the working-class movement 
in Russia. 


In Lieu of a Conclusion: The 1890s and the Young Lenin 


In the winter of 1886-1887 in St. Petersburg, a group of young revolu- 
tionaries conceived of and prepared a plot to assassinate Alexander III. They 
planned to kill the Tsar on March 1, 1887, the anniversary of the successful 
action by the populists in 1881 (the assassination of Alexander II). The lead- 
er of this terrorist group was a student of St. Petersburg University, Alex- 
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ander Ulyanov, the son of 1. N. Ulyanov, director of public educational 
establishments in the Simbirsk gubernia, who had died a year earlier, and 
the elder brother of Lenin. The plot was discovered by the authorities and the 

lanned assassination did not take place. During the trial, Ulyanov conducted 
himealf with exceptional courage. He was condemned to death and hanged 
together with some of his fellow-thinkers in May 1887. 

Alexander Ulyanov was a populist by basic conviction. His views were 
still only taking shape: he was interested in Marxism, sought contacts and 
wished to co-operate with the first Russian Marxists. It is quite possible that 
it was from his elder brother that Lenin first heard about the teaching of 
Marx. However, the atmosphere of reaction which reigned in Russia, the 
social stagnation and their own youthful enthusiasm prompted these young 
men to take immediate action in the hope of arousing the people. They were 
mistaken, but who will condemn them for this mistake? 

Vladimir Ulyanov was just 17 years of age and was in his last year at the 
gymnasium in Simbirsk. The tragic fate of his brother, whom he deeply loved 
and respected, was a great shock. He became a revolutionary, but he could 
not become a populist and terrorist. 

Ten years later Vladimir Ulyanov (Lenin) was one of the most promi- 
nent Marxists, a recognised theoretician of young social-democracy, and the 
author of several works, including the long (over 100 pages) article ‘A 
Characterisation of Economic Romanticism (Sismondi and Our Native Sis- 
mondists)’, which was published in the legal press in 1897. In the summer of 
1895 Lenin went on a long tour abroad, made the acquaintance of Plekha- 
nov, agreed on their collaboration, and met with the leaders of West 
European social-democracy. We have numerous testimonies from those who 
knew him about the powerful impression this young man created by his 
intellect, his education, his resolution and revolutionary passion. 

Lenin already had considerable experience of illegal work, including the 
creation of the first Marxist organisation of workers—the St. Petersburg 
Union of Struggle for the Emancipation of the Working Class. He spent more 
than a year in prison, and was exiled to Siberia. In May 1897, Lenin arrived at 
his place of exile—the village of Shushenskoye on the Yenisei, where he was 
to spend three years. 

In 1898 the first constituent congress of the Russian Social-Demo- 
cratic Workers’ Party was held in Minsk, and Lenin, still in Siberia, was elect- 
ed in his absence the editor of the main press organ of the party. However, 
almost all the members of the central committee elected at the congress were 
arrested shortly thereafter, and the party could not begin its activity. In 
effect, the proletarian Marxist party was created at the Second Congress 
(in London) in 1903, with Lenin’s participation and under his leadership. 

A large literature already exists on the works written by Lenin in the 
1890s, and we do not propose to examine them here. We will merely point 
to their most important features: firstly, they are overwhelmingly given 
over to a polemic against populism; secondly, they are dominated by eco- 
nomic questions. This series of articles is completed by a major work entitled 
The Development of Capitalism in Russia. 

The consolidation of Marxism and the creation of a proletarian ideology 
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in Russia could only take place by drawing away from and opposing popu- 
lism. The main source of disagreement was an economic question—the de- 
velopment and future of capitalism. Within the framework of this main ques- 
tion there arose several more specific, but important and complex ones: 
the rural commune and its future, small-scale production and its position 
under capitalism, the emergence of an internal market and the role of exter- 
nal markets in the development of capitalism, possible forms of agrarian 
evolution. All of these questions became topics discussed by Lenin in his 
works written in the 1890s. 

This was a radically new step in the development of Russian Marxism 
in comparison with the works of Plekhanov. Populist ideology here found 
itself facing a highly professional analysis of the economy and social condi- 
tions of Russia based on the methodology of Marx and using a vast amount 
of skilfully interpreted statistical and factual material. 

In his written works, Lenin seemed to be following the advice given by 
Engels in the last years of his life to the Russian social-democrats. A. M. Vo- 
den, a young supporter of Plekhanov who visited Engels in 1893, wrote: 
*...Engels expressed his conviction that above all the Russian social-democrats 
needed to make a serious study of the agrarian question in Russia: that this 
area of research promised to yield essentially new results...’ However, even 
more significant and extremely relevant both at the end of the 19th century 
and today, at the end of the 20th century, is another comment made by 
Marx’s close companion: ‘And in addition to that, Engela would like the Rus- 
sians—and not only the Russians—not to select quotations from Marx’, or 
from his own, Engels’, works, but to think as Marx would have done in their 
place, and that only in this sense does the word ‘“‘Marxist” have any raison 
d’étre,*? 

It was precisely in this sense that Lenin was a Marxist, an outstanding 
successor to the cause of Marx and Engels. 

The last year of the 19th century came and went. In February, 1900, 
V. I. Lenin returned from exile to European Russia, and in the summer of 
that same year he went abroad. His 17 years of foreign exile (with a break 
in 1905-1907 when he returned to Russia) had begun. 

Many and various events, great and small, occurred in Russia in 1900. 
And although, of course, the police noticed the movements of the suspect 
Ulyanov, no one in official St. Petersburg could have imagined what effect 
these events would have on the future of Russia in the century that had just 
begun. 
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ESSAYS 
ON SOCIO- ECONOMIC 
THOUGHT 

IN THE 18th AND 19th 
CENTURIES 


Professor Andrei Anikin is a well-known Soviet 

economist, and the author of a number of popular 

scholarly works, including: ADAM SMITH, THE 

CURRENCY CRISIS IN THE WEST (1975), 

A SCIENCE IN ITS YOUTH. PRE-MARXIAN 

POLITICAL ECONOMY (1971, 1975), and 

THE YELLOW DEVIL. GOLD AND 

CAPITALISM. In this new work, which combines 

scholarly content with literary style, Anikin looks 

at the lives of prominent Russian thinkers, and 

| at their long, often tragic journey towards the 
discovery of the truth. 


Who is there who does not know the names of the Russian writers 
and poets Lev Tolstoi, Alexander Pushkin, Fyodor Dostoyevsky, Ivan Turgenev 
and many others? Their works have rightly become part of the world’s cultural 
treasures. 

However, outstanding representatives of social thought, and there 
were many such in pre-revolutionary Russia, are, rather unjustly, little known. 
It was precisely thinkers such as these who prepared the ground in Russia for 
the spread of the most advanced revolutionary ideology—Marxism. 

Books by Andrei Anikin, D. Sc. (Econ.), have been published in a 
number of languages by Progress Publishers and publishing houses in other 
countries and have won a large readership. This new work by the same author 
is closely related in its subject-matter to the well-known book A Science in Its 
Youth. 

Written in the inimitable Anikin style, the book contains a wealth 
of information, and will make interesting reading both for the most exacting 
research scholar and the non-specialist alike as a glimpse into the complex world 
of the generation of original thought. 
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